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REV. JOHN ADAMS VINTON. 
By the Rev. IncrEaseE N. Tarbox, D.D., of West Newton, Mass. 


7 subject of this memoir was born in Boston on the 5th day 
of February, 1801. He was the son of Dea. Josiah and 
Betsey (Giles) Vinton. 

His earliest paternal ancestor on these shores (the ancestor, as is 
believed, of all who bear the name in this country) was John Vin- 
ton, who appears as an inhabitant of Lynn, in or about the year 
1643. In tracing the descent of the subject of this sketch from this 
founder of the family, we will leave aside all collateral branches, 
and simply give the names of his ancestors, in the direct line, in 
the several generations. 

From John Vinton, the settler in 1643, came John Vinton, born 
in 1650, and known as an inhabitant of Woburn; John Vinton, 
born in 1680, who became a citizen of Stoneham; Thomas Vinton, 
born in Stoneham in 1717; Josiah, of Braintree, born in 1755; 
and Josiah Vinton, born in Braintree in 1777, the father of the 
man of whom we write. He was thus of the seventh generation 
from the first comer. 

On his mother’s side, whose maiden name was Betsey Snow Giles, 
he was also of the same generation from Edward Giles, who was a 
freeman in Salem in 1634. 

Whether John Vinton, the emigrant, came here directly from 
France or by the way of England, is uncertain. The family, as is 
firmly believed, was Huguenot in its origin, but the Huguenots 
were numerous in England in the days of the early settlements upon 
these shores, and very many of the Huguenot names now in this 
country (probably the major part of them), were brought hither 
from England and Scotland. 
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When the subject of our memoir was only a few years old, his 
family removed from Boston for a time, and lived in Braintree. In 
this town the near relatives of the family resided. The boy had 
received his name from John Adams, second president of the Unit- 
ed States, who was of the family kindred, and whose home was in 
ancient Braintree. Mr. Vinton, late in life, records that he never 
attended a public school in Boston, because he was then too young. 
No scholars were allowed, at that period, in the public schools of 
Boston, under seven years of age. Asa child in Boston, he attend- 
ed the women’s schools, then common, which were supported by 
private subscription. He afterward attended the public schools in 
Braintree three months in summer and three months in winter, for 
several years, but he himself, in his autobiographical record, says, 
“ Several months before { was thirteen my school days ceased en- 
tirely.” 

He however became a very industrious reader, applying himself 
to such books as had in them a constantly educating power, like 
Marshall’s Life of Washington; Rollins’s Ancient History; Pri- 
deaux’s Connections, &c. With such books as these he spent all 
his leisure hours. At the age of eleven he was taken into the store 
of his father in Boston. Though he longed for larger opportuni- 
ties for education, he was constantly discouraged by his father and 
his family. He says: 


“ My fondness for books did not please my father. He thought I must 
get my living, as he had, in a store. He never seemed to think that my 
desire for an education could be turned to any good account. He always 
frowned upon it. * * * I well remember, as though it were a thing of 
yesterday, how, from my father’s dry-goods store on Washington Street, 
the part at that time called Cornhill, I watched the boys of the Latin 
School, then situated on School Street, Boston, as they were returning from 
school, swinging the satchels containing their books; and how sad I felt 
that the opportunities they were enjoying could not be mine.” 


He continued in his father’s store until 1822, when he became of 
age. He then left, having received nothing for this long service 
but his food and clothes. From Boston he went to Philadelphia, 
where he had two uncles, brothers of his father, who kept a whole- 
sale dry-goods store. Here he was treated more generously. Dur- 
ing all the years of his long apprenticeship in Boston, he had retain- 
ed a strong desire for a public education. Though his father was 
still thoroughly opposed to the project, his uncles encouraged him, 
and offered to give him assistance in carrying out the plan. 

In May, 1823, he entered Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., on 
the foundation of the Phillips Fund. Here in fourteen months he 
completed his preparation, and entered Dartmouth College in Sep- 
tember, 1824, and the age of twenty-three. According to the ar- 
rangements of the College, the winter vacations were so shaped as 
to enable the students to be absent teaching. Availing himself of 
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this opportunity, he taught school every winter during his college 
course, thus helping himself forward financially. With the money 
thus gained, and with help from his uncles and other relatives and 
friends, he passed through his college course successfully, and came 
out the fifth scholar in a class of forty. 

At his age, being then twenty-seven, no time was to be lost. He 
went directly from the college to Andover Theological Seminary, 
and took the full three years’ course there required. A class-mate 
of his at Dartmouth testifies that he was the leading student of his 
class in Greek. He was by nature a scholar, and took a rare de- 
light in conquering difficulties which to another class of persons 
always prove exceedingly irksome. 

Andover, at that time, was the place where Congregational stu- 
dents for the ministry were generally educated, and many Presbyte- 
rian students gathered there for the same purpose. The number of 
students in attendance at that time was considerably greater than 
now. During his seminary life he was constantly associated with 
not far from one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty stu- 
dents. But it was of course a body changing from year to year. 
If we reckon those of the older classes passing out and younger 
classes coming in, he was thus brought into contact and acquaint- 
ance with three or four hundred young men, many of whom were 
destined to fill very prominent places in the Christian Church. This 
wide acquaintance with men gathered from distant parts of the land, 
was in itself an important education. 

The missionary spirit was at that time exceedingly active in An- 
dover, and Mr. Vinton, through a large part of his public educa- 
tion, had this thought of missionary labor uppermost in his mind. 
Before he left the Seminary his heart was set very strongly upon 
the foreign missionary work. He reasoned, and reasoned wisely, 
that on account of his voice, which forbade his becoming a popular 
speaker in the large sense, and by his special acquisitions in the lan- 
guages, he was best fitted for service on missionary ground, where 
he could lead men to the truth in simpler ways, and where his tal- 
ents would be specially called into exercise as a translator. But he 
had become engaged to a lady who was an invalid, and the Ameri- 
can Board, for this reason, decided not to send him forth. This 
was the sore disappointment of his life. To the majority of men it 
would be counted a great sacrifice to leave their native land and go 
abroad for a life of missionary service. But to him, with the 
thoughts he had and the plans he had formed, it was a great sacri- 
fice not to go. So large a place did this subject fill in his life plans, 
that it may interest the reader to see his own statement on this point. 


“The subject of Foreign Missions had, for many years, occupied my 
mind. I read and conversed much upon the subject. Dr. Woods, the 
Professor of Theology, and others, warmly approved of my inclination to 
be a foreign missionary. He advised me to cherish the desire I felt. After 
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due deliberation and much prayer, I made a formal tender of my services to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. I was will- 
ing to go wherever they might wish to send me. The offer was kindly re- 
ceived ; but after some delay, Dr. Anderson, the secretary, told me frankly, 
in February, 1831, that my own slender health, and that of my intended 
wife, presented an insuperable barrier to its acceptance. * * * After 
the lapse of more than forty years, it is my decided belief that I ought to 
have been a foreign missionary. I should have been a translator, and my 
work done chiefly within doors. The fatigues and exposures of a mission- 
ary life in the Turkish Empire, would, I apprehend, have been no more 
oppressive or injurious to our health than those which I and my wife actu- 
ally endured in America. She lived but six years after marriage here in 
New England. Very likely she would have lived as long in Turkey. For 
myself I must say I have never been satisfied with the life I have since 
passed in the United States.” 


The last sentence of this quotation doubtless calls to mind the 
troubles and changes through which he passed in the ministry. His 
ministerial life was not a success. There was no want of culture, 
of course. His sermons, if called out from their hiding-places to- 
day, would, we doubt not, be found more able and scholarly than 
those with which many men achieve high popularity. In all those 
years he would have filled a professor’s chair in a college or theo- 
logical school with far more ability than he filled the pulpit. The 
popular gifts were not his. In presence, in manner, in voice, he 
fell short of the current demand, and so the churches to which he 
ministered were in general small, and he passed from one to another 
without a long-continued settlement in any one of them. 

He left the public labors of the ministry in the year 1852, and 
gradually found that vocation for which he was preéminently fitted. 
Men who did not care to hear him preach would read with pleasure 
and profit an article from his pen in one of the weekly religious pa- 
pers or in one of our religious quarterlies. Before the writer of this 
had any personal acquaintance whatever with Mr. Vinton, he had 
made his acquaintance as a public writer, and an article bearing his 
name was quite sure to be found accurate, exact, polished, written 
in pure and simple English, and always treating of subjects which 
were worth careful attention and study. 

Mingled with this general and miscellaneous writing, he was led 
by degrees into another branch of study and writing in which he 
has achieved a marked success. Few men among us have done 
more in the ferreting out of family histories and genealogies, and 
setting them in clear and intelligent order. It is marvellous what 
an amount of this slow, tedious, perplexing work, and that in ex- 
cellent shape, came from his hands during the latter years of his 
life. It was a wonder to his friends how, in his retirement, he 
could so surround himself with helps and sources of information, 
could conduct such a multifarious correspondence ; in short, 
could do that almost endless and tangled work necessary to perfect 
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and bring out a volume of family genealogy. But he did it, not for 
one family alone, but for many. That of his own family, the “ Vin- 
ton Memorial,” is a volume of 534 pages, packed full of names and 
dates. For we have here not alone the Vinton Genealogy in full, 
but, in shorter forms, occupying nearly half the volume, are genea- 
logical sketches, longer or shorter, of nineteen allied families. In 
like manner, in the “ Giles Memorial,” we have the full exhibition 
of the Giles family, and shorter studies upon ten allied families. 
The “Upton Memorial” has four allied families appended. The 
“Symmes Memorial ” is a smaller volume of 184 pages. The largest 
of all his books, in this line, and his latest, finished not long 
before his death, is the “ Richardson Memorial,” designed to cover 
and embrace the whole race of Richardsons in this country, with 
many English references besides. ‘This is a volume of 944 pages, 
and the very sight of it suggests an amount of labor from which the 
healthiest man might shrink, even if he had the needful aptitudes for 
this kind of composition. But this volume was prepared at his 
home in Winchester while he was a confirmed invalid, drawing near 
to his end. The fact shows, first of all, that Mr. Vinton was, in 
his habits, a student. He loved study. He took the most genuine 
pleasure in seeing order growing out of chaos beneath his guiding 
hand. But with all this love, if he had not had an immense inward 
pluck and perseverance he never would have labored on in this way, 
amid his growing pain and weakness. 

The volumes he has left behind will endure. The writer, whose 
time and strength are devoted to the production of works of fiction, 
to feed the greedy appetites of the million, if he could wake out of 
his grave a hundred years hence, might find his works and his name 
utterly forgotten in the earth. But such volumes as our friend has 
prepared will stand for centuries hence on the book-shelves of great 
libraries, and will bear a higher and higher price as years advance. 

Mr. Vinton died at Winchester, Mass., Nov. 13, 1877. He was 
twice married. His first wife, to whom he was united June 6, 
1832, was Orinda Haskell, daughter of Thomas L. and Orinda 
(Carpenter) Haskell, of Hanover, Vt. She died Aug. 4, 1838. 
He was again married Feb. 24, 1840, to Laurinda, daughter of 
Reuben and Sarah (Vinton) Richardson, of Stoneham, Mass. His 
wife, to whose energy and moral worth Mr. Vinton owed much of 
his later success in life, survived him but about a year. She died 
Dec. 31, 1878, having been an invalid during the last thirty-five 
years of her life. 

By his first marriage Mr. Vinton had three children, two sons 
and a daughter; and by his second, four children, two sons and two 
daughters. Of these seven children two only are now living. His 
son Alfred Clarence Vinton, by the second marriage, is now a law- 
yer in Boston. 
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BRISTOL RECORDS. 


List oF Baptisms FROM THE RecorpDs OF THE CHURCH oF CuRIST 
AT Bristor, R. I. (rormERLY BristoL, Mass.), 
OrGaAnizED May 3, 1687. 


Communicated by Groresx T. Parnez, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 


1687. Rev. Samuet Lees, Pastor. 


May 8. Elizabeth, dau. of Maj. John Walley. 
Benjamin, son of Nathaniel Reynolds. 
June 5. Charles, son of Benjamin Church-~ 
Nathaniel, son of Benjamin Church. 
Elizabeth dau. of (William) Troop. 
Lydia, dau. of (William) Troop. 
19. John Martin and Mary his wife. 
July 10. Ebenezer, son of (Nicholas) Mead. 
Katherine, dau. of (Nicholas) Mead. 
John, son of Thomas Walker. 
17. Josiah, son of John Cary. 
Abigail, dau. of John Cary. 
James, son of Anthony Fry. 
Mary, dau. of Anthony Fry. 
Augt. 21. Thomas, son of John and Mary Martin. 
John, son of John and Mary Martin. 
Joseph, son of John and Mary Martin. 
Benjamin, son of John and Mary Martin. 
Mary, dau. of John and Mary Martin. 
Abigail, dau. of John and Mary Martin. 
Sep. 4. William, son of Thomas Walker. 
18. Joshua, son of John Gladding, Jr. 
1688. 
Mar. 25. Samuel, son of Samuel Penfield. 
Tsaack, son of Samuel Penfield. 
Mary, dau. of Samuel Penfield. 
Sarah, dau. of Samuel Penfield. 
Hannah, dau. of Samuel Penfield. 
Apl. 22. Ebenezer, son of Ebenezer Brinton. 
29. Samuel, son of Chr. Clark. 
Daniel, son of Thomas Gladwin. 
May 13. John, son of Mr. Mead. 
John, son of Peter Papillion. 
Peter, son of Peter Papillion. 
Ebenezer, son of Peter Papillion. 
Mary, dau. of Peter Papillion. 
July 22. Samuel, son of Thomas Doggett. 
Hannah, dau. of Thomas Doggett. 
Sept. 9. Lydia, dau. of Major Wally. 
Deliverance, granddaughter 13 age and servant to Mrs. How- 
land her aunt. 
Nov. 21. Jeremiah, son of Jeremiah Finney. 
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Dec. 16. 


1690. 
Nov. 6. 
19. 

1691. 


March 25. 
Apl. 24, 


1695. 
Aug. 4. 


11. 


25. 


Sept. 8. 
30. 
Oct. 20. 


27. 


Dec. 22. 


Jany. 26. 
1696. 
April 12. 
19. 
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Mary, dau. of Jeremiah Finney. 
Hannah, dau. of Jeremiah Finnney. 
Ruth, dau. of Nathaniel Reynolds. 


Jeremiah Ingraham baptized. 
Mary, dau. of Richard and Mary White baptized. 


Martha, dau. of Ebenezer and Priscilla Brenton. 
John, son of John and Deliverance Corp. 

Anna, dau. of John and Deliverance Corp. 
Mary, dau. John and Deliverance Corp. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John and Deliverance Corp. 
Sarah, dau. of John and Deliverance Corp. 


Rev. JoHN SPARHAWK, Pastor. 


Mary, dau. of William Hoar. 

Nathaniel, son of Belamy Bosworth. 

Esther, dau. of Belamy Bosworth. 

Mary, dau. of Capt. Gallop. 

Mary, dau. of Mr. Walker. 

Joseph, son of Jabez Gorum and Hannah Gorum. 

Hannah, dau. of Jabez and Hannah Gorum. 

Sarah, dau. of John Glading. 

Samuel, son of Dea. Corbitt. 

Will, son of Usall Wardwell. 

Rebecca, dau. of Usall Wardwell. 

James, son of James Adams. 

Sarah, dau. of James Adams. 

William Fenno. 

Ebenezer Brenton and Priscilla his wife. 

“Samuel and Benjamin, sons of y* widow Papillion after y* 
fathers Death.” 

Joseph, son of Jabez Howland. 

William, son of Capt. and Elizabeth Gallop. 

Hester, dau. of John Wilson and his wife. 

Thomas, son of Dea. Cobbit. 

Sarah, dau. of Timothy Ingraham and Sarah his wife. 

Deborah, dau. of Jeremiah and Ester Finney. 

Ester, dau. of Jeremiah and Ester Finney. 

Jonathan, son of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

Joana, dau. of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

Lydia, dau. of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

Mary, dau. of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

William, son of Eliashib and Mehitabell Adams. 

Lydia, dau. of Eliashib, and Mehitabell Adams. 

Mehitabell, dau. of Eliashib and Mehitabell Adams. 

John Hayman was baptized. 

John and Abigail Wilkins, Adults. 


Freelove Betty, Adult. 
a dau. of John Martin. 
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June 21. 


July 19. 


Augt. 2. 


16. 
Sep. 13. 
Oct. 12. 
Dec. 13. 
Feb. 


Mch. 14. 

1697. 
April 18. 
May 2. 


June 6. 


13. 


July 11. 
Aug. 22. 


Sept. 5. 
19. 


1698. 
May 8. 


June 19. 
July 17. 
Sep. 11. 
Oct. 16. 


23. 
1699. 
Jany. 29. 
Apl. 9 
16. 
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Rebecca, dau. of Samuel Penfield and Mary. 
Abigail, dau. of Samuel and Mary Penfield. 
Benjamin, son of Samuel and Mary Penfield. 
Thomas, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 
Robert, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 
Jonathan, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 
Hannah, dau. of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 
Nathaniel, son of Mr. Paine and Dorothy his wife. 
Edward, son of (Nathaniel) and Dorothy Paine. 
Jonathan, son of (Nathaniel) and Dorothy Paine. 
Hannah, dau. of (Nathaniel) and Dorothy Paine. 
Dorothy, dau. of (Nathaniel) and Dorothy Paine. 
of Samuel Penfield. 

son of Thomas Shepard. 
John, son of Deacon Cobbitt. 
Bethiah, dau. of David and Elizabeth Cary. 

dau. of Capt. Chapin. 
Mary, dau. of John and Eliza Peck. 

son of Timothy Ingraham. 


Nathaniel, son of John Cobitt. 

Barnat Dyer, Adult of Newport. 

Jeremiah, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Birch. 

Sarah, dau. of Ebenezer and Priscilla Brenton. 

John, son of Capt. Nathaniel Codington of Newport. 

Nathaniel, son of Capt. Nathaniel Codington of Newport. 

Mary, dau. of James and Mary Adams. 

John, son of George and Hannah Moorey. 

George, son of George and Hannah Moorey. 

Mary, dau. of George and Hannah Moorey. 

Sarah, dau. of George and Hannah Moorey. 

Hannah, dau. of George and Hannah Moorey. 

Children of John and Mary Barnes. 

Judith, dau. of Mr. Smith of Newport. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Smith of Newport. 

Alitheah, dau. of Nathaniel and Dorothy Paine. 

Eliashib, son of Eliashib and Mehitabell Adams. : 

Dorrad, dau. of Daniel Throop and Dorrad his late wife 
deceased. 


Sarah, dau. of Mrs. Caverly of Newport. 

Mary, dau. of Mr. Dyer of Newport. 

Mehitabell, dau. of Jonathan Finney. 

Nathaniel, son of Capt. Samuel and Elizabeth Gallop. 
John, son of John and Elizabeth Barnes. 

Alery, son of Daniel and Deborah Throop. 

Jonathan, son of Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

Hannah, dau. of Samuel and Priscilla Talbee. 


David, son of David and Elizabeth Cary. 
William, son of John Gladding Jr. and Alice his wife. 
Anstid, dau. of Benjamin and Abigail Ellery. 
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23. 
30. 

June 4. 


Sep. 3. 
Nov. 12. 


Jany. 27. 


Feby. 4. 
25. 


1700. 
May 12. 


27. 
July 4. 


Aug. 11. 


Sept. 1. 
Dec. 15. 


1700-1. 


Mch. 9. 
May 25. 


June 29. 


July 13. 
Sept. 7. 


Augt. 30. 
Sep. 28. 
Nov. 9. 


1702. 


March 29. 
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Abigaile, dau. of Benjamin and Abgail Ellery. 

Martha, daa. of George Moorey. 

Eben, son of Jonathan Finney. 

Abigail, dau. of Jeremiah and Hester Finney. 

Ephraim, son of Mrs. Strainge of Portsmouth, a member of 
the Church of C. at Marblehead. 

Abigail, dau. of John Andrews. 

Silence, dau. of Angel Torrey and his wife. 

Ann, dau. of Mowry and Mary Dyer. 

Samuel, son of Joshua Finney. 

John, son of John Church of Little Compton. 

Mary, dau. of Jobn Church of Little Compton. 

Sarah, dau. of James and Mary Adams. 

Ann, dau. of John and Rebecca Throop. 

William, son of William and Martha Throop. 

Edward, son of Timothy and Sarah Ingraham. 


Edward, son of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Thomas, son of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Eliashim, son of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Hannah, dau. of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Joseph, son of William and Hannah Eddy. 

John, son of John and Deliverance Gaviot. 

Sweet, dau. of John and Deliverance Gaviot. 

Sarah, dau. of Mr. Goldsmith, of Newport, his wife being a 
member of one of the Churches of Christ in Boston. 

George, son of George Caverly of Newport. 

Hannah, dau. of Jonathan and Joanna Finney. 

Nicholas, son of Jonathan and Elizabeth Peck. 


William, son of Angell Torrey. 

Jonathan, son of John and Albro Glading. 

Experience, wife of Richard Peirce. 

Benjamin, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Joseph, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Edward, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Samuel, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Nathaniel, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Thomas, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Stephen, son of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

Alice, dau. of William Southworth of Little Compton. 

William, son of John and Mary Barnes. 

Jeremiah, son of Jeremiah and Hester Finney. 

George, son of Mr. Smith of Newport. 

Mary, dau. of Belamy and Mary Bosworth. 

Joseph, son of William Jr. and Martha Throope. 

Peter, son of David and Elizabeth Cary, it being the day of 
his birth. 

James, son of James Welsh. 

Samuel, son of James Welsh. 

Thomas, son of James Welsh. 


\ 
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Ebenezer, son of James Welsh. 

John, son of James Welsh. 

Elizabeth, dau. of James Welsh. 

Mercy, dau. of James Welsh. 

Deborah, dau. of Dan and Deborah Throope. 

Benjamin, son of Mr. Holt of Newport. 

Amon, son of John and Rebecca Throope. 

Stephen, son of Nathaniel and Dorothy Paine. 

Abigail, dau. of George and Hannah Moorey. 

William, son of William and Hannah Eddy. 

Abigail, dau. of James Smith and his wife by virtue of com- 
mission of Churches being Children of the Church of 
Christ at Weymouth. 

Susannah Pelton. 

Charity, wife of Nathan Fordam and 

Nathan Fordam their son. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and Sarah Church. 

Margaret and Mary twin dau. of Angel Torrey 

Mehetabell Wilkins adult. 

Katherine Osborn adult. 

Anstis, dau. of Richard Jenkins of Bristol lately deceased and 
his wife Mary. 

Ebenezer, son of John and Allice Gladding. 


William, son of Jonathan and Mary Pecke. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Jr. and Martha Throope. 


Mary, dau. of David and Elizabeth Cary. 


Dan, son of Dan and Deborah Throope. 

Joseph, son of Angell Torrey. 

Sarah, dau. of Nathaniel and Sarah Newdegate. 
Nathaniel, son of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William and Hannah Eddy. 


Elizabeth, dau. of James Smith. 

Hannah, dau. of Edward Bosworth. 

Benjamin, son of George and Hannah Moorey. 

Mary, dau. of William and Merry Martin. 

Martha, dau. of William and Martha Throope. 

Samuel, son of William and Mary Glading. 

Mary, dau. of William and Mary Glading. 

Margaret, dau. of Christian Maxfield widow of Samuel Max- 
field deceased. 

Richard and Susannah Pearce adults. 

George Peirce, son of Richard and Susannah. 

Jennich (?) Perce, son of Richard and Susannah. 

Phebe Pearce, dau. of Richard and Susannah. 

Abigail Pearce, dau. of Richard and Susannah. 

Samuel Atherton, servant to William Throop and son to the 
deceased Worthing Atherton sometime a liver in 
Bristol. 

Edward, son of William and Elizabeth Downes. 

William, son of William and Elizabeth Downes. 





1705-6. 


Jany. 20. 


1706. 


March 24. 
. Joshua, son of Timothy and Sarah Ingraham. 


Feby. 29. 


1708. 
April 25. 
June 20. 
July 25. 
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Thomas, son of Capt. Thomas and Sarah Church. 
Isaac, son of Jonathan and Elizabeth Peck. 
Peter, son of Peter and Mary Reynolds. 

Eleazer, son of Peter and Mary Reynolds. 
Elizabeth, wife of John Lindsey. 

Samuel, son of John and Elizabeth Lindsey. 
John, son of John and Elizabeth Lindsey. 

Mary, dau. of John and Elizabeth Lindsey. 
Joanna Bell adult. 

Abigail, dau. of Eliazer and Lydia Cary. 


Thomas, son of Thomas and Hannah Tiffany. 
Recompense, son of Thomas and Hannah Tiffany. 
Isaiah, son of Thomas and Hannah Tiffany. 
Edward, son of Thomas and Hannah Tiffany. 
Nathaniel, son of Thomas and Hannah Tiffany. 
Lidiah, dau. of Eleazer and Lidia Cary. 


Hannah, wife of John Martin Junr. 
Mary Wilson adult. 

Sarah Davis adult. 

John Martin Junr. adult. 


. Allice, dau. of Thomas and Sarah Church. 


Samuel, son of William and Elizabeth Downes. 

Allice, dau. of John and Allice Glading. 

Christian, dau. of James and Mary Adams. 

Submit, dau. of Dan and Deborah Throope. 

Sarah, dau. of Sarah and Elizabeth Cary. 

Hester, dau. of John and Rebecca Throope. 

Ebenezer, son of Angel and Hannah Torrey. 

Dixis, son of Edward and Mary Gross. 

Benjamin, son of Edward and Mary Gross. 

Dorothy and Sarah, twins and dau. of Nathaniel and Dorothy 
Paine. 

Bethia, dau. of Edward and Elizabeth Adams. 

Ruth, dau. of James Smith. 

Martha, widow to Edward Church deceased also 

Benjamin and Abigail her children. 

Joseph, son of Joseph and Grace Gidings one of the parents 
being connected with Church at Ipswich. 

Rebecca, dau. of James and Bridget Cary. 

William, son of William and Christian Martin. 

Patience, wife of Jabez Howland. 

Bethiah, dau. of Jabez and Patience Howland. 

Mercy, dau. of Jabez and Patience Howland. 

Abigail, dau. of, Thomas and Abigail Throope. 

Dorothy, wife of James Pineo. 

Mary (twin), dau. of William and Martha Throope. 

Bathesba (twin), dau. of William and Martha Throope. 


James, son of James and Dorothy Pinnio. 
Lidiah, dau. of Thomas and Abigail Throope. 
Ebenezer, son of James Pittes of Freetown. 
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Sarah, dau. of James Pittes of Freetown. 
Content, dau. of James Pittes of Freetown. 
Augt.1. Henry Bragg and his wife Susannah. 
Joseph Brown. 
Elizabeth, wife of John Green. 
Samuel, son of Samuel and Hannah Penfield. 
Peter, son of Samuel and Hannah Penfield. 
Nathaniel, son of Samuel and Hannah Penfield. 
Abigail, dau. of Samuel and Hannah Penfield. 
Sarah, dau. of John and Elizabeth Green. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John and Elizabeth Green. 
Augt. 15. Mary, dau. of Samuel and Hannah Royal. 
29.  Linsford, son of John and Margaret Moorey. 
Sept.2 6. Hannah, dau. of Joseph Goldsmith of Newport. 
Anne, dau. of Eleazer and Lidiah Cary. 
Dec. 26. Sarah, wife of Samuel Smith. 
Hannah, dau. of Benjamin and Rebecca Hoar, Benjamin be- 
ing dead the child was presented by its grandmother 
Mrs. Hannah Hoar. 
Jany. 23. Nathaniel, son of Richard and Sarah Pearce. 
1709. 
Mch. 20. Benjamin, son of Capt. Thomas and Sarah Church. 
Thomas, son of George and Hannah Moorey. 
John, son of William and Christian Martin. 
April 10. Samuel, son of Samuel and Abigail Howland. 
May 22. Priscilla, dau. of Daniel and Elizabeth Cary. 
Joshua, son of James Smith of Swansey. 
Jerusha, dau. of Zachariah Bicknell of Swansey. 
Allen, son of Benjamin and Susanna Cary. 
May 22. Abigail, dau. of John and Mary Zolod. 
June 12. John Aborn adult. 
June 12. May, dau. of John and Elizabeth Green. 
July. Abigail, dau. of Henry and Susannah Bragg. 
Aug. 28. Hannah Kennecut, widow of Thomas Kennecut and 
Thomas her son. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Jabez and Patience Howland. 
Oct. 23. Nathaniel and his wife Abigail Smith. 
Mary Smith their dau. ; 
Rebecca, dau. of John and Rebeccah Throope. 
Nov. 20. James, son of William Jr. and Mary Glading. 
Jany. 15. Mercey, dau. of Jonathan and Elizabeth Peck. 
Feby. 5. Nathaniel, son of John and Alice Glading. 
1710. 
Apl. 3. _—_ Elizabeth, dau. of James and Dorothy Pineo. 
May 7. Benjamin, son of John and Elizabeth Lindsay. 
June 4. Sarah, dau. of Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt of Newport. 
Mary, dau. of Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt of Newport. 
11. Sarah, dau. of Samuel Smith. 
July 2. William, son of Joseph and Rebecca Goldsmith of Newport. 
Thomas, son of Thomas and Abigail Throope. 


! Peleg, son of Jabez and Bridget Cary of Newport. 
June 25. Stephen, son of Deliverance Fry. 
[To be continued.] 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Belivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-EnGLAnpD Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 7, 1880. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Most sincerely do I thank you for your confidence and respect 
manifested for a long course of years in selecting me as your pre- 
siding officer ; and I beg to assure you that I will bring to the per- 
formance of my duty all the strength and ability which I possess. 

Through the merciful providence of Him who healeth our broken 
bones, and hath preserved our lives to the present time, I am ena- 
bled once more to stand before you, and to discharge the duties which 
you have so kindly and repeatedly imposed upon me. 

I would not, however, disguise the fact that my health has been 
impaired in some degree, but I have reason to bless the Lord for 
gradual improvement, and to hope for the time when it may be more 
fully established.* Under these circumstances you will not expect 
from me an able or elaborate address, and I shall content myself 
with only such remarks as I may deem necessary for the occasion. 

Happy indeed am I to be here, and once more to join hands and 
hearts in the prosecution of the noble work for which our Society 
was established. But while we rejoice in what has been accom- 
plished by the efforts of many industrious and useful co-workers, we 
are constantly reminded of those who have ceased from their labors 
and have passed from time into eternity. 

During the past year we have to record the death of thirty-two 
members, somewhat more than the usual average number. : 

Special notice of these from time to time has been taken in the 
reports of our historiographer, the Rev. Samuel Cutler. Several of 
them have occupied places of distinction and renown. I think 
it proper to allude to two of them again in this address. I refer 
especially to the Hon. John Adams Dix, LL.D., of New York, 
and to the Hon. Caleb Cushing, LL.D., of Massachusetts, with 
both of whom it was my priv ilege to be personally acquainted. 

General Dix, at the time of his death, was an Honorary Vice- 
President of this Society. Few men have held more offices of honor 
and trust, or discharged their duties with greater fidelity. From the 
time when he joined the army in 1812 to the close of his long life, he 
was seldom out of office either in state or national affairs. He was 
United States minister to France, where he discharged the functions 


* On the 21st of March, 1879, our venerable President fell on passing from the hall of the 
representatives in the State House, where he had been to promote the passage of a bill to 
aid our Agricultural College. His thigh bone was fractured, and this annual meeting of 
the Society was the first that he was able to attend after the accident i—(See REGISTER, 
xxxiii. 357.) 
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of his office with signal ability and courtesy. In all the relations of 
life, both public and private, he was highly esteemed for his integrity 
and patriotism. His famous order during the late civil war will ever 
be held in grateful remembrance by every lover of his country. When 
Secretary of the Treasury, hearing that the captain of the revenue 
cutter at New Orleans was about to turn her over to the State 
authorities, he sent the following despatch to a special agent: 
“Treasury Department, Jan. 29, 1861. Tell Lieut. Caldwell to 
arrest Capt. Breshwood, assume command of the cutter and obey 
the order through him. If Capt. Breshwood after arrest undertakes 
to interfere with the command of the cutter, tell Lieut. Caldwell to 
consider him as a mutineer, and treat him accordingly. If any one 
attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot!” 

The Hon. Caleb Cushing was one of the master minds of the 
present age. In his long public service he was eminent as a jurist, 
statesman and scholar, and an accomplished diplomatist and a brave 
soldier. For nearly fifty years he has been considered one of the 
most profound and learned men that our country has produced. 
His political sentiments did not always harmonize with those of his 
State, but he has ever been considered a true lover of his country, 
and a wise counsellor wherever her honor has been at stake. He 
held numerous offices in the nation and his native state, and was 
entrusted with several important missions to other countries. He 
was minister to China, and to Spain, and was Counsel for the United 
States in the Arbitration at Geneva on the Alabama claims, in which 
he distinguished himself in an extraordinary manner. He had mar- 
vellous intellectual powers and a wonderful capacity for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and a wise discretion in the use of it. He will 
long be remembered as one of the great men of the age, and will be 
much missed in our public affairs. 

Among those who have been taken from us, there are others 
that are entitled to special remembrance ;_ but as the historiographer 
has so appropriately spoken of them in his reports, I refrain from 
any further allusion to them. 

These are not lost to memory, or to a just appreciation of their 
services in our cause, and I count it among the pleasant remini- 
scences of life to have enjoyed the acquaintance and friendship of 
several who have been taken from us. They have gone before, but 
we trust they are now enjoying the rewards of well spent lives in 
those blest abodes where death can never enter, and where the ties 
of friendship can never be broken— 

‘* Tn the fair land that spreads beneath the slope 
Of the eternal hills, 
Where nothing dies, 
Where nothing fades, 
But all is without ending or decay.’’ 

And now permit me again to congratulate you on the flourishing 

condition and continued prosperity of our Society. Our roll of mem- 
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bers is constantly increasing by the addition of distinguished anti- 
quarics and students of history in our own‘ and other lands. The 
enlargement of our numbers increases the facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of our work. Our library is becoming daily more and more 
valuabie by the accession of rare books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
autograph letters and curious historic relics, many of them not to be 
found in other collections, which are moreover of great importance 
as illustrating the different epochs in the history of our country. 
Among those to be especially noticed are the Knox Manuscripts. 
This vast collection of original papers has been in the charge 
of a committee for arrangement, and more than fifty large folio 
volumes were some months ago completely filled, and the committee 
were prepared to report. Fortunately an addition of more than 
four hundred valuable manuscripts has been recently found and 
added to the collection. These have since been arranged, and 
the work having been completed, the committee will soon make their 
report to the Society. 

There is a steadily increasing interest in the specialties of the 
Society—local and family history, on which our hard-working 
Librarian, John Ward Dean, A.M., is bestowing particular atten- 
tion. ‘This increasing interest is shown by a greater number of 
visitors from all parts of the land, who make use of our library, and 
also by the greater expense and labor which are bestowed upon books 
upon these subjects. The town histories and historical discourses 
recently published are more carefully prepared, more elegantly 
printed, and illustrated by engravings of a higher order. The same 
may be said of family histories. A remarkable example is the 
“Whitney Family of Connecticut,” by S. Whitney Phoenix, Esq., 
of New York city, a member of our Society. This is one of the most 
sumptuous genealogies yet issued in this country, and probably in 
any country. It makes three large quarto volumes of nearly one 
thousand pages each, and is printed in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. The whole edition of more than five hundred is 
intended by the author as presentation copies. 

I desire to notice especially “The Genealogies and Estates of 
Charlestown, Mass.,” by Thomas Bellows Wyman, in two large vol- 
umes. ‘This work is of peculiar interest to us; first, because it was 
wiitten by a member and former officer of our Society ; and second, 
as it introduces a new feature into town histories—the history of 
estates. Mr. Wyman for more than thirty years was most zealously 
engaged in collecting the materials for these volumes. He died 
soon after he had commenced the work of printing; but, fortunate- 
ly, the editorial labor was placed in the hands of our associate, Mr. 
Henry H. Edes, who is entitled to great praise for the good taste, 
sound judgment and critical care he has manifested in the perform- 
ance of his duty. Says Col. A. H. Hoyt, our member, these vol- 
umes “in extent and importance can properly be compared with 
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only two other works of a similar character in New England, 
Savage’s ‘Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New 
England,’ and Bond’s ‘Genealogies and History of Watertown.’ ” 

I think it proper also to mention the three Reports of the Boston 
Record Commissioners which have been published, and the fourth 
now in press, which is to contain the early records of Dorchester. 
This commission is the result of a petition from this Society, of 
January, 1875. The Commissioners are William H. Whitmore, 
A.M., and William S. Appleton, A.M., both of whom are members 
of this Society, and who are entitled to honorable notice for the able 
manner with which they have discharged the duties assigned them. 

The first annual meeting of the Society held in this House was in 
1872. The opinion was then entertained by the officers and our 
more active members, that this building would answer our purpose 
without enlargement for the period of twenty years. Eight years 
have now elapsed, and up to this time the progress in occupying all 
the rooms has been more rapid than could then have been reasonably 
anticipated. We have not yet utilized all our vacant space. But 
nevertheless there is but little left. And the question of enlarging 
our borders must soon occupy our serious attention. The rapid 
growth of our membership, the enlargement of our library by gift 
and by purchase, will in a short time render the acquisition of more 
room for the accommodation of our books indispensable. I do not 
here propose any plan for the accomplishment of this object. 
We own a space in the rear of this building, now unoccupied, 
which will enable us to make a very important addition to our 
present available room. Whether this or some other method of 
obtaining more room shall be adopted, is a matter that must 
soon be considered. I would therefore recommend that the directors 
at an early day take such measures as they may deem advisable in the 
premises. And permit me to say that I doubt not, as prosperity now 
reigns with us again, we may have many among our eight hundred 
members and other liberal citizens who will be happy to aid us with 
contributions for so desirable an object, thus increasing our facil- 
ities for the prosecution of our work of preserving and perpetuating 
the memories of the past, and diffusing the principles of human 
right, justice and truth which have sustained our government in all its 
trials, and must always be the supports of a free republic. May 
not these considerations induce our friends to make donations or 
bequests to our Society in the distribution of their wealth for be- 
nevolent objects. Especially let not the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society be forgotten by our members, who will thus en- 
roll their names as benefactors to our cause, perpetuate the lineage of 
their families, live in the memory hereafter, and receive the gratitude 
of their descendants ; for, as Longfellow says, “Time has a Dooms- 
day book on which he is continually recording illustrious names.” 


The Register has been regularly and promptly published as for 
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the .last thirty-three years; and it affords me great pleasure to 
state that it successfully pursues its noble work, and is worthily 
sustained by the patronage of the public. This is one of the most 
useful, valuable and interesting periodicals of our day, and is carry- 
ing out the designs of its benevolent founders in gathering up and 
preserving much that would otherwise be destroyed by the tooth of 
time. It is a storehouse in which is deposited a vast amount of his- 
torical and genealogical information. 

This publication is intended to contain not only all that can be 
known of our New England of the past, but what is of paramount 
importance it records from year to year, as from living lips, the most 
important events and transactions of ourtimes. “It is,” says a writer, 
“a thoroughly live periodical, and the organ of a live Society, and 
ought to circulate in every intelligent household.” Another writes : 
* The volumes of the New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter are an honor to the hard working members of the Society, a mine 
of information which no student of history can afford to neglect.” 
Says another: “Icannot let an opportunity pass without giving 
testimony to the inestimable value of the labors of the Society, and 
to the priceless worth of the treasures contained in the Register.” 

The Biographical and Genealogical Department of our Society is 
constantly increasing, and becoming more an object of attraction. 
This is as it should be, and affords a gratification that is duly appre- 
ciated by the public. Biography is the flower, the essence, of his- 
tory. The records of good men and their worthy deeds are the 
great incentives which control human action. 

To have no other record than the scrap of a newspaper, no other 
memorial than a gravestone, with perhaps only the initials of the 
christian name, with which to transmit to posterity the line of a use- 
ful and honored ancestry, is an unpardonoble omission of duty to 
the memory of those who have made us what we are. No. No. 
Let there be some “footprints on the sands of time,” so that pos- 
terity may know from whence we came, what we have done to make 
the world better, what we have done to promote the progress of those 
principles which are to culminate in the perfection of our race. 

In this connection permit me to say, I give a most cordial greet- 
ing to the Boston Memorial Association, which has just been es- 
tablished for the further ornamentation of our Parks and Public 
grounds by memorial works of art, for the perpetuation of the 
memories of illustrious men and the record of memorable events, 
and I crave for it the generous support of all who feel an interest in 
the history and renown of the good city of Boston. 

The Boston Antiquarian Club, also just formed, has a similar 
object in some respects. It is intended to arouse an interest in the 
antiquities and history of Boston, and to preserve the records and 
memorials of its past. I commend this institution also to the public. 

During the past year we have added to our city ornamentations 
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a statue in front of City Hall, and another in Park Square, to both 
of which we give a hearty welcome. Welcome to that of Josiah 
Quincy, the patriot son of a patriot sire, the eminent and enter- 
prising magistrate, the wise counsellor, the energetic public servant, 
the honest man! Welcome to the Emancipation Group, forever to 
remind the passer by that the foul blot of slavery has been wiped 
from our national escutcheon never to appear again! Welcome to 
the statue of Samuel Adams, the son of liberty, the hater of tyranny, 
the stern and inflexible patriot, that is soon to be erected in sight of 
Faneuil Hall, whose walls once resounded with the stirring eloquence 
of his patriotic words! Welcome to those works of art which 
are hereafter to adorn our city as memorials of illustrious men, 
memorable events, great principles and great results, which shall 
contribute to the fame of Boston, the glory of our country, and the 
welfare of mankind ! 

Let the Arch of Triumph rise to commemorate the march of free- 
dom on these western shores. Let our market places, public squares 
and buildings be adorned with these memorials of genius, patriotism 
and philanthropy. Thus shall we cherish for generations to come the 
virtues and heroism of our fathers who laid the foundations of this 
republic, the men who laid down their lives for its defence, and the 
benefactors who planted our institutions, and the genius which has 
brought relief to suffering humanity. This will elevate the taste of 
the community, and move the heart to imitate such praiseworthy 
deeds and examples of moral worth. 

This subject has not, hitherto, sufficiently engaged the attention 
of the public, nor have we duly considered the mission of man on 
earth. How transcendantly sublime his position, exalted above all 
creatures, and for whom all nature labors! How almost superhu- 
man his powers of mind! How insatiable his thirst for knowledge, 
sounding the depths of science and philosophy, controlling the 
forces of nature, gathering up the issues of time, solving the prob- 
lem of life, yearning for an eternal existence beyond the grave! 
Well was it said, “we touch heaven when we lay our hand ona 
human being.” We cannot understand it, but this we know, he 
has a soul to exist through the ages of eternity. Truly may we say, 
in the words of Pope, “the proper study of mankind is man.” 

There is a spirit in man capable of eternal progress; resources 
infinite and inexhaustible are constantly inviting him to move on in 
his researches, until he shall have become master of all elements, 
and have brought them into subjection to his will. 

I have spoken to you frequently of the importance of our genea'o- 
gical researches in tracing out, recording, and transmitting to those 
who may follow us, the genealogy of our members, so that their 
descendants may perpetuate their line through coming time, with 
the names of those who have been blessings to the world. True 
we may find, in some instances, characters whose lives we would 
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not imitate, but the general rule prevails that the blood of the an- 
cestry tells on posterity. We are not of those who believe in the 
sentiment of the poet when he says, 


** Thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Has coursed through scoundrels ever since the flood.”’ 





Let us treasure up the bright examples of worth which have made 
our country what it is. The genealogical as well as the biographical 
department of our Society is in fact becoming more interesting and 
useful every year, and is daily giving assistance to those engaged in 
these researches. These sources will aid us in the preparation of 
our Memorial Volumes, furnish important information, and enable 
the Society henceforth to record correct sketches of the lives and 
characters of deceased members, that posterity may avail themselves 
from authentic resources of information on which they can depend. 

In my last address I referred to the biographies of deceased mem- 
bers, to be printed at the charge of the Towne Memorial Fund, the 
first volume of which was then in preparation under the charge of a 
committee appointed for the purpose, with J. Gardner White, A.M., 
as Secretary. Though the printing of the work has only recently 
commenced, there has been no unnecessary delay. The committee 
have found it difficult to obtain information with regard to some of 
the early deceased members of the Society, because of the lapse of 
time during which their contemporaries have died, rendering it diffi- 
cult for anything more than the barest statistics to be found. Fail- 
ure of some of the writers to produce the promised memoir, caused 
in some cases by death or illness, in others by inability to obtain 
expected information, has hindered the publication; but the com- 
mittee have begun to print, and the work will go forward as steadily 
and vigorously as possible. The work will be furnished to members 
at a small discount from the actual cost, so that any member who 
chooses can be benefited by the fund. Those who wish to sub- 
scribe for copies are advised to hand their names to the secretary, as 
the money received for this volume will be added to the income of 
the fund, and used in defraying the cost of a second volume. 

Few are fully aware of the importance of history in recording 
events as they transpire, or of its influence in promoting the welfare 
of mankind. Living as we do in this world of wonders, witnessing 
the mighty events which are shaping its destiny, and which are to cul- 
minate in the greatest good for the human race, is it not marvellous 
that there has been so little interest in this most delightful and useful 
study? Gratifying as is the interest now manifested in historical 
research, we ought not to stop here. Why should not all our cities 
and populous towns have their historical societies? They would be 
valuable adjuncts to the town libraries, would imbue our young 
people with a love of history, and give them the knowledge which 
all should possess of their country and kin. I commend this 
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subject to the consideration of the public generally. _ History is the 
mirror in which we may see the form and features of the past, the 
monitor of good for the future. History is one of the choicest 
blessings of civilization. It strengthens local attachments, promotes 
the love of kindred and home, opens the heart to sympathy and 
moral influences, widens the range of thought and ministers to the 
happiness and advancement of our race ; in a word, it conveys one of 
the most refined and pure pleasures that the human mind can enjoy, 
furnishing illustrations worthy of imitation through all time. 

‘¢ There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 

The which observed, a man may prophesy 

With a near aim of the chance of things 

As yetnot cometolife. * * * * *” 


And when the battle of life is on the wane, how its voices still 
charm us with bright examples of virtue, patriotism, philanthropy 
and renown! How consoling the reflection that when we shall have 
passed off the stage of existence, there may be a record of us left 
on earth ! 

I rejoice most heartily in the increased interest now manifested 
in the study of history, and especially that which relates to our own 
ancestry and country. The discovery of this western hemisphere 
was indeed a momentous event! In the words of Mr. Everett, 
* Another world! twin sister of the ancient world, a boundless thea- 
tre for human enjoyment and action, with a population animated by a 
higher spirit of humanity to be reproduced and perfected in the west.” 

When the Scandinavians, Leif and Thorwald, moored their little 
ships on our northern shores, they were the precursors of this great 
event. When Christopher Columbus dropped his anchors in our 
tropical sea, it was an unparalleled epoch in the history of the world ; 
but the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock, guided 
by the star of empire like that which stood over Bethlehem, 
O, memorable deed! there to promote the grandest extension of 
human rights and of Christian civilization that mankind has ever 
witnessed—there to erect a LIVING monument whose summit should 
overlook the world, and whose every side should proclaiia in solemn 
eloquence to the end of time, Freepom or Conscience, EQuaL 
Rieguts AND Goop Witt tro Man; the Shekinah of the future 
greatness and glory of our blessed land :— 


‘* The hope and home of Liberty.”’ 


How astonishing the influences which have resulted from this event, 
and its consequent bearings on the welfare of the human race—in- 
fluences which have swayed the fate of nations, and which will con- 
tinue to light up the dark corners of the earth with the blessings of 
our free institutions, while religion and philanthropy shall have a 
place in the heart of man! Look, for instance, at the influence of 
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our western civilization on the empire of Japan, a nation whose 
origin and early history are involved in obscurity. It is only about 
twenty-five years since Commodore Perry anchored his squadron 
in the Bay of Yeddo to negotiate a treaty with its government. 
It is but a few years since Japan, with a population three-fourths 
as large as that of the United States, became intimately associated 
with us. Until this time she was considered as a far-off nation, 
almost an isolated land, veiled in mystery, one of the most unknown 
and inaccessible countries of the world. Now, by the wonderful 
achievements of science and the golden ties of commercial inter- 
course, she is brought within eighteen days of our shores, and is 
eager to embrace everything in science, literature, religion and civil 
polity that may contribute to the happiness of her people and the 
elevation of the nation; and it is not too much to say that no oriental 
race possesses such eminentcapacity ora greater desire for improvement, 
and whatever opinions may be entertained in regard to Americaniz- 
ing Japan, there can be no doubt that the government and the most 
enlightened portion of the population desire to avail themselves 
of our civilization. The marvellous waking up of this people and 
their desire to keep abreast with the times, and to avail themselves of 
the benefits of western civilization, constitute one of the most remarka- 
ble phenomena in modern history. Said Mr. Mori, her represen- 
tative to the United States and late envoy to China, now to England, 
“The march of modern civilization in Japan has already reached the 
heart of the nation; the English language following suppresses the 
use both of the Japanese and Chinese. Our intelligent race are 
eager to grasp the principal truths from the precious treasury of 
western science and art and religion. Our meagre language is 
doomed to yield to the domination of the English tongue.” Japan 
already boasts of her institutions, modelled on our example, and is 
making large appropriations for the promotion of educational and 
industrial interests. “It is education,” said Mr. Mori to me on his 
first visit to Boston, “it is education that makes a people great and 
powerful, and I look to the institutions of New England as an illus- 
tration of what may be done in Japan.” Actuated by these influences 
Japan is rising, and will we believe ultimately take her place among 
the enlightened nations of the earth. Fortunate was it for his 
country that Mr. Mori came to New England for information. 
Fortunate, indeed, that he consulted such men as Presidents 
Woolsey, Stearns, Hopkins, Eliot, McCosh and Seelye, Secre- 
tary Boutwell, and Professors Henry, Murray and Northrup, 
as to the elements which have made our nation so prosperous 
and powerful, all uniting in the opinion that civil and religious 
freedom, free schools and christianity were the foundation stones on 
which this republic has been reared. Japan has already erected an 
Agricultural College at Sapparo, built and put in operation under 
the supervision of President Clarke of our own college, over which, 
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by order of the Mikado, he installed a President and three Profes- 
sors, all graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. She 
has a large experimental farm, the superintendent of which is also a 
graduate of our Agricultural College, where have been introduced 
the best products and implements of the United States. The desire 
for agricultural improvement has for some time been a noticeable 
feature, the mayor of Yeddo having informed me several years since 
that he had large orchards devoted especially to the cultivation of our 
American fruits. So the leaven works; both Japan and China have 
sent their sons in large numbers to be educated in our institutions, 
and, were it not for the opposition and persecution manifested in 
some quarters of our country to the Chinese, we should have more 
of them. The subject of erecting an Agricultural College in 
China is seriously contemplated, and I doubt not that before many 
years the work will be accomplished. 

It is general education that has raised our country to its present 
elevated position in the eyes of the world, and history will continue 
to repeat this lesson. How aptly did our old friend Thomas Greene 
Fessenden, fifty years ago, poetize this sentiment. 

‘* Survey the globe through every zone, 
From Lima to Japan, 

In lineaments of light *tis shown 

That culture makes the man. 

The best man has, had, hopes, can have, 
Past, promised or possessed, 

Are fruits which culture gives or gave 
At intellect’s behest.’’ 

If such are the influences of civil and religious freedom, of free 
schools, free thought and free worship, what may we not reasonably 
look forward to in the future? How comparatively recent the arrival 
of the Mayflower, a period not three times as long as the lives of 
some who are still living—and how amazing the results which have 
followed the immigration of this little band to our wild New England 
shores! How marvellous the progress of improvement since the 
settlement of our country scarcely two hundred and sixty years ago! 
What a magnificent, almost inconceivable advance, should the future 
be commensurate with the past ! and yet we have no reason to doubt 
that it may not be more astonishing when the inspired gospel of 
science and civilization shall have accomplished their mission on 
earth. When I reflect on the feeble condition of these colonists, 
and contrast it with the magnitude, wealth and resources of our 
country at the present time, I am led to exclaim, Verily, Plymouth 
Rock is the grandest monument the world contains ! 

We have mitch to learn of the early history of our country ; but 
the investigations of our historical students will ultimately bring to 
light all that can be known, and henceforth we trust we shall be 
able to preserve in our archives a correct record of important events, 
discoveries and acquisitions, so that every honored name, every 
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sacred spot and every memorable deed may be remembered and 
cherished in the history of our land. 

A very wide field for research is open to us in the old 
world, whose cities, temples, monuments and works of art, buried 
and unburied, are affording, through the reports of modern explorers 
and travellers, important information in regard to the people, customs 
and refinements of nations whose records have been long lost, and of 
which we have known but little heretofore. Among these, the dis- 
coveries in Cambodia, to which I alluded in my last, are of the most 
remarkable character. Says Mr. Vincent, a late traveller, “ Nothing 
has occurred so startling, or which has thrown so much light on Eastern 
art, as the discovery by Mohout and Bastian of the ruined cities of 
Cambodia—cities containing palaces and temples as splendid and 
stupendous as any in Egypt, Greece or Rome,” and that beyond a 
few fabulous records and legends of the Chinese, there is no authen- 
tic narrative relative to this once powerful but now degraded country 
—once so powerful, it is said, that its army contained 70,000 war 
elephants, 200,000 horsemen and 600,000 foot soldiers, and to 
whom twenty kings paid tribute. One of its temples, Nagkon Wat, 
in the city of Angkor, although it follows neither Egy)tian, Assyrian, 
Greek or Saracenic architecture, in style, beauty, solidity of con- 
struction, elaborate sculpture and painting, has no superior, nor 
any rival standing at the present day. ‘The first view of it was 
almost overwhelming. Think of a temple 500 feet long, 600 wide, 
with its central pagoda rising to the height of 250 feet, its corridors and 
halls supported with more than 1500 huge columns, each a monolith 
or single piece of stone, its walls sculptured with more than 100,000 
separate figures, and its gallery of sculptures with over half a mile 
of continuous pictures cut in low relief—and you will have an idea 
of Nagkon Wat temple of Budha. But who built this magnificent 
temple? Was it some of the lost tribes of Israel, as suggested by 
Mohout? Was it built 1000 years before Christ, as some suppose, 
or some years after his advent? And where are the descendants of 
this once highly polished people, who had the genius to design and 
the skill to erect such a structure, and of which there is no eredible 
tradition? These are questions that remain to be answered; but it 
is believed that these mysteries will ere long be solved, and throw 
much light on the history of those days. The natives themselves 
can give no information upon the subject, one replying, “It must 
either have sprung up from the ground, or been built by giants or 
perhaps by angels.” Of this old city of Angkor, two and a half 
miles long and two and a quarter miles broad, he says it is sur- 
rounded by three walls, the outer one twenty feet high and ten feet 
broad. This was known to a Portuguese historian in 1600, but was 
lost sight of from that time to 1860, two hundred and sixty years, 
when it was again brought to notice by our moderh discoverers, as 
though it had never been heard of before. Ruins of other cities, 
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temples, monuments, palaces and statuary, of great beauty and 
interest, with inscriptions and language which no philologist can 
decipher, are to be found through the whole valley of Makong river, 
to the very borders of China, many of which, exterior and interior, 
have been taken possession of by the roots of trees, while the shrubs 
and wild grass form a jungle in the court yards where once the proud 
monarchs of that land revelled in pomp and luxury. “A richer 
field,” says Mr. Vincent, “for Oriental research nowhere exists than 
in Cambodia.” 

We have much to learn in regard to the history of this western 
hemisphere. Thanks to the enterprise of our modern explorers, the 
investivations of scientists and archeologists, sustained by the patron- 
age of enlightened nations, we are constantly receiving information 
which wil! settle satisfactorily many questions which have hitherto 
perplexed us. The explorations on this continent are attracting the 
renewed attention of the world ; the magnificent architectural remains 
in South America, in Mexico and in Yucatan, supposed by learned 
writers to be the cradle of the world’s civilization on this continent, 
and whose ancient cities possess public buildings, monuments and 
architectural remains that would compare favorably with those of 
Greece or Rome—together with those in North America, especially 
the villages, buildings, towers and ancient ruins left by the Cliff- 
dwellers in the canyons of the Colorado, Montezuma and the Mancos, 
built on the verge of yawning chasms, five hundred feet to one 
thousand feet above the bottom, some of which measure from two 
hundred to four hundred feet in cireumference—the vast number 
of Mounds from Yucatan and Mexico on through the valleys of 
Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi, and west of the Rocky mountains 
to Oregon and Washington, some of which measure from 400 to 
1200 fect in circumference, and from 20 to 90 feet in height, 
with structures, sepulchres, human remains and household utensils 
within, and with broad plateaus and huge forest trees on the top, 
containing one or more acres, supposed to have been prepared for 
temples, are wonders indeed. They are no longer mythical and 
fabulous, but are well authenticated matters of history, Where 
these people came from, and whither they have gone, or whether 
they were preeeded by any other races in the United States, is not 
yet positively known. ‘These and the relics left by them, together 
with resexrches in regard to the civilization of the Mayas, the Nahuas, 
the Puchlos, and other races that once inhabited our vast continent 
thousands of years perhaps before modern civilization reached our 
Atlantic shores, are subjects which may well command a strong 
interest with the students of history; and, although science may 
never be able to determine how long man may have inhabited this 
continent, these researches are constantly adding to our knowledge 
of lone by-yone centuries. 

Among these, especially to be noticed, are the recent explorations 
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at Chichen Itza, in Yucatan, by Dr. Le Plongeon, to whom I 
alluded last year, whose original memoirs were presented to the 
American Antiquarian Society by his friend, Mr. Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr., of Worcester, by whom they were published. These 
are of the most interesting character, and’contain photographs and 
drawings made on the ground at Chichen Itza and other places, of 
temples, palaces, monuments, columns, statues and inscriptions of 
rare interest ; among which is the photograph of the famous statue of 
Chaac-Mol, one of the greatest of the Itza monarchs, which Dr. Le 
Plongeon found buried in the earth at some distance from the palace, 
and intended to bring to the United States, but was intercepted by 
the Mexican government, who removed it, with considerable display 
on its way, to the city of Mexico, where it may now be seen in the 
Museo National de Mexico. Of the memoirs of Dr. Le Plongeon, 
Professor Short, author of “The North Americans of Antiquity,” 
a most useful book embracing an account of the discoveries and 
opinions of the most eminent explorers and learned archeologists, 
from Stephens down to the present time, thus speaks: “In these 
pages we are impressed with the fact that the darkness which so 
long enveloped the antiquity of Yucatan is soon to be displaced by 
the noonday of scientific investigation.” 

During the last year one of our members has published a tract, 
which I have read with great interest. It covers a new field of 
inquiry, and in my opinion is of peculiar historical importance. 
Within the last twenty years, several hundred copper implements, 
of a pre-historic character, have been discovered in the territory 
lying more or less directly upon the borders of Lake Superior. They 
were evidently constructed from the native copper found so exclu- 
sively in that region. The opinion of the archeologists has not been 
clear as to who were the makers of these implements. Some have 
supposed that they were not made by the American Indian found here 
on the first arrival of Europeans, but by a superior race, in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, antedating the Indian by some hundreds 
of years. The Rev. Mr. Slafter, the author of the tract to which I 
have referred, has shown, by a critical survey of the reports of the 
early voyagers to our Atlantic coast and the lake region, both 
French and English, particularly the former, that these implements 
were fabricated by the Indians, and were in use by them when 
they were first visited by Europeans. Our thanks are due to the 
author of this tract for his careful investigation, and the publication 
in an English translation ‘of the passages from the early voyages of 
the French, settling a question of so much interest to the antiquary 
and the historian. 

Without discussing at length, the time when man first appeared on 
this continent—whether he was a descendant of Noah, Shem, Ham, 
or of the Jews as different archeologists are attempting to prove, or 
from whence he came—whether our New World is as old as Dr. 
VOL. XXXIV. 14 
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Hitchcock and Prof. Agassiz supposed it might be from their exa- 
mination of tertiary remains, alluvial deposits and fragmentary bones, 
say from 14,000 to 35,000 years, or as some archeologists believe 
of still greater age—we leave to those who prefer the Old to the New. 
Suffice it to say that, from the investigations of explorers, scientists, 
and linguists, the opinion prevails that our continent may be coeval 
with the old world, and have, at a very early period, received its 
population from it, that it may have been inhabited thousands of 
years before the Northmen or Columbus reached our shores, that its 
people were not indigenous on our soil, or the result of evolution 
from a lower order of creation. 


Highly interesting, instructive and valuable as these developments 
are to the consecutive history of the world, we confess to a partiality 
for the history of our own nation, and especially the record of the 
wonderful achievements of our age in which New England has par- 
ticipated so conspicuously. Had we been told fifty years ago that 
we should cross the Atlantic in nine days, leap our continent to the 
Pacific in a less period of time, that we should send the lightning 
with our messages around the globe, and stranger still that we 
should converse audibly at the distance of hundreds or thousands of 
miles, we should have thought it as impossible as to have talked 
with the inhabitants of the moon. How marvellous these acquisi- 
tions, this conquest of mind over matter! Even before the inventor 
has closed the rivets of his new machine, he hears the click of 
another leading him on to still greater advances. These, however, 
we believe, are only the initiatives of equally astonishing develop- 
ments to come hereafter—the scintillations of those great lights of 
science which, like the light of divine revelation, are to illumine the 
world, and guide us on toward the ineffable perfection of Him who 
is the source of all light, and who said in the beginning, “Let there 
be light !” and there was light. 


And now a few words more in relation to our own country, and I 
will bring this address to a close: 


I have heretofore, with few exceptions, confined my addresses to 
the business operations of our Society ; but I deem it proper, as a 
historical fact, to record the return of prosperity throughout our 
land. Years of depression and depreciation of values have sorely 
afflicted us. These were the natural results consequent upon the 
late civil war, the greatest known in history, and the necessary delay 
in the resumption of specie payments. But now that our government 
redeems her pledges in coin, the confidence of our people is restored, 
the dark forebodings of the future are gone, and the hum of indus- 
try and rejoicing are heard from one end of our land to the other, 
in the bright anticipations of the future. 

Our country was never in a more promising condition. Our vast 
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fields of the west and south are producing more and more abundant- 
ly, the genius of our industries is successfully competing with the 
skill of the world, our products are in demand for foreign supplies, 
and the balance of trade is hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
favor on the national ledger. This is the land in which we live, a 
land teeming with mines, grains, textile fibres and fertile soils, a 
land producing almost all the products of the habitable globe, a 
land where want is scarcely known, whose granaries are treasure- 
houses upon which the world may draw, and to whose enterprise, 
growth and influence none dares to fix limits. 

From such a history as the past, may we not reasonably look 
forward to the future with unbounded hopes of future greatness. 
True, our country has passed through conflicts, crises, revulsions 
and the terrible ordeal of the greatest civil war on record, events 
which would have shaken the kingdoms of the old world to their 
very centre, but like the fabled bird rising from the flames un- 
harmed, she has come out of the fire soaring triumphantly in the 
firmament of progress and power. And we fondly hope she is to 
go on still to prosper, in all that makes a nation great and glorious, 
until our whole continent may be covered with free and happy 
States, bound together under a republican government in an 
Imperial Union that never can be broken. 

** A union of lakes and a union of lands, 
A union that none can sever, 


A union of hearts and a union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever.”’ 


Speaking of this country, said Dean Stanley, “It is a part of history 
of which, for whatever reason, Englishmen are strangely ignorant 
until their imagination has been touched by the actual sight of that 
vast continent, with its inspirations, suggestions, and recollections. 
We feel that we are in the presence of one of those constellations 
which mark only those great creative epochs in the history of na- 
tions. Certain it is, from very early time a sense of a vast and mys- 
terious destiny unfolding in a distant future, has taken possession 
of the minds both of Americans and Englishmen.” And again, 
when looking upon the tumultuous, foaming waters of Niagara 
below and the brilliant sky-ascending spray above, he says: “That 
silver column glittering in the moonlight, seemed an image of the 
future of American history—of the upward heaven-aspiring destiny 
which should emerge from the distractions of the present.” 

So may it be! So-may our blessed country continue to prosper, 
rising still higher in the scale of human excellence, of wealth, pow- 
er and virtue! And could we with prophetic vision pierce the veil 
which shuts out the future, methinks we might see a white-robed 
throng, with out-spread wings, beckoning us forward and pointing 
out the paths to Immortal Renown. O my country! Let thy broad 
pennant forever wave in peace throughout our borders. Let thy 
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proud argosies of commerce whiten every sea, and let thy sons and 
daughters go forth with the glad news of freedom and salvation 
to the advancing millions that are to inhabit this land. 

O my country, my country! a glorious destiny awaits thee! The 
past is but the harbinger of still greater results in the future. Goon 
prospering and to prosper, until the song of jubilee shall arise in 
peans of praise from every tongue, people and nation to Him who 
brought our fathers to these shores and made us FREE. 





WHO IS A GENTLEMAN ? 
By Joun D. Cuamptin, Jr., A.M., of New York City. 


TY HE word gentleman is the united coinage of Norman and of Sax- 

on mints. It is the Anglo-Norman form of the Norman-French 
gentishomme or gentilhomme, the Saxon mon or man having taken 
the place of its equivalent homme. Gentilhomme, which came into 
England with the Norman conquest, appears in various forms in the 
early French ordinances. In the “ Coutumes de Paris” it is divid- 
ed, as gentis homme; in the early English statutes we find gentile 
homme and gentilehome. It was not long in acquiring its Saxon 
termination ; Robert de Bourne wrote gentille-man, and Chaucer 
gentilman. , 

Gentilhomme and its Italian and Spanish equivalents, gentilu- 
omo and gentilhombre, have a common etymological origin, all be- 
ing derivatives of the Latin gentilis homo, a phrase which in this 
connection has been variously explained. 

Gibbon inclines to the opinion that gentilis comes to us in the 
sense of the civilians, who regard it as the equivalent of ingenuws, de- 
riving it from gens in its radical signification of kin, hence a collec- 
tion of kin, aclan. Cicero says, in the words of the Pontifex Scw- 
vola: “They are gentiles who bear the same name, who are sprung 
from freemen, none of whose ancestors were slaves, and who have 
never been politically degraded (capite deminuti).” Gentilis, 
used substantively, means primarily a relation or kinsman. Festus 
says that “he is called gentilis who is sprung from the same stock 
and who bears the same name”; and, quoting Cinnius, “they are 
my gentiles who are called by my name.” Whatever modification 
the Roman gens underwent in the course of time, it consisted origin- 
ally of an aggregation of patrician families of the same name, united 
by ties of kindred and by certain political and religious affinities. 
In some respects the Scotch clan bears a close resemblance to it. An 
hereditary nobility gradually arose from the gentes, the members of 
which were called homines gentiles, men of family, who were noble 
from the fact of their descent. Gentilis, thus become synonymous 
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with nobilis, was adopted, with slight modifications, say the advo- 
cates of this theory, by the different nations that grew up on the 
ruins of the Western Empire, and was applied to those honorable 
by descent or by position. 

Dr. Johnson observes that any derivation of gentleman other than 
this “seems to be whimsical.” Tyrwhitt and Morin express a simi- 
lar opinion. Barrington, in his “Observations on Ancient Stat- 
utes,” suggests that gentil homme anciently marked the distinction 
between the simple homme, or man with but one name (such as 
John or Thomas), and him who bore a surname, or family name, 
derived from a gens. <A statute of Edward III., 1360, would seem 
to admit of such a deduction. 

But Pasquier thinks that we must look for the origin of both gen- 
tleman and esquire in the names of certain military regiments or com- 
panies of the times of Julian the Apostate and of the emperors imme- 
diately succeeding him, known respectively as Gentiles and Scutarii. 
These organizations were thus named, doubtless, in accordance with 
Roman usage, on account of some distinguishing peculiarity, the 
Scutarii because they were armed with the scutwm or buckler, the 
Gentiles because they, or the most of them, were gentiles in the 
sense of not Romans. Another body was called Sagittarii, the 
Archers; others, from their nativity, Bavarii and Arcades. The 
Gentiles and Scutarii, who seem to have acted as a Pretorian or 
Imperial Guard, are mentioned frequently by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, as having been particularly noted for valor. The Gauls, says 
Pasquier, observing that they were favored above their comrades, 
and received the best appointments of all the Roman soldiers on the 
borders of the provinces, became accustomed insensibly to apply the 
same names, genti/hommes and escuyers, to those to whom their 
kings gave the best positions. But Menage finds no probability in 
this “ fantasy,” and Selden cannot believe that so small a body as 
a company or a regiment could propagate so universally through the 
provincial tongues such a name for all that were nobilis. 

Menage sees some probability in the conjecture that the word 
comes from gentilis in the ecclesiastical sense of pagan or one not 
a Christian. Gaul had been christianized before the Franks subju- 
jugated it, and the ancient inhabitants, through disdain or jealousy 
of their conquerors, who appropriated all the seigneuries and fran- 
chises, called them gentiles or gentilshommes, as being only hea- 
then. The fact that paynemerye, paganry, occurs occasionally, in 
glosses of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in the sense of 
gentilitas, would seem to give some slight show of plausibility to 
this derivation. 

A fourth opinion which, says the “Encyclopédie Methodique,” 
seems to rest on the best foundation, is that the term is derived 
from the same Latin word in the sense of “those devoted to the ser- 
vice of the state (/es gens devoué aw service de état), as the 
VOL, XxxIv. 14* 
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Franks sometimes were, whence is sprung our chief nobility. Taci- 
tus, speaking of the Gauls, says that the companions of the prince 
do not take part in public affairs until they have embraced the pro- 
fession of arms; that the military dress is for them the manly habit ; 
and that they are then no longer members of particular families, but 
belong to the country and the nation, of which they become the mem- 
bers and defenders.” The “Cyclopédie du XIXme Siécle” gives 
the same derivation. 

But there is still another sense in which gentilis homo was used 
by the Romans, which gives us, Selden believes, the true etymology 
of the medieval gentil-homme. The Latin gens acquired in time 
the secondary signification of a nation. It was used indefinitely at 
first, but in the early centuries of the christian era it gradually 
took a new shade of meaning, and was applied to barbarian and un- 
civilized peoples only. On the decline of the Empire, when Scy- 
thians, Sclavonians and Germans were inundating Europe, gentes 
became a synonym of barbari, and was given as a generic term to 
all nations not Greeks nor Romans. Grentilis or gentilis homo was 
used to designate an individual barbarian, and its plural gentiles a 
number collectively. 

The several legal codes of the period show that the term was used 
very generally in this sense. Among the laws of Valentinian and 
Valens is one, “de nuptiis gentilium,” concerning the marriages 
of gentiles, in which gentilis and barbarus occur synonymously. 
In the Theodosian Code, too, these words are used interchangeably. 
Godefroi, in his commentary on the latter code, says that the gen- 
tiles referred to in this law were barbarians who were living under 
Roman jurisdiction and were acting as their allies. Roman citizens 
living in the provinces were called provinciales and were on an 
equal footing with other Romans. Marriages between them and 
gentiles or barbavians were forbidden. Godefroi again, quoting 
Ambrosius, says: “The warlike Gothic soldiers in the train of the 
Emperor Valentinian were called Gentiles.” This has reference, 
doubtless, to the military organization mentioned by Ammianus, 
which took its name from the fact that its members were gentiles or 
barbari. 

On the overthrow of the Empire, the Romans were forced to take 
the humiliating position of a conquered people, and were treated as 
an inferior race by the barbarians who had dispossessed them. They 
were not permitted to bear arms, were burdened with heavy taxes, 
and were subjected to many legal and political disabilities. They 
were not even judged by the same laws, but were held amenable to 
the Roman statutes, while the Gentiles were subject to none but their 
own codes. The barbarian codes, although not compiled until the 
seventh or eighth centuries, are a reflection of the preceding ages, 
and exhibit curiously the spirit of the times. The relative condi- 
tion of the conquerors and the conquered is well illustrated by the 
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money valuation put on the life and personal liberty of each. By 
the code of the Ripuarian Franks, a Ripuarian was fined two hun- 
dred solidi for the crime of slaying a stranger Frank; one hundred 
and sixty solidi for a stranger Burgundian, German, Frizian, Ba- 
varian, or Saxon; but for the homicide of a stranger Roman he 
was mulcted only one hundred solidi. By the Salic law, if any 
Roman put a Frank in bonds without cause, he was fined thirty 
solidi; but a Frank who committed a similar offence against the 
liberty of a Roman was fined but fifteen solidi. Ifa Roman robbed 
a Frank, the penalty was sixty-two solidi; but a Frank could rob 
a Roman at a cost of thirty solidi. By the same code, if any one 
killed a free born Frank cr a Barbarian, the penalty was two hun- 
dred solidi ; but if any one slew a “ tributary Roman,” the fine was 
only forty-five solidi. “So change the fortunes of the highest and 
the lowest,” remarks an ancient commentator. 

So great, indeed, was the contrast between the Grentilis and the 
Roman, and so superior in every respect was the liberty enjoyed by 
the former, that many of the Romans chose, says Selden, rather to 
be of their condition, though poor, than to live in a wealthy subju- 
gation that was so like a servitude. The very name of Roman fell 
into disrepute, observes Mezeray, and the term gentilis, once ap- 
plied in a somewhat scornful sense to the barbarians, was accepted 
by them as an honorable appellation serving to distinguish them and 
their posterity from the debased Romans whom they had learned to 
despise. In time the word, thus raised from humiliation into honor, 
acquired still a new meaning, not far removed from its original 
sense, and became the synonym of nobilis and of generosus. 

Gibbon, as before remarked, expresses an opinion in favor of the 
first derivation (from genézlis in the sense of ingenuus), believing it to 
be “more pure as well as probable.” The weight of evidence, how- 
ever, seems to be with the last, to which Selden inclines. Gibbon 
errs in regarding the question from an etymological rather than from 
an historical standpoint, thus confounding the acquired meaning of 
the title with the circumstance of its origin. There ought to be no 
dispute concerning the etymology of gentilhomme. It comes to us, 
from whatever source we derive it, in the sense of one noble by 
origin. The only debatable question then is: through the concur- 
rence of what historical events did it reach this meaning? If we 
accept the theory that the gentleman is the modern representation of 
the Roman gens, we must believe that the barbarians adopted from 
the vanquished a title anda name for their men of rank. Their codes 
prove that this was not their usage. On the contrary they seem to 
have been very tenacious of their indigenous titles, civil, military 
and judicial. While the text of their laws is in Latin, words denot- 
ing rank or position and terms connected with the tenure and con- 
veyance of land are generally in the respective languages of the 
races framing the codes. 
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Further, granting that one of the nations that grew up on the 
ruins of the Empire may have adopted the Latin title, it is difficult 
to believe that a//; Goths and Lombards as well as Franks, did so 
at about the same time and under similar circumstances; yet we 
find the equivalent of gentilhomme in all the Romance languages. 

Lastly, if Gibbon’s theory be true, the title would have been ap- 
plied from the beginning to a class only, whereas the contrary is 
the fact. In the Roman laws gentilis was used to designate all 
barbarians under Roman jurisdiction. It was not until after the fall 
of the Western Empire, when it became a term serving to mark 
the distinction between victor and vanquished, that it grew gradually 
into a title of honor. 

Indeed, to account for so general an adaptation of a foreign title, 
we must presuppose some moving cause more potent than the fact 
that the Romans had used it previously. This moving cause is 
found in a circumstance common to all the peoples who succeeded 
to the Roman inheritance,—that they were called genéiles in the 
sense of being not Romans, a distinction which gathered new sig- 
nificance as the name of Roman fell into disrepute. It is far more 
reasonable to suppose that the title originated from such a sense of 
the word, which was in general use, than from one of only limited 
application. This opinion is strengthened by the facts that franc- 
homme, a Frank-man or freeman, and gentilhomme were some- 
times used synonymously ; and that hidalgo, in one sense the Span- 
ish equivalent of gentilhombre, is probably a derivation of hijo 
d’ Algoda, literally the son of a Goth. 

Hence, as any Frank or any Goth, in short any barbarian, was a 
gentilis homo or gentleman in the beginning, the term in its most 
radical sense is properly applied only to a descendant of the gentile 
conquerors of the Roman Empire. As this sense of the word was 
the result of the peculiar relations existing between victors and van- 
quished, so its secondary signification, well- born, was its natural and 
inevitable sequence, under a feudal polity. 

Its modern conventional meaning of well-bred or well-mannered, 
is the growth of a society born of a ‘higher civilization. 





HOW TO WRITE TOWN HISTORIES. 
By the Hon. Cuartes Hupson, A.M., of Lexington, Mass. 


iw must be gratifying to every lover of his country, to witness 
the growing interest which is taken in the knowledge of its early 
history ; and of the manners and customs—the habits and objects— 
and in a word, the character of those who first planted these colo- 
nies. The publication of local: or town histories is well calculated 
to bring to light and to perpetuate a knowledge of these facts. In 
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these little municipalities the seeds of our present growth and pros- 
perity were sown ; and here those principles of equal rights and self- 
government were exhibited in practice, which have made us a free 
people. 

A town history, if it be judiciously compiled, will supply the de- 
mand of the public. While every town is a little community by it- 
self, having its own wants and habits, it is, at the same time, a con- 
stituent part of the county, state and nation; and if its history be 
properly written, it will give the local events in the town, and at the 
same time mention the connection of the town with the county and 
state; and the bearing, if there be any, which any local occurrence 
may have upon the public at large. Both of these objects should 
be kept constantly in view by the town historian—the annals of the 
town, and the connection of the events with general history. No 
history of Danvers, for example, would be complete, which did not 
mention that strange delusion, witchcraft ; and state that this de- 
lusion prevailed more or less at that period among the civilized na- 
tions of Europe. No history of Charlestown would be regarded as 
wise, which omitted the events of the 17th of June, 1775; or of 
Lexington or Concord, which did not treat of the events of the 19th 
of April of the same year. Several towns were destroyed by the 
Indians in king Philip’s war, and the settlements broken up; and a 
historian of any of these towns would be short-sighted, who did not 
meke these events a part of his narrative. Nor should either of 
these events be presented simply as the annals of that particular 
locality. They should be treated of as events which concerned the 
people at large, and should be regarded as a part of the nation’s 
history. Many of our towns furnish a germ of biography, which 
may well connect it with the state. These remarks will apply more 
particularly to the original and early settled towns; though many 
places, like Lowell and Lawrence, by their manufactures have ac- 
quired for themselves a national character. The general positions 
taken above are so obviously sound, that all reflecting men, we should 
suppose, would readily endorse them. A history of the town of Ply- 
mouth, which should describe the country in and near the principal 
village as somewhat uneven and rather romantic, having a rocky bluff 
extending to high water mark, and terminating in a large boulder, 
which has been partially removed, might be regarded as substan- 
tially correct ; but if it should omit to mention that great national 
event—the landing of the Pilgrims there, and the founding of an 
English colony, it would be regarded as a burlesque upon history. 

And yet we see histories of towns published from time to time, 
which would reprezent the town as a mere isolated community, hay- 
ing no public character of its own; and having no particular con- 
nection with any other and larger organization. Within a few 
months I have read the histories of three large and important towns 
in the commonwealth, which contained much information, and many 
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interesting annals, which appeared to me to be defective inasmuch 
as they hardly alluded to any national characteristic, or showed that 
any of the events which transpired within their borders, connected 
them with the state, and so in fact constituted a part of public his- 
tory. Such omissions are unfortunate, as they rob the town of an 
important part of its character, and deprive the general historian 
of the labors of the local annalist. 

Without any disposition to be invidious, or to arraign any local 
annalist, but to illustrate the positions I have taken, I will mention 
the history of old Braintree and Quincy—a town rendered na- 
tional by her granite quarries, were there nothing else: for many 
of the stone fronts in distant cities will refer you to the quarries within 
this noted town. And then her biographical character has given 
her a fame not confined to the township or the state. It was here 
that Governor Hancock first beheld the light of day, and his name 
belongs to the whole country. The active citizen in our revolution- 
ary struggle, the proscribed patriot by Gage, the President of the 
Provincial and of the Continental Congress, the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the first governor of Massachusetts 
under the constitution—All this gave him a national character which 
should adorn the place of his birth. And the Quincy family, 
noted at first, and sustained to the present day, would give the town 
a reputation well worthy of mention. And the fact that a sin- 
gle family of the town should furnish two Presidents of the United 
States and three public envoys to the leading courts of Europe, 
should give a prominence to the name of Adams and fame to the 
town which gave them birth. But the readers of their recent his- 
tory, I fear, would fail to see justice done to that family, and 
would regret that the town in its modesty should forego so large a 
share of the honor which is justly her due. 

The history of Sutton, an unimportant town in — coun- 
ty, contains very full annals of the acts of the town, and a brief 
statement of its manufactures, which give the town a public charac- 
ter, and which might have been further presented to the honor of 
the place, and so made Sutton a constituent part of the nation’s de- 
velopment of manufactures. The location of the first settlers in 
the township is well; but the division and the subdivision of the 
original tracts of land down to the present day, and the names of 
the occupant of the dwellings from year to year, might have been 
partially omitted and the place supplied by a more full and distinct 
statement that Sutton was a part of the county and state, and that 
she contributed to the independence of the colonies, and labored 
ardently to sustain the integrity of the Union when assailed by 
traitors. 

Lancaster, in the same county, was one of the earliest and most 
important towns in the commonwealth; and in fact has furnished 
more incidents for public history than almost any town in the state. 
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Here the annals of the town on every page seem to afford materials 
for public history ; and to suggest reflections bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the whole country. The settlement in the midst, as it were, 
of Indian tribes, might afford matter for serious reflection, and give 
an insight to the Indian character. The depredations in Philip’s-war 
would seem forcibly to suggest the cause of that war, the character of 
the chief who instituted it, the vigor with which he prosecuted it, the 
number of towns which were wholly or partially destroyed, the great 
suffering of the colonies, and the final capture of that bloody 
warrior. 

And the subsequent incursions of the savagss under the guidance 
or with the approbation of the French, would seem to present the 
inquiry, what led to these prolonged contests between England and 
France for the possession of these northern and western possessions ; 
and this inquiry would very naturally reveal the fact that the reli- 
gious element, as well as the territorial, was involved in the contest. 
But we were disappointed to see that these subjects were either omit- 
ted or touched upon so briefly as to deprive the good old town of 
Lancaster of the honor of being a constituent part of the community, 
suffering for others more remote from the scene of danger, but 
equally interested in the great questions at issue. It would seem also 
that a biographical sketch of some of the actors in these wars, and 
of some of the brave men who came to the relief of Lancaster in the 
days of her peril, were quite as important, and would be quite as inter- 
esting even to the people of the place, as the names of obscure per- 
sons found upon some of the dilapidated stones in the ancient grave 
yards ; or the location of some private road, to enable one or more 
families to go more conveniently to mill or to some remote part of 
their farm. The settlement of the first ministers, when there was 
but one in town, and he settled for life, and in most such cases was 
the sole educated man in the town, might properly be stated in de- 
tail; but when the people became divided into several religious soci- 
eties, and their clergymen were frequently changing, it would seem 
that the details of the councils to settle or dismiss the minister, even 
to the locality and name of the delegates, would belong rather to the 
records of each society than to the history of the town. 

I may be thought too fastidious on this subject ; but regarding, as 
I do, the town organization as a leading glory of New England, 
and these little municipalities as the fountain of power and of moral 
sentiment, I think that every town history should enforce the idea 
that our towns are an important element even in our nation’s history 
and character. The first practical lessons of civil equality, as well 
as religious freedom, were exhibited in these small corporations. 
They were the fountain of power, the source of our greatness, and 
this fact should be recognized in every local history. It became so 
obvious that the seeds of national independence were sown in our 
town meetings, that the British Parliament passed a law forbidding 
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our town meetings, except for the choice of town officers, and the 
appropriations for the ordinary purposes of the town. We then 
should learn wisdom from our enemies, and endeavor to sustain 
what they would destroy ; and I know of no better opportunity, or 
fitter occasion to do justice to our towns, than to show their connec- 
tion with our national history and welfare, whenever we publish our 
town annals. 

These general views are submitted to the consideration of the pub- 
lic, in the hope that the true character of our little democratic or- 
ganizations and their real worth, may be fully presented in every 
town history that may be written. 





REV. SAMUEL DANFORTH’S RECORDS OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH IN ROXBURY, MASS. 


Communicated by Witttam B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 
(Continued from page 89.] 


[1664.] June 26. About this time began y* blasting of y* wheat to 
be p’ceived. 

July 13. A church gathered at Groyton & m* Willard ordained. 

July 20. A church gathered in y* bounds of Cambridge & m" John 
Eliot jun. ordained Pastor & m* Tho. Wiswall Ruling Elder. 

July 22. The kings Comissioners arrived here, viz Colonel Nichols, m* 
Cartwright, S' Rob‘ Carr & m* Maverick. 

31. They departed for Long Island & Monhados. 

Sept 1. Wee had a solemn & publick Fast throughout y* Jurisdictié. 

2. A great storm of Wind that beat down much of Or fruit, & y* nip- 
ping Cold & frost did much hurt amongst y* Indian Corne. 

Octob. 30. Major Daniel Denison had his House fired at Ipswich & 
burnt down. ; 

Nov. 16. A solemn Publick fast throughout this jurisdiction. 

Nov. 17. About this time there appeared a Comet in y* Heavens the 
first time I saw it w"" was y* 5" of 10". It appeared a little below the 
Crows Bill in Hydra in y* Tropick of Capricorn or neer to it. on ye 18%" 
day it appeared in Canis Major 2 degrees below y* Tropick. on y*® 19% 
day I observed it to passe on y® upper star in y* Hares foot about 2 degrees 
& } above the tropicke. It continued till Feb. 4.* 


* Increase Mather says: “ A.D. 1664. A famous Comet was conspicuous to the whole 
World this year. Many have published their Sentiments concerning it. A Reverend and 
worthy person ” (in a note Mr. Mather says, “ Mr. Danforth Pastor of the Church in Roz- 
bury ’’)“ amongst ourselves (who is now ascended above the Stars) hath left us his observa- 
tions about the motions of this Comet as by himself taken notice of.” “ Not long after this 
another no less admirable did appear.” He devotes several pages to the description of 
these comets, and to the remarkable events which followed in their train, among which were 
the great plague and the great fire in London. In the former event ‘ there died sometimes 
above seveuteen thousund in one week; and more than an hundred thousand were swept 
away in « years time in that one City.” And by the fire, “ eighty seven Parishes were con- 
sumed by those fatal flames. The smoak of that burning caused the Sun to look as if it 
were turned into darkness, and the Moon into blood. It hath been computed that there 
were burnt within the Walls of the City twelve thousand houses, and without a thousand. 
The wh vie damage amounting to at least nine Millions, and nine hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.” 
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Feb. 4. m* Samuell Torry was ordained to y® office of a Pastor in y* 
Church at Waymouth. 

we had a very mild & moderate winter till y* middle of February. 

Feb. 19 & 21. Bitter Cold weather. Feb. 22 Snow & Feb. 27 Snow. 

March 11. Another Comet appeared in y® East in y* constellation of 
Antinous. 

15. Our aged Governor m' John Endicot dyed. 

1665. 22. A publick fast throughout this Colony. 

5 May. In this moneth were our debates w™ y° k’s Comissioners. 

June 3. was a g* battell betw. England & Holland. 

June 20. At shutting in happened a burning in Roxbury in y® dwelling 
House of Abraha Newell senior, & June 23, his old barne fired by his girle. 

June 22. A publick Fast. 

This moneth y* lord smot our wheat both winter & summer w™ Mildew. 

July 5. There happened a very sad accident at Situate. lieftenant Tor- 
ry, having rec* order frd the Governor of Plimouth (by reasé of the kings 
letter y* informes of y* Hollanders coming ag*' vs) to look to y* powder & 
ammunition of y* Towne, He went into y® House of Goodma Tickner* 
where y® Magazine of y*° Town was, w" was but two barrels of powder & 
opened y™ & while y° said lieftenant was drying some of y* powder, abroad 
upd boards & doores, by some accident, G. knows what, y* powder was fired 
both that in y* house & and that abroad, & y* house blown up & broken in 
pieces, And y® woman of y® House Goodwife Tickner miserably burnt 
esp'ly on her belly (for it seemes she was at that instant stepping upd 
y® barrell y* was in y* house to reach something) & a little childe also was 
sadly burnt & buryed amongst y* rubbish & Timber, but y* woman & childe 
lived sev’rall houres after about 10 or 11. Also y® lieftenant was sadly 
burnt esp’ly on his breast, face hands & armes, yet he lived till y® next day 
& then dyed. 

July 15. There was dreadful thunder [&] lightning. A stream of fire 
was observed to fall upon m" Benj. Gilhamst House, w*" shattered his 
chimney & some of y® principall beams in y* house, wounded & hurt his 
daughter mrs More, stupifyed y® rest that were in y® house. Also at 
charlstown y® lightning rent a Mast of a little Vessell. 

And at y® Castle it wounded 3 or 4 men In so much that they eryed out 
some houres after, some that y" tooes, others y‘ their legs were falling off, 
and y® Captain of the Castle, m™ Rich. Davenport, a man of a choice & ex- 
cellent sp’t, having bin hard at work, was layd down upon his bed in y* 
Castle, there being but a Wainscot betw. ye bed & y* Magazine of Powder, 
the lightning came in at y*® window & smot y® Captain on y* right eare so 
y' it bled, bruised his flesh upon his head, wounded & burnt his breast & 
belly, & stroke him dead that he never spake more: but it pleased God y*® 
powder escaped y° fire. likewise there was a dog lay at y* gate & a boy, 
one of y® Captains sons was not far from him: the lightning stroke y* dog 
& killed Him, but y* boy through mercy had no hurt. 

The same day about y*.same time y’ was a whirlwind betw. Dedham & 
Dorchester w°" took water out of y® River & spouted it up in y® air, cast 
down many trees & carryed away many cocks of Hay, & other hay that 
lay in y* swath & in windrows. 


* William Ticknor, ancestor of the late George Ticknor, of Boston. 
t+ Benjamin Gillam, of Boston, was a ship carpenter. 
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About y* same time also at Malbury was a storm of Haile, some as big 
. an Egge, some long & flatt, some Cornered, some neer as big as a mii’s 

st. 

July & August. <A great Drought w* burnt up y® pastures & threat- 
ned y* Indian Corn. 4 

The Anabaptists gathered y™s, into a church, prophesied one by one, & 
some one amongst y™ administred y* Lords supper, after he was regularly 
excomunicated by y* ch. at Charlstown. They also set up a lecture at 
Drinkers* house, once a fortnight. They were admonished by y* Court 
of Assista[ 

10" 7" 65. Hugh Clark was called before y* church & charged with 
telling a lye in y* face of y* Court, slandering Authority in saying that his 
son in law was Committed for Murder which was proved 1. By his own 
Confession to y® Elders y' [t]he court had reprehended Him for so speak- 
ing, & y‘ y*® foreman of y* Jury affirmed y* he had so spoken. 2. By y* 
Testimony of Samuel Williams, who heard Hugh Clark speak those very 
words in opencourt. But Hugh Clark in y* Church denyed y‘ y* [he?] spake 
these words & that the court or any of y*® magistrates imputed it to him y* 
he had so spoken or reprehended & blamed him for it: By all w*" it ap- 
peared to y*® church y* his soul was sick & needed medicine & therefore dis- 
pensed a publick admonition vnto Him. It doth appear yt Hugh Clark 
did herein tell a notorious lye agst y® light of his Conscience, 1. Bec: y® 
Court laboured to convince Him of his error in so speaking & argued y® 
matter with him to shew him his error & yet he stood to justify what he 
had said [attested by Samuel Williams.] 2. bec. Hugh Clark told my- 
self y‘* his aim & intent in what he said in y® Court was to get some satis- 
faction & recompence for y* wrong y‘ was done to his son in law. 

7.7.65. m* Adam Blakeman, Pastor to y® church at Stratford rested 
from his labours. 

5" 8" 65. About 10 a clocke at night there happened an Earthquake. 

9" 65. Contributions were made in several churches for y° relief of y* 
distressed by reasd of y® Sicknes in London. 

27" 9" 1665. M™ Sarah Alcockf dyed, a vertuous woman, of vnstained 
life, very skilful in physick & chirurgery, exceeding active yea vnwearied 
in ministering to y* necessities of others. Her workes praise her in y° 

tes. 

8" 9" 65. A solemn Thanksgiving. 

15. 9" 65. m* Samuel Shepard was ordained Pastor to y® church at 
Rowley. 


* Edward Drinker, son of Philip and Elizabeth Drinker, was born about the year 1622. 
The father, a potter by trade, arrived in the ship Abigail, in 1635, at the age of 39, bringing 
with him his wife, aged 32, and their two children, Edward and John. Edward, it seems, 
followed the occupation of his father, in Charlestown, where Philip lived—being, with his 
wife, a member of the church there—and where he dicd in 1647. The son was chosen one 
of the constables of the town, and, in 1645, was appointed to look after the swine. He 
was one of the founders of the First Baptist church in Boston, 28 (3) 1665. His wife, Han- 
nah, died in 1693, and he soon after married Mary Emmons, who outlived him. Mr. Drink- 
er died in the year 1700, having been a persecuted and prosecuted preacher in the Baptist 
denomination in Charlestown and in Boston. See Drake’s Boston, p. 378; Winchell and 
Neale’s Discourses; REGIsTER, iv. 373; vii. 169. The latter reference is to the will of Philip 
Drinker, an abstract of which is given, with an interesting note in relation to one of his 

at grandsons, born in Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 1680, died Nov. 17, 1782, aged 102 years. 
ee also Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 

+ She was a danghter of Richard Palsgrave, of Charlestown, and wife of Dr. John 
Alcock, of Roxbury, who was a son of George Alcock. Mrs. Alcock was 44 years old. 
Her husband died Murch 27, 1667. See Savage’s Dictionary. 
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m* Shore was ordained to y* church at Taunton. Gilhams Vessell, where- 
in was Colonel Cartwright one of y* k’s Comissioners, was taken by y* 
Dutch, and all his writings ag*t y* Countrie, made void. 

22.9" 65. A solemn Fast in reference to y* Sicknes in England &c. 

8 10" 65. A great Storm of Winde, Wherein m* Shoot & all his Com- 
pany were cast away at Marble-head. 

This moneth y* churches in y* Bay set upon a Course of Fasting and 
prayer. 

1666. 

5* 2™ 66. All the churches in this Jurisdiction kept a solemn day of 
Fasting & Prayer. 

Christophers Island was taken by y® French inhabiting there & y* Eng- 
lish dispossest. 

It pleased God this Summer to arm y* Caterpillers ags' vs, w®" did much 
damage in our Orchards, and to exercise y* Bay’with a severe drought. 
The churches in y* Bay sought y® L* by Fasting & Prayer, our Church of 
Roxbury began, y® 19" of 4". The L* gave rain y* next day. The rest 
of y* churches in like manner besought y* Lord 21* of 4". And it pleased 
God send rain more plentifully on y® 23¢ day following. At w* time hap- 
pened a sad accident at Marshfield, for in that town a certain woman sitting 
in her house (some neighbours being present) & hearing dreadfull thunder 
crackes, spake to her son & said Boy, shut y* door, for I rem’ber this time 
4 yeares we had like to have been killed by thunder & lightning. The 
Boy answered, Mother, its all one w' God whether y* door be shutt or 
open; The woman said ag’n, Boy shut y® door: At her comand the Boy 
shut y® door: but imediately y’ came a Ball of Fire frd heaven, down y* 
chimney & slew y* old woman (whose name was Goodwife Phileps) & y* 
Boy, and an old man, a neighbor that was present, & a dog y‘* was in y* 
House, but a little child y* was in y* armes of y* old man escaped: and 
a woman w™ child being present was soor amazed. 

It pleased God that our wheat was Mildewed & blasted this year also. 

10% 5™ 1666. There happened a dreadfull burning at Andover. m' 
Bradstreets house & y* g’test p’t of his goods were burnt. The occasion of 
w burning was y* Carelesnes of y* maid, who put hot ashes into an hogs- 
head over y® porch: the tub fired about 2 0 clock in y* morning & set y* 
Chamber & house on fire.* 

29.5" 66. Divers strangers yt came from Christophers Island being in 
y‘ necessitie & distress by sicknes lamenesse &c besides y* p’vision made 
for y™ by y® Generall Court, the severall Churches contributed towards 
their relief. 

26. 5" 66. Tidings came to vs of Forreiners invading our Coast. Two 
French ships lying at Martins Vineyard & having taken Plumbs ship & 
another Sloop, lay at Martins Vineyard. 

31. 5" 66. The next week we vnderstood that it was one Dutch man, a 
man of war, with 12 guns & a prize w“" he took upo’ y® coasts of Virginia 
who took Armstrong & Plumb & A shallop: & after he taken out w* he 
saw good, set y* men at liberty with their vessels, & carried away none 
but a Boy, & so left our coasts. 


* Mrs. Anne Bradstreet wrote some verses on the burning of her house. See ‘*‘ Works of 
Anne Bradstreet, edited by John Harvard Ellis,” Charlestown, 1867, pp. 40-2. Her son, 
the Rev. Simon Bradstreet, of New London, Ct., gives particulars of the losses of himself 
and his father. See RecisTer, vol. ix. pp. 43 and 118. Mrs. Bradstreet gives the date as 
July 10, and her son as July 12, 1666. 
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7™ & 8". Wee heard of a dreadfull Heracano at Barbados & y* neighbour- 
ing Islands wherein many vessels p’ished & my Lord Willoughbey fleet in 
his expeditid ag* y® French at Christophers, were lost. 

It pleased y* Lord this Summer to visit y° Countrey with y* small pox, 
which greatly encreased in the Winter & proved very afilictive & mortal 
vnto many. 

12. 10" 66. m* William Tompson Pastor to y* church at Braintree, 
departed this life in y* 69 year of his age. He had been held vnder y* 
power of melancholy for y® space of 8 yeares. During w time He had 
diverse lucid intervales, & sweet revivings, esp’ly y° week before he dyed, 
in so much that he assayed to go to y* church & administer y* Lord’s sup- 
per to them, but his body was so weak that he could neither go nor ride. 

30.10". An Earth-quake was perceived by severall. 

2° 12. 66. m* Henry Withington, Ruling Elder in y* Church of Dor- 
chester. A man that excelled in Wisdom, meeknes and goodnes, being 
aged 79, departed this life, and was buryed on y* 5‘ of 12. 

4" 12™ 66. Terrible & dreadfull Tidings came vnto vs by y* way of 
Mevis & Jamaica concerning the taking of Antigea. & y* burning of y° 
city of London. 

11. 12" 66. Tidings came to vs from Connecticot, how that on y® 15" 
of 10™ 66. Sergeant Heart y* son of Deacon Heart and his wife & six 
children, were all burnt in their House at Farmington, no man knowing 
how the fire was kindled, neither did any of y* Neighbors see y° fire till it 
was past remedy. The church there had kept a Fast at this mans house 
2 dayes before. One of his sons being at a farm escaped this burning. 

This Winter there was a house burnt at Piscataque w'in 3 p’sons p’ished. 

Also at ConCord y* House of m‘ Woodies was burnt & his onely son 
p ished in y® fire. 

21.1" $. There was a publick Fast throughout y* Jurisdiction. 

This day o* church made a Collection for m’ Wigglesworth, 4' 17°. 

27. 1" 67. M' John Alcock Physician, dyed. His liver was dryed up 
& become schirrous. 

8. 2" 67. Our Church made a collection for y* relief of our Brethren 
& Countrymen who were reduced to extremities at Cape-Feare. The sum 
was about 7'”, 

25. 3" 67. There was a dreadful crack of thunder. Samuel Ruggles 
happened at that instant to be upon y* meeting-house-Hill with oxen & horse 
& cart loaden with Corne. The horse & one ox were strucken dead w™ y* 
lightning, the other had a little life in it, but it dyed presently. The man 
was singed and scorched a little on his legs, one shooe torn a pieces & y* 
heel carried away, the man was hurled of frd y* cart & flung on ye off side, 
but through mercy soon recovered himself & felt little harm. There was 
chest in y* cart w'in was Peuter & linnen, the peuter had small holes melted 
in it & the linnen some of it singed & burnt. 

19 4" 67. <A sad accident happened at Boston to one Wakefield a 
boatman, who helping y* rope maker about a Cable had his head splitt & 
his braines beaten out. 


[To be continued.] 
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RECORD OF THE BOSTON COMMITTEE OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, INSPECTION AND SAFETY, MAY TO NOV. 1776. 


Copied by permission of Samvet F. McCreary, Esq., City Clerk, from the original 
record-book in the archives of the City of Boston, Mass, 


[Continued from page 20.] 


ont ’ Coll.’ Barber was appointed to deliver the Sails to Capt Holmes, 
‘provided, that he upon his Honor declares, that he will not com- 
municate any intelligence to the Enemy. or receive & carry off 
any Letter, but such as shall be inspected by this Committee ; and 
that he also make Oath, that he will immediately proceed from 
hence to the Granades, and not attempt to land upon any part of 
this Continent, or Newfoundland, uuless obliged thereto by dis- 
tress of weather or some unforeseen accident. 

Adjourned to Fryday next. 6 O’Clock to meet in the Room in 
King street. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety at their Room in King Street September 20 at 6 o’clock. 

The Committee to see Capt Holmes Sails delivered [page 57] 
Reported that they had Complyed with the Orders of the Com- 
mittee with respect to the delivery of the Sails and Capt Holmes 
Complying with the Conditions on which they were to Suffer him 
to depart. 

The following Oath was administered to him by Mr. Justice 
Gardner— 

We, the Subscribers Master and Mariners on board the Schoon- 
er Industry do Solemnly Swear that we have not and that we will 
not take on board any Letters or Papers but such as we have sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Committee of Correspondence, and 
that we will not convey any intelligence to the Enemies of the 
United States of America but proceed forthwith to the Island of 
Grenada without touching at any Port or Place on this Conti- 
nent or in the Island of Newfoundland, the dangers of the Seas 
only excepted so help us God— John Holmes 

Donald Campbell 

Boston Septem’ 18. 1776. Charles Edgerd. 

Adjourned to Monday Evening 6. O’Clock at the Room in 
King Street— 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence at the 
Chamber in King Street, Septem’ 23¢ 6 ’Clock in the Evening 

M' Gray in the Chair— 

The Hon"'* Moses Gill & Benjamin Austin Esq a Committee 
from the Hon?'* Board, apply’d to this Committee for their Opin- 
ion, viz. “ Whether it is consistent with the public Safety, for M" 
Ross and the Persons who are going with him to sail now ”— 

oT M' Bowdoin was desired to acquaint M* Gill this Evening, that 

inquire as this Committee apprehend, that the Interest & Safety of their 

4 Ross’s Constituents are so much involved in the Question proposed, that 
they cannot make answer untill they have some little time to con- 
sult them. 
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Clerk ogo [Page 58.] Upon a Motion made Voted, that the Clerk of 
Suits. this Committee be directed to go on with the Suits commenced 
against the Delinquents on the late muster Day. 
The Committee of Correspondence Inspection and Safety for 
the Town of Mendon, against this Committee by a printing on 
Hugh Wal- file, that they had sent one Hugh Walker to this Town, who was 
ker taken taken up at Mendon as a Stroller & corresponding with Cap* M°- 
padsent Kenzie an officer placed in that Town on Parole—and they pray 
that proper care may be taken of him by this Committee. 
M* Thomas directed, to order said Walker’s attendance to mor- 
row Evening, at this place. 
24. Ata Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety at the Council Chamber September 24 
Mr. Gray in the Chair— 
Mr Walker M* Hugh Walker attended according to order, and being in- 
attended. quired of respecting his business at Mendon, he assured the Com- 
mittee that his being in that Town was in order to settle an Ac- 
compt and receive a balance due to him from Capt Mackenzie— 
M'‘ Walker was dismissed, being first cautioned against leaving 
this Town, without a permit for his doing it be* obtained of this 
Committee. 
Comme On a Motion made Voted, that M* Gray, M* Williams & Mr" 
to draught Price be a Committee to draught a Memorial, to the General 
to G. Court. Court of this State, relative to the Captains of Prize Vessels go- 
ing at large in this Town to the endangering the public peace & 
safety. 
The Committee having made inquiry of a [page 59] number of 
Comme the Inhabitants with respect to M' Ross & Company’s departure 
— re- for England—M' Gray was directed to inform the Committee of 
Ross’s Council, that agreeable to the request of the Hon?! Board, they 
sayling. had considered the matter proposed, & also inquired of a number 
of their Fellow Citizens, who concur with them in opinion, that , 
all Persons brought into this State in any Prize Vessel, should 
not be permitted to depart, but retained, untill they can be ex- 
changed for our Brethren now in our Enemies hands & who are 
under the like Circumstances. 
Adjourned to to Morrow Forenoon 11 O’Clock Room in King 
Street. 
25. Met according to Adjournment, at the Room in King Street, 
12 O'Clock. 
fare Cole’s Elisha Cole Master of the Schooner Triton bound from Ken- 
relative to nebeck to Cape Francis and taken the 20" day of July last by the 
oa. Milford Man of War, John Bear, Commander, appeared and gave 
rec’d from his testimony, upon Oath respecting the treatment himself and 
ye Enemy. our Seaman met with from the Enemy & the same was delivered 
Coll® Barber, in order to its being published in the several News- 
Papers. 
. Ata Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety at their Chamber in King Street September 26", 6 
o'clock. M' Gray in the Chair. 
Orders relas The two Orders of Council relative to M™ Ross & those who are 
uss’ to sail with him from this Port to London were laid before the 
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Committee, and being read—M" Thomas was directed to Notify 
all the Members to attend at the [page 60] Adjournment in order 
to consider and determine upon said orders of Council. 

Voted, that this Meeting be adjourned to to morrow Morning 
9 o'clock. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 


” & Safety Septem’ 27—9 O'clock Forenoon 


Orders of 
Council as 
to Mr Ross 


considered. 


M' Gray in the Chair— 

Voted, that this Meeting be Adjourned to 3. O’clock P. M. then 
to consider the orders of Council relative to M* Ross’s sayling &c. 

Septem" 27 3 o’clock P: M: Met according to Adjournment 

M’ Gray in the Chair— 

The Orders of Council relative to M™ Ross &c again read and 
considered—whereupon a Motion was made “that a Sub Com- 
mittee be now chosen for the purpose of carrying those Orders of 
Council into execution—and the Question being accordingly put— 
Passed in the Negative. 

On a Motion made Voted, that the Chairman M' Gray, be de- 
sired to acquaint M* Ross, that this Committee have agreed to do 
their part towards carrying the Orders of Council with respect to 
his departure from hence into execution; and that he has liberty 
to inform those who have obtained permits for —— with him, 
of this determination of the Committee. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of Cuveameiann Inspection 


 & Safety at their Chamber in King Street, Septem’ 28. 11 O’clock 


Petition to 
stop Mr 
Ross’s 
sayling. 


M' Gray in the Chair— 

[Page 61.] A Petition from a number of the Inhabitants of 
this Town, praying that the Ship Creighton, bound directly for 
London, with M’ Ross, & about 70 other Passengers, belonging 
to Great Britain, may be stopped for a month at least, for Rea- 
sons in said Petition set forth. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety, at their Chamber in King Street October 1— 

Mr. Gray in the chair. 

The Committee appointed, to see that the Order of Council, 
with respect to no Persons being suffered to depart with M* Ross 
but such as have received Permits for that purpose Reported, that 
they had attended to their duty—and that the Ship Sayled on 
the Yesterday. 

The Petition for stopping M" Ross’s Sayling for a Month with 
the leave of the Committee, was withdrawn by the Petitioners. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 


’ & Safety at their Chamber in King Street, October 8, 1776— 


Cap* Ster- 
ling sent 
for and 
exam‘, 


M’ Gray in the chair. 
Cap* Sterling twas sent for and examined relative to the inform- 
ation received that he was about carrying off in his Vessel three 
men, who are on their Parole— 


At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 


’ and Safety, at their Chamber in King Street, October 14" 1776, 


M' Gray in the Chair— 
Information being given the Committee that one Thomas [page 
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62] Ludlow Jun" late a Custom House Officer in New York, was 
in this Town, and that the said Ludlow had discovered himself to 

Mr Ludlow be very unfriendly to the Rights of America—he was sent for, 

examined. and attended; and being examined, it appeared, that himself & 
Family had been taken by one of the Colony Armed Vessels in a 
Brigantine which together with the cargo was owned by himself; 
and that both Vessel & Cargo had been condemned as lawful 
Prize, at a Maritime Court held in the Town of Plymouth, also 
that his Coming to this Town was in order to Petition the Hon"* 
Board, for the return of his Bedding and some Necessaries which 
had been taken from him ; and by permission of General War- 
ren & Mr Sever—he was required to give his attendance again, 
on the Morrow, if sent for. 

Adjourned to to Morrow Morning 10 O’Clock. 

15. Tuesday Morning October 15, 10 OClock in the Forenoon met 
according to adjournment. 

* Sates The Committee, having made inquiry of some Gentlemen from 
* N. York with respect to M’ Ludlow, Character, as also of others, 
relative to his design in coming to Boston, did not Judge it neces- 

sary to take any order concerning him, for the present. 
16. Ata Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety at their chamber in King Street October 16, Forenoon— 

M' Gray in the Chair— 

No business transacted, for want of a Quorum. 

Adjourned to 6 O’Clock in the Evening the usual & stated time 
of meeting. 

Ata Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
&c at their Chamber in King Street 6 O’Clock— 

Mr. Gray in the Chair. 

A number of Letters brought by one Jones from Hallifax via 
[page 63] Eastward, and sent to this Committee for their inspec- 
tion were examined and then delivered as directed. 

21. At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety, at M* Otis, the Jayl Keepers House October 21, 1776. 
M* Davis in the Chair. 
Mrs Hil ge ~~ OU@ M™ Hill Wife of one Hill now in the Jayl of this County 
examined together with her Daughter, who went from hence with a design 
as to trea to go to Long Island, were stopped at New London Connecticut 
Papers &as upon examination several Papers of a treasonable nature 
found on were found upon M* Hill the Elder; They and the Papers were 
sent by the Connecticut Committee to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence &c at Providence, and by them, to this Committee. 

A Letter of recommendation given M* Hill by D' Church was 
read, together with the other Papers found upon her. 

M®™ Mary Hill the younger was brought in, and examined par- 
ticularly with respect to D* Church, and one Ralph Cunningham 
mentioned in the Paper, the latter of whom appeared to be a Per- 
son who had made Courtship to the said Hill & supposed to be in 
the British Army at New York. 


[To be continued ] 
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A GENEALOGY OF THE FAMILY OF MULFORD.* 


Communicated by W1L1.1AmM REMsEN MuLForRD, Esq., Counsellor at Law, Member of the 
N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society of New York City. 
pine to the eastward on Long Island, is a region where the 

aves roll in with unbroken force to the silent and thinly pop- 
ulated shore, and where with diapason roar the wintry blasts from 
the ocean sweep in to howl and whistle over the wild wastes. Here, 
to this wilderness, in 1649 came a band of pioneers and founded 
the old, quaint, traditional East Hampton. The majority came 
from Salem and Lynn, Mass., via Connecticut, to Long Island, and 
the land was purchased, of the aborigines, from this place as far 
east as Montauk, for £38. 4s. and 8d. sterling. 

“It was then,” says an admiring writer, in a descriptive sketch 
published in New York some eight years since, “an unbroken wil- 
derness, and the Indians were numerous on every side. On the 
east, at ‘ Montaukett,’ the royal Wyandanch swayed the sceptre ; 
on the north, at Shelter Island, his brother Poggotacut ruled the 
tribe of ‘ Manhassetts ;’ and a third brother ruled over the ‘ Shine- 
cocks.’ And here in the dark and gloomy forest, in silence un- 
broken save by the Indian war-whoop, the cry of the wild beasts, or 
the solemn roar of the ocean, they made their earthly home. * * * 


‘¢ ¢ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest py the white wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home.’ ” 

This village was afterwards the birthplace of J. Howard Payne, 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” and it is thought that when 
he wrote so affectingly of “home,” he had in mind this quaint 
village, with its wide, grassy main street, and the old shingled 
Church with its spire pointing heavenward, surmounted by the rusty 
weather vane, and the picturesque surroundings with their legends 
relating to the once formidable Montauk tribe. 

Among these pioneers were Judge John Mulford and his brother 
William. They came to Long Island from Salem, Mass. 

It is the object of the following sketch to give a brief account of 
some of the descendants of John and William Mulford, two of the 
first settlers of East Hampton, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


* Compiled from MSS. in the possession of Robert L. Mulford, Esq., of New York, 
Charles Hervey Townsend, Esq., of New Haven, and from other sources. 
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The English pedigree of the Mulfords will be given at some fu- 


ture time. 


I. DEscENDANTS OF JOHN MULFoRD. 
Prepared by Robert L. Mulford, Esq., of New York City. 


John and William Mulford, brothers, probably from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, where the name is often spelled Molford, settled in South Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, going there via Connecticut, of which colony it was 
then a part. By the records of South Hampton, published 1874, Vol. 
I. page 29, May 29, 1643, “it was ordered that John Mulford shall 
have two acres of land on the plain.” On page 55, sold his house 
in South Hampton, Feb. 8, 1648, and in that or the following year was 
one of the nine persons who settled East Hampton; his name appears 
many times in the Council Minutes of Connecticut, Vol. 2, 4,6, and he was 
commissioned Judge in 1674. In attending to the town affairs, keeping 
peace with the Indians, representing the eastern towns in Hartford, and 
afterwards in New York, he was the foremost man until his death in 1686, 
et. 80. John Mulford had: 

2. i. Samven, b. 1644; d. Aug. 21, 1725. 
ii. Joun, b. 1650; d. 1734. 
iii. Mary, who m. Jeremiah Miller. 
iv. HannaH, who m. Benjamin Conkling. 


2. Capt. Samuer? Mutrorp (John’), b. 1644 and d. in East Hampton, 
Aug. 21,1725; m. first, Esther, who d. Nov. 24, 1717, eet. 64, by whom 
he had four children. Second, m. Sarah Howell, d. April 6, 1760, zt. 97. 
Childless. By first wife had : 

i. Samuen, b. 1678; d. 1743; m. Sarah —. 
ii. Trorny, b. 1681; d. 1741; wife Sarah ——. 

iii. Extras, b. 1685; d. 1760; m. Mary Mason. 

3. iv. ae b. 1689 ; d. April 28, 1774; m. Elizabeth Chatfield, Dec. 


Capt. Samuel Mulford was at an early age a town officer, and a member 
of the Provincial Assembly of New York from 1705 to 1720, from which 
he was expelled for exposing the abuses of Gov. Hunter’s administration, 
and sent back by the votes of his county. He also served as a captain in 
the colonial militia. He went to England in 1716, appeared before a 
committee of the House of Lords, and by his pleading, the duty on whale 
oil was removed. A long sketch of his career is given in Vol. 1, p. 517, of 
Hollister’s History of Connecticut, 1857 ; also in Thompson’s Long Island, 
1843, Vol. 1, p. 315; also in Hedges’s East Hampton, 1850. 


8. Capt. Matrtaew* Mutrorp (Samuel,? John’) and Elizabeth Chat- 
field his wife, m. Dec. 25, 1712. She died Sept. 11, 1754, ext. 67. He 
served as captain in the colonial militia ;* was a landholder in East Hampton. 


i. Exizapern, b. Aug. 22, 1714; d. Oct. 21,1754, on Gardiner’s Island ; 
m. May 26, 1737, to Hon. John Gardiner, who d. May 19, 1764, leav- 
ing David, John, Elizabeth—3 children. 

ii. Jerusua (twin), b. Aug. 22, 1714; m. April 13, 1736, to Jeremiah 
Hedges. Had one child, David, b. Oct. 23, 1737. 


* Among the old papers in possession of his lineal descendant (Robert L. Mulford, of 
New York), is his commission as captain from John Montgomery, Capt. Gen. and Gov. of 
New York and New Jersey, dated Nov. 29, 1728, “to Matthew Mulford Gentleman.” 
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iii. Ester, b. July 10,1719; m. first, Jonathan Hunting, who died Sept. 
3, 1750, leaving 2 children, Jonathan and Matthew. Second mar- 
riage, John Darbe. She died Sept. 24, 1757. 
4. iv. Davip (Col.), b. Sept. 10, 1722 ; . Dee. 18, 1778; m. Phebe Hunt- 
ing, June 16, 1751. 
5. v. Mary, b. April 9, 1725; d. June 30, 1729. 


4, Col. Davip* Mutrorp (Matthew,? Samuel,’ John’), like his ancestors 
John and Samuel, was a leading man in his town of East Hampton. His 
descendant Robert L. Mulford, of New York, has now his commission, 
signed by Gov. Clinton (colonial governor of New York), dated Oct. 13, 
1748, and another dated Feb. 13, 1758, by Lieut. Gov. James DeLancey, 
appointing him to offices in the colonial militia. When the colonies com- 
menced to resist the stamp act and other taxation of Great Britain, he was 
the guiding star in his part of the state. Onderdonk’s Rev. Incidents of 
Suffolk Co. (1849) states on pages 13, 14, that Col. M. and others com- 
posed a standing committee to correspond with other committees and agree 
not to import from Great Britain until the blockade of the port of Boston 
was raised. Page 19, July 8, 1775. Appointed muster master of troops 
to be raised in Suffolk Co. PP. 29, in list of field officers his name appears 
as first colonel, and he reported to the Provincial Congress, March 5, 1776, 
that his regiment consisted of 670 privates and 98 officers. He was execu- 
tor of David Gardiner (dec.) of Gardiner’s Island, and Aug. 25, ’75, com- 
plained to Congress of depredations by Gen. Gates’s army, made on that 
island. 

July 22, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed at the 
several places of parade, and his descendant has the copy from which it was 
first read to his regiment. He was on the march to Brooklyn at the head 
of his troops when the battle of Long Island decided the fate of that part of 
the state, and his men dispersed and went to their homes or to Con- 
necticut, by orders of the commanding General. 

On page 43 of Onderdonk it is noted, “ After the capture of Gen. Wood- 
hull by the British, Col. Mulford was written to come to Huntington and 
take command of the regiments.” 

On page 46. “Col. Abm. Gardiner surrounded the house of Col. Mul- 
ford in East Hampton, Sept. 7, 1776, and forced him to take the oath.” 
P. 58, after the whole island was possessed by the English 3 casks of pow- 
der and 2 boxes of lead were taken from Col. Mulford’s house, and via 
Sag Harbor carried to Connecticut. 

Page 70. “Col. Mulford’s negro Jack was permitted to return from 
Connecticut to L, Island.” Col. Mulford died before the war closed, leav- 
ing an unstained reputation. Children, all born in Easthampton, N. Y. : 

i. Davin (Maj.), b. Nov. 7, 1754; m. Rachel Gardiner ; d. Jan. 8, 1799. 
5. ii. Marruew, 5 Oct. 22, 1756 ; m. Mary Hutchinson, Feb. 17, 1778 ; d. 
March 24, 1845. 
iii. Pisa, ieee b. Sept. 20, 1758; m. Henry Pierson, Sept. 19, 1780; d. Feb. 
iv. Bersey, » 1760; unmarried ; d. 1785. 


v. Esruer, b. 1765; m. Dea. David Hedges ; d. 1825. 
6. Vi. JONATHAN, b. 1770 ; m. Hamutal Baker ; d. 1840. 


5. Mattaew® Motrorp (David,* Matthew,? Samuel,? John’), b. in 
East Hampton, Oct. 22, 1756; d. in Rensselaerville, N. Y., March 24, 1845, 
after living there about 45 years; m. Feb. 7, 1778, to Mary, dau. of Dr. Sam- 
uel Hutchinson. She was b. Aug. 27, 1757, d. July 31, 1824. Before the 
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age of 20 he was Ist sergeant in Capt. Ezekiel Mulford’s company 12, of 
Ast Suffolk Reg’t, Col. Smith commanding, as appears in printed records, 
and was present at the battle of Long Island. In Onderdonk’s Suffolk Co., 
pp- 28 and 9, Aug. 12, 1776, Col. S. writes his regiment was on the march. 
It was engaged while in the fort near Brooklyn, and the writer has heard Ser- 
geant Mulford relate his experience as a soldier, and tell of seeing a com- 
rade’s head shot off by a British cannon ball, and of hearing Gen. Wash- 
ington give orders while both were in the fort. He was in the receipt of 
a pension from the U. S. government for many years. Children, all born 
in Easthampton, except John, who was born in Rensselaerville : 


i. Hannan, b. Oct. 28, 1778; m. Col. Isaac Wickham, 1799; d. Oct. 20, 
1821, East Hampton. 
ii. Juntana, b. 1781; d. 1793, East Hampton. 
iii. Puese, b. Jan. 12, 1784; m. April 9, 1810, Dea. William Hedges; d. 
May 13, 1830, Lansingburgh. 
. iy. Cuarzes Lewis, b. July 1, 1786; m. Mille Cook, June 25, 1816; d. 
May 28, 1857, Rensselaerville. 
v. Bersey, b. July 6, 1788; m. Jon. Jenkins, Jan. 1, 1809; d. July 4, 
1875, Rensselaerville. 
vi. Mary, b. 1790; unmarried ; d. 1845, Rensselaerville. 
vii. Juuia H., b. Dec. 7, 1793; m. Col. Samuel Miller; d. Jan. 10, 1866, 
Kast Hampton. 
. Vili. Samuet H.. b. March 18, 1796 ; m. Clarissa Griffin, Sept. 18, 1823; 
d. Dec. 1871, Holley, N. Y. 
9. ix. Epwarp, b. June 9, 1799; m. Sarah Reed, Oct. 25, 1832 ; d. May 17, 
1863, Newark, N. Y. 
10. x. Wiutiram, b. June 10, 1799, twin; m. Lucy Stewart, June 6, 1841; 
d. March 2, 1862, Cherry Valley, Ii. 
xi. JounH., b. April 22, 1802; unmarried ; d. Oct. 20, 1876, Albany. 


6. JonatHan® Mutrorp (David,* Matthew,? Samuel, John’) was born 
in Easthampton in 1770, and died there Feb. 14, 1840; m. Humutal Baker, 
1799. Children, born in Easthampton: 

i. Davin, b. April 16, 1800; d. unmarried, Nov. 14, 1876. 

ii. Mary C., b. Dec. 18, 1803; m. Isaac Van Scoy. No children. 

iii. Joun H., b. April 24, 1806 ; unm. in 1879. 
11. iv. Samuet G., b. Feb. 3, 1808; m. Charlotte Van Scoy, April 1, 1847. 

v. Harry, b. Nov. 7, 1810; unm. in 1879. 

vi. Grorce, b. May 18, 1813; m. Wid. Maryett — (née Parsons). 
12. vii. a b. Oct. 17, 1815; d. May 23, 1867; m. Mary M. Hedges, 

ov. 10, 1841. 


7. Caartes L.2 Murrorp (Matthew, Davids Matthew,? Samuel? 
John’), b. East Hampton, N. Y., July 1, 1786; d. Rensselaerville, May 28, 
1857 ; m. June 25, 1816, Mille (dau. Robert and Deborah Cook), who was 
born in Massachusetts, June 3, 1791, d. Rensselaerville, Feb. 19, 1875. 

At the age of 28 he was a commissioned officer in a N. Y. State Reg’t, 
stationed at Sackett’s Harbor during the last war with England. He re- 
turned with honor to his home in Albany Co., where for many years he was 
a manufacturer and merchant. He was made a Justice and elected super- 
visor of his town for several years, always a man of sterling integrity and 
highly esteemed by his townsmen. Children, all born in Rensselaerville, 
) i: a 


i. Mary H., b. April 10, 1817; m. Andrew Palmer, Sept. 22, 1836. 
ii. Rosert, b. Sept. 15, 1819; d. Feb. 3, 1821. 
13. iii. Roser L., b. Oct. 24, 1821; m. first, Henrietta Lester, Dec. 14, 1846, 
who d. April 5, 1853 ; m. second, Ellen M. Stone (wid.) (née Mor- 
gan), June 6, 1860. 
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iv. Lucia H., b. May 10, 1824; m. George W. Rider, Sept. 10, 1856. 
14. vy. CHARLEs w., b. Feb. 5, 1827 ; m. Deborah W ickes, Aug. i7, 1853. 

vi. MILLECENT, b. Dee. 23, 1830; d. Oct. 29, 1834. 

vii. Harrier P., b. April 21, 1834 ; unm. 1879. 


8. Samoet H.° Mutrorp (Matthew,s David,t Matthew, Samuel,? 
John') was born in East Hampton, March 18, 1796; d. in Holley, N. Y., 
Dec. 1871; m. Sept. 18, 1823, to Clarissa Griffin. Their children are: 

i. Mary E., b. Oct. 17, 1824; m. first, 1843, George H. Buckley ; he d. 
1851. 3children. Mar. second, 1854, Cornelius G. Palmer. 2 ch. 

ii. Cxartssa, b. Nov. 14, 1826; m. Thaddeus Sherwood, 1847. Wid. in 
1852. Had 3 children, all d. unm. 

Samvuet E., b. Dec. 19, 1830; m. No children, 1879. 

iv. Josrrn P., b. May 1, 1834; m. Harriet Bassett, Jan. 28, 1858. Has 
several boys, lives in Ng N. ¥. 

v. Harrier J., b. June 22, 1840; unm. 1879. 


9. Epwarp*® Mutrorp (Matthew, David’ Matthew? Samuel, John’) 
was born in East Hampton, June 9, 1799; d. May 17, 1863, in Newark, 
N. Y.; m. Oct. 25, 1832, Sarah Reed. Had one child : 


i. Mary A., b. Sept. 19, 1833; m. Andrew C. Bartle, May 10, 1854 ; 
now of Newark, N. Y. No children in 1879. 


10. Wirztram® Mutrorp A Matthew, David,t Matthew? Samuel? Johi') 
was born in East Hampton, N. Y., June 10, 1799; d. March 2, 1862, near 
Cherry Valley, Ill Was married to Lucy Stuart, dau. of Nathan and 
Lydia Young Stuart, at Kingston, Ill., June 6, 1841. Their children, born 
in town of Guilford, Ill, are: 


Ext H., b. June 3, 1842; d. in Georgia, a soldier in an Illinois Reg’t, 
in 1863. 
Epwarp, b. March 31, 1844. 
Joun H., b. Feb. 23, 1846. 
WILLIAM te - Sept. 23, 1848. 
Cuarzes L., b. Oct. 9, 1851. 
Mary cheek “ Sept. 4, 1853. 
. Iva Viona, b. Sept. 15, 1856. 


11. Samuet Green* Mutrorp (Jonathan, David,* Matthew,’ Sam- 
uel,’ John‘) and Charlotte Van Scoy, his wife, born in East Hampton, N.Y., 
where they now reside. Children are: 

i. Amanpa H., b. June 25, 1848; m. David E. Osborne, Nov. 11, 1875. 
Child, # ‘dward, b. June 1, 1877. 

ii. Samven H., b. Oct. 24, 1850; m. Isabel Stratton, Nov. 12, 1878. Child, 
Charlotte S.,® b. Sept. 28, 1879. 

iii. Davin G., b. May 14, 1853. 

iv. Joun H., b. Jan. 15, 1856. 

12. Jeremian® Mutrorp (JonathanS David,t Matthew,? Samuel,? 
John') and Mary Miller Hedges, his wife, both of East Hampton. 

i. Mary Esrner, b. Feb. 3, 1849; m. Nov. 11, 1876, Elihu Miller, of 
Wading River, N. Y., by w hom she had Emily M.,® b. May 1, 1878. 


ii. Carrig, b. Oct. 3, 1852. Lives in East Hampton, N.Y. 
lii. Jeremiag, b. Oct. 18, 1854. Lives in East Hampton, N. Y. 


13. Rosert L.7 Mcutrorp (Charles L.,5 Matthew,’ David,* Matthew? 
Samuel,? John), b. Oct. 24, 1821. By his first wife Henrietta (dau. of 
Ezra and Harriett Lester) who was born Rensselaerville, N. Y., July 3, 
1827, d. there April 5, 1853, had : 
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Henrretta L., b. Nov. 15, 1847, in Rensselaerville, N. Y.; m. June 
27, 1878, to Charles H. Fisher, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., by whom 
she has one son, Robert Mulford® Fisher, b. May 4, 1879. 
ii. Cartes Jonn, b. April 18, 1852, in Rensselaeryille. Not m. in 1879. 
By his second wife, Ellen M. Stone, born in Old Town, Me., wid., dau. 
John B. and Maria I. Morgan, the following children, born in New York 
city : 
iii. Rosert, b. April 20, 1863. 
iv. Joun Moraan, b. Feb. 28, 1866; d. July 20, 1874. 
v. Rvrvus Kine, b. July 16, 1869. 
vi. Marta, b. Oct. 7, 1872. 


14. Cartes Witttam’ Moutrorp (Charles L.,° Matthew,’ David, 
Matthew? Samuel? John’), who was b. Feb. 5, 1827; m. Aug. 17, 1853, 
Deborah Wickes, b. March 29, 1825 (dau. Dr. Platt and Fanny Wickes, 
of Rensselaerville, N. Y.), now residing in Hempstead, N. Y. 

i. Fannie A., b. Sept. 20, 1855, in Nevada City, Cal. 

ii. Harrzer, b. July 20, 1859, in Rensselaerville, N. Y. 

iii. Heren, b. July 20, 1859, in Rensselaerville ; died Feb. 11, 1862, in 
Yonkers. 


II. DescenpDants oF WILLIAM MuLrorp. 
By the Compiler. 


1. Wiitram' Mctrorp, as before stated, was one of the first settlers 
of East Hampton, L. I, 1649. His name appears on the “Town Records ” 
of South Hampton, L. I., in 1645, which town was settled a few years 
before East Hampton. Unlike his brother, he seems to have taken no part 
in the government of the colony, but appears to have turned his attention 
to agriculture. His name appears on the “ Estimate of East Hampton,” 
dated “September ye 8",” 1683. He married Sarah . His demise 
occurred in March, 1687. Issue : 

2.i. Tuomas, d. 1727-31, xt. 77 years ; m. Mary Conkling. 

ii. Wiuviram. 

iii. Bensamin. He wasa resident of E. Hampton in 1699, but afterwards 
removed to Cape May, N.J., and left descendants in that state, 
among whom was Isaac 8. Mulford, Esq., M.D., late of Camden, 
author of a History of New Jersey, published in 1848. 

iv. Saran, d. April 16, 1790, at. 95. 

v. RacHeEL. 


2. Tuomas? Mutrorp ( William’), born at East Hampton. He m. 
Mary, dau. of Jeremiah and Mary (Gardiner) Conkling. It is an inter- 
esting circumstance that the mother of Mrs. Thomas Mulford was born in 
the Saybrook Fort. She was the daughter of Lieut. Lyon Gardiner, its 
valiant commander, and patentee and first Lord of the Manor of Gardiner’s 
Island. Mrs. Mulford was also of the third generation of the Conkling 
family of East Hampton, her father Jeremiah being the son of Ananias 
Conkling, who came from Nottinghamshire, England, to Salem, Mass., in 
1637-8, and from thence to E. H. Thus the later Mulfords of this branch 
are descemled from Lieut. Lyon Gardiner, renowned in the colonial annals 
of Connecticut, and from one of the children born in the Saybrook 
Fort. Thomas Mulford died at E. H. in 1727 or 1781, aged 77 years. 
In his will, dated Feb. 14, “172%,” he is described as a yeoman. By 
this instrument, rec. Liber 11 of Wills, p. 511, in the office of the Surro- 
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gate of the City and County of New York, he gives to his well beloved 
wife Mary, the use of the east end of his dwelling house and one third of all 
his lands and privileges situated within the bounds of East Hampton, during 
widowhood, and one half of all his household goods, his two Indian servants, 
et cetera, et cetera, to dispose of as she shall “ think fitt.” Mary (Conk- 
ling) Mulford died his widow, June 15, 1743, at. 85 years. Issue : 

3. i. Tuomas, d. March 8, 1765, st. 77 years; first m. Mercy Bell; second 

wife, Deborah ——. 

ii. Racuet. 

iii. Apran, m. William Hedges. 

iv. Wu.iiam. 

v. Ezextet, m. Bea Osborn. 

vi. Lawsons. 

vii. Davin, bapt. Dec. 31, 1699 ; d. 1722, set. 23 years. : 

viii. JEREMIAH.* One of Jeremiah‘ssons, Lewis,* had a son Lewis,® who set- 
tled in Union County, New Jersey, and left descendants, among 
whom is Judge David Mulford, of Roselle, N. J., a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Union County, and a member of the New 
Jersey State legislature during the years 1860 and 61. 


8. Tuomas* Mutrorp (Thomas,? William’) m. first, Mercy Bell, June 
19,1712. She d. 1737, zt. 50 years. He m. second, w. Deborah . 
In his will, dated May 28, 1757, and rec. in Liber 25 of Wills, p. 89, in 
the oflice of the Surrogate of the City and County of New York, he is de- 
scribed as a yeoman. He died at East Hampton, March 8, 1760, wt. 77 
years. Issue: 

i. Enisna, bapt. March 1, 1713. He left descendants, among whom are 
the Rev. Elisha Mulford, LL.D., of the Episcopal Church, now at 
Montrose, Penn., a graduate of Yale, author of ‘* The Nation :” 
and Sylvanus 8S. Mulford, Esq., M.D., now of New York city, also 
a graduate of Yale. 

ii. Danien, bapt. June 19, 1715. 

4. iii. Barnapas, bapt. June 3, 1716. 
iv. Tuomas, bapt. Jan. 16, 1719. 


4. Barnasas* Murrorp (Zhomas,? Thomas, William’) returned to 
Connecticut and settled at Branford in that state, about 1740, where he was 
married to Hannah, daughter of Edward Petty, of that place, by the Rev. 
Jonathan Merrick, on the 30th of April, 1740. She was descended from 
Edward Petty, an early settler of Southold, L. I., and the progenitor of the 
Pettys after whom Petty’s Point, which juts out from the northern shore 
of Long Island into the Sound near Mulford’s Point by Orient, was named. 
Hannah Mulford died 1781. By her will, bearing date June 6, 1788, after 
devising lands she bequeaths gold buttons, gold beads and wearing apparel 





* Among other children Jeremiah had a son, Capt. Ezekicl Mulford, and the compiler 
feels that he must diverge from the thread of this sketch to give a few facts relating to this 
remarkable man. He lived to the advanced age of 94 years in perfect health. His eye- 
sight good ; reading his bible and offering family prayer to the day of his death ; and after 
hearing a sermon could repeat it with verbal exactness, and recite sermons and speeches 
to which he had listened halfa century previous. His judgment was reliable and his de- 
cision prompt. In addition to his retentive memory, he was very well educated for the 
times. He was exceedingly fond of equestrian exercise, insomuch that at the age of 85 
years he took pleasure in breaking and subduing a most vicious horse. He was captain of 
the 12 Co. of Col. Smith’s Suffolk Co. Reg’t, and while in active service on Long Island, 
he received directly from Gen. Washington the highest compliment, in leading a danger- 
ous ambuscade, for his daring and fearless intrepidity. He told the father of the late Wil- 
liam R. Malford, of Sag Harbor (who was his son), that his grandfather (William') was 
one of three brothers who came from England; one going to Virginia and two settling on 
Long Island, and that they had been soldiers in the English civil wars in the time of 
Charles the first. 
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to her two daughters, Mary and Hannah, and gives her silver- shoe buck- 
les to her granddaughter, Lucretia Mulford. Barnabas Mulford died Nov. 
1792. Issue: 

i. Epwarp, b. Feb. 1, 1742. 

ii. Davin, b. June 13, 1744. 

5. iii. Barnanas, b. Feb. 13, 1745; m. Mehitable Gorham, Novy. 10, 1771. 

iv. Hannan, b. May 21, 1749. 

v. Jorn, b. Dee. 17, 1754. 

vi. Lucretia, b. Aug. 15, 1756; d. Sept. 6, 1775. 

vii. Naruan, b. July 25, 1759; m. Sabrina Barker, March 26, 1782. 

viii. Mary, b. Sept. 27, 1761; m. ‘Thomas Rogers, Aug. 5, 1784. 


5. Barnasas® Mucrorp, Jr. ( Barnabas,* Thomas,? Thomas,’ William’) 
was born Feb. 13, 1745, at Branfotd, Conn. He was married by the 
Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, on Sunday evening, Nov. 10, 1771, to Me- 
hitable, dau. of ‘Timothy and Mary (Punchard) Gorham, who was born in 
1746. Mrs. Barnabas Mulford, Jr., was a descendant in the fifth genera- 
tion of Capt. Johu Gorham, baptized at Benefield, Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, January 28, 1621, who married, 1643, Desire, eldest dau. of John 
and Elizabeth (Tilley) Howland of the Mayflower. Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Tilley, was m. to John Howland, says Gov. Bradford in his History 
of New Plymouth, and R. Hammett Tilley, Esq., in his “ Genealogy of 
the Tilley Family,” published in 1878. But other historical writers say 
that John Howland married the daughter of Gov. Carver of the Mayflower. 
As before stated, the daughter of John and Elizabeth Howland, Desire, 
married Capt. John Gorham. He served as a captain in the King Philip 
Indian war, and died of fever on service at Swanzey, Feb. 5, 1676. His 
wife died Oct. 13, 1683.- One of the captain’s sons, Jabez, born at Barn- 
stable, Mass., Aug. 3, 1656, m. Hannah .* He was wounded in the 
King Philip war, and was one of the early settlers of Bristol, R. 1. The 
Plymouth Court granted 100 acres of the tract called Papasquash Neck, 
near Bristol, R. L., to the heirs of Captain John Gorham in recognition of 
his services in the Indian war. Isaac, the sow of Jabez, the Bristol settler, 
b. Feb. 1, 1689, bought land in New Haven. Ile m. first, Mary , who 
d. Sept. 11, 1716, and secondly Hannah Miles, of New Haven, on the 23d 
of May, 1717, by whom he had, with other children, a son Timothy, who 
m. Mary Punchard, by whom he had Mehitable, who m. Barnabas Mulford, 
Jr., aforesaid. Thus the latter members of this branch of the Mulford fam- 
ily are descended from two of Philip's war heroes, and from two of the May- 
flower pilgrims, John Howland and John Tilley or Gov. Carver. Barna- 
bas Mulford was for many years a resident of New Haven. He was one 
of the signers of the agreement (signed by many N. H. residents) to pay 
Edward Burke the sum of £3 per month to teach the military exercise, 
which forms the first entry on the record book of the Second Company Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guards of Connecticut. This agreement is signed by Judge 
Pierpont Edwards and Benedict Arnold, who was the first captain of that 
organization. Barnabas Mulford died Aug. 19, 1827, at. 82 years and 6 mos. 
Mehitable his wife died April 26, 1535, et. 89 years 4 mos. and 1 day. 
The remains of both are interred in the Grove Street Cemetery, New Ha- 
ven. Issue: 

i. Mary, b. June 24, 1775; d. Dec. 22, 1787, set. 12 years. 
6. ii. Hervey, b. July 7, 1777; d. Feb. 16, 1847; m. Nancy Bradley. 
iii. Menrrasts, b. Jan. 25, 1780; d. Sept. 1854 ; m. Chauncey Daggette. 


* Does any one know the maiden surname of Hannah ? 
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iv. Exizanera, b. April 14, 1782; d. Jan. 11, 1868; m. Benjamin 
Thompson. 

v. Barnasas, b. April 29, 1784; d. June 22, 1807, on his way home from 
W.I.; m. Elizabeth Lyman. 


6. Hervey® Mutrorp (Barnabas? Barnabas, Thomas Thomas,* 
William’) graduated from Yale, taking his degree in 1794, and became a 
merchant, carrying on quite an extensive business in New York and New 
Haven. He lost heavily by seizures on the high seas by French vessels of 
war during the trouble between France and England, when American com- 
merce was so seriously interfered with. The United States afterwards 
made a claim for losses sustained by American merchants at that time, 
which was admitted and duly adjusted by the French government. Never- 
theless, these just claims have never been satisfied by our government. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the appropriation bill has twice passed both 
houses of Congress, all the efforts of these merchants to obtain what was 
justly due them have failed through the withholding of the President’s signa- 
ture. The first passage of this bill was largely due to the efforts of Mr. 
Mulford, who resided in Washington several winters for the express pur- 
pose of engineering this matter. His losses with interest amounted to, at 
a loose calculation, between $60,000 and $100,000. Hervey Mulford 
was married on Wednesday evening, March 29, 1797, by the Rev. James 
Dana, to Nancy. daughter of Abraham and Amy (Hemingway) Bradley, 
born Sept. 19, 1778. Mr. Bradley, the father of Mrs. Hervey Mulford, 
was a descendant of Isaac Bradley, who first settled at Branford in 1667, 
but removed to East Haven in 1683. Of others of his name some set- 
tled at Guilford and some in New Haven. Family tradition says the 
Bradleys emigrated from Bingley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. Mr. Bradley was a successful merchant in New Haven, a 
founder of the New Haven Bank and one of its first stockholders. 
His wife’s remains are interred in the beautiful crypt under the Cen- 
tre Church at New Haven, prepared by the liberal efforts and at the ex- 
pense of Thomas Rutherford Trowbridge, Jr., Esq., of that city. Mrs. 
Nancy (Bradley) Mulford died Aug. 19, 1841, wt. 62 years 11 mos. Her 
remains are interred in the Grove Street Cemetery, New Haven. Hervey 
Mulford was married to second wife Hannah b. Barker, wid. (Miss Mul- 
ford, his cousin), by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., on October 22, 1845, 
by whom he had no family. He died Feb. 16, 1847, xt. 69 years 7 mos. 
and 8 days. His remains are also interred in the Grove Street Cemetery 
by those of his first wife. Issue: 

i. Amy Braptey, b. Dec. 2, 1797; d. Dec. 6, 1797, zt. 4 days. 
ii. me See b. Nov. 26, 1798; m. Hon. William K. ‘townsend, Dec. 
iii. Nancy Marta, b. Nov. 23, 1800; d. Feb. 5, 1863; m. Charles Robin- 
son, March 13, 1826. 
. iv. James Hervey, b. Dec. 26, 1802; m. first, Rebecca G. Atwater; sec- 
ond wife, Mary M. Porter, wid. 
v. Jane Braptey, b. June 8, 1805; d. Feb. 6, 1875; m. Charles B. Whit- 
tlesey, May 25, 1828. 
+ Wie i Bravery, b. Noy. 3, 1806; m. Charlotte Walden, March 22, 
vii. Menrraste Mary, b. Oct. 14, 1808; d. March 25, 1828, unm. 
viii. Grace, b. March 17, 1811; d. Jan. 30, 1813, at. 1 year 10 ms. 18 ds. 
ix. Caro.ine, b. March 15, 1813; m. Joseph Parker, Feb. 16, 1835.” 
x. Harris, b. Feb, 22, 1816; m. Sidney M. Stone, Sept. 14, 1843. 
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xi. Grorcz, b. at New York, Sept. 20, 1818; d. June 17, 1843, set. 24 
years, unm. 
xii. Jura Forsss, b. July 13, 1822; d. Aug. 31, 1849, unm. 


7. James Hervey’ Mutrorp (Hervey,’ Barnabas, Barnabas, Tho- 
mas,> Thomas,’ William’), born in New Haven, Dec. 26, 1802, was married 
March 14, 1826, by the Rev. Harry Croswell, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New Haven, to Rebecca Gorham, dau. of Stephen and Elizabeth 
(Gorham) Atwater. This lady was lineally descended from David Atwa- 
ter, one of the original planters of the New Haven colony. James 
Hervey Mulford settled in New York city, where he became a merchant, 
being a member of the well-known firm of Atwater, Mulford & Co., of that 
city. He served as captain in 106 N. Y. Infantry Regiment. His com- 
mission bears date July 19, 1827, and is signed by Gov. De Witt Clinton. 
Rebecca Gorham Atwater, wife of James Hervey Mulford, died in 
New York, May 17, 1845, wt. 42 years 6 mos. and 20 days. Her remains 
were interred in the Grove Street Cemetery, New Haven. James H. 
Mulford was married to second wife Mary Moore Porter, wid. (Miss Cun- 
ningham ), at New York, Dec. 5, 1849, by the Rev. Mr. G. T. Bedell. Is- 
sue by first wife : 

9. i. Hervey, b. May 13, 1827; d. April 26, 1866: m. Fredericka S. Ironside. 
ii. Mary, b. March 28, 1829; m. J. Henry Coghill, Esq., formerly of 
Virginia, author of the History of the Family of Coghill. 
iii. Etizasern Atwater, b. Dec. 11, 1831; d. Feb. 3, 1879; m. Charles 
W. Crosby. 
iv. James Hervey, late of the U. S. Navy, b. April 23, 1836. 


Issue by second wife : 
v. EwwaS., b. Feb 27, 1851; d. in infancy. 
vi. Exiza Puturs, b. Sept. 8, 1852; m. John E. Curran, Esq., counsel- 
lor-at-law. 


8. Asram Brapiey’ Mctrorp (Hervey, Barnabas,> Barnabas,’ Tho- 
mas Thomas? Wiilliam'), b. Nov. 3, 1806; m. Charlotte, dau. of Thomas 
and Esther (Franklin) Walden, on the 22d March, 1844. This lady is 
descended from the Walden family of New York, whose family vault may 
be seen in Trinity Church yard in that city, on the south side of the 
Church, and by her mother from the Franklin family of New York, after 
which Franklin Square was named, which once formed part of the Frank- 
lin estate. Abram early engaged in maritime pursuits, and has filled the 
position of commander in the merchant service for many years. Issue : 

i. James Hervey, b. Jan. 1, 1845; m. Josephine May. 
ii. Watpen, b. March7, 1847; d. Oct. 7, 1874, unm. 
iii. De Grasse Fowrer, b. Aug. 9, 1849; unm. 

iv. JosepH Parker, b. May 13, 1857, unm. 


9. Hervey® Mutrorp (James Hervey,’ Hervey,’ Barnabas,’ Barna- 
bas,* Thomas,> Thomas,’ William‘), born at New Haven, May 13, 1827; 
was married to Fredericka S., dau. of William Ironside, Esq., counsellor- 
at-law, late of New York city, and Jane Cornelia Bissett his wife and 
granddaughter of George Edmund Ironside, Esq., A.M., LL.D., late of 
Washington, D.C., and formerly of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, June 24, 
1856, by the Rev. Samuel M. Haskins, D.D., rector of St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal Church of Williamsburgh, L.I., N. Y. Hervey Mulford died April 26, 
1866. Issue: 

i. Wrtt1am Remsen, b. July 4, 1857; unm. (The writer of this sketch.) 
ii. Dexrer Wa ker [ronsipz, b. Dec. 26, 1865, 
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PORTRAITS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE GOVERNORS 
AND OTHERS. 


Communicated by the Hon. Bensamin F. Prescott, of Epping, N. H. 


N the October number of the Recister, 1874, I furnished a list of 
the portraits and busts which by personal effort I had secured for 
the state of New Hampshire, and for various institutions in the 
state. These portraits have in almost every instance been presented 
by kinsmen or friends. Since 1874 the work has been continued at 
intervals, and many more have been added to the same collections. 
It may be of some interest to your subscribers and readers who may 
have read the other article, to see the additions which have been 
made since. I cannot remember all the data connected with each 
portrait, but as fully as they occur to me, I will give them. 


Governors oF New HAMPSHIRE SINCE 1785. 

Joun Taytor Gitman.—An Original by J. Harvey Young, from ma- 
terial furnished in shape of portraits and busts. Presented to the state by 
the Gilman family. 

Joun Be_tt.—Painted by Ulysses D. Tenney, and presented to the state 
by the Hon. Charles H. Bell, a son. 

Samvuet Drysmoor, Jr.—An original by Plumer Prescott. Presented 
to the state by Col. William Dinsmoor, a brother. 

Onstow Srearns.—An original by Edgar Parker. Presented to the 
state by Gov. Stearns. 

Person C. Cuenry.—An original by E. L. Custer. Presented to the 
state by Gov. Cheney. 

Bensamin F. Prescott.—An original by Ulysses D. Tenney. Pre- 
sented to the state by Gov. Prescott. 


The group of Governors from 1785 to 1879 is now complete, and this 
collection is placed in the Executive Council Chamber in Concord. 


Presipents or THE N. H. Senate. 

James B. Crerenron.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to 
the state by Mr. Creighton. 

Cuartes G. Atnerron.—An original. Presented to the state by Mrs. 
Charles G. Atherton. 

Harry Hissarp.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by the members of the New Hampshire bar. 

Witir1am P. Weexs.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, a son. 


Davip A. Warpe.—An original. Presented to the state by Mrs. Da- 
vid A. Warde. 
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WixiiaMm H. Y. Hacxetrtr.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the state by the sons of Mr. Hackett. 


Joun W. Sansorn.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by Mr. Sanborn. 


Davip H. Burrum.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by Mr. Buffum. 


Natt Heap.—An original by Plumer Prescott. Presented to the state 
by Mr. Head. 


MISCELLANEOUS PORTRAITS. 


JEREMIAH Mason.—An original by Chester Harding. Presented to the 
state by Robert M. Mason, a son. 


Samuet Cusnman.—An original by Chester Harding. Presented to 
the state by Mrs. E.S. Cushman Tilton, a daughter. 


Smeon Oxcortt, formerly a Chief Justice of the state. A copy from 
an original. Presented to the state by George Olcott, a grandson. 


Anprew S. Woops, Chief Justice.—An original by U. D. Tenney- 
Presented to the state by Col. Edward Woods, a son. 


THEeoporeE ATKinson.—Two thirds length, sitting posture. Original 
by J. Blackburn, 1760. (Copy.) 

THEODORE ATKINSON, Jr.—Two thirds length, standing position. Ori- 
ginal by J. Blackburn, 1760. (Copy.) 


Josern Cittey.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by Mr. Cilley. Mr. Cilley was wounded at the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, under Gen. Miller. He is now living in Nottingham, N. H., aged 89. 


NartuHaniet P. Rocers.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to 
the state by the Hon. Jacob H. Ela and the Hon. John R. French, the latter 
a son-in-law. 


Col. Pury P. Brxpy.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by the friends of Col. Bixby. He was a brave officer in the late 
war. 


Puitirrs Exeter ACADEMY. 


THeopore Lyman.—A marble bust. Presented to the Academy by 
Theodore Lyman and Mrs. Cora H. Shaw of Boston, his son and daughter. 

GerorGe Bancrort.—An original by Schaus, of Berlin, Prussia. Pre- 
sented to the Academy by Mr. Bancroft. 


Ricuarp Hitpreta.—A copy in oil by U. D. Tenney, from a crayon. 
Presented to the Academy by Dr. Charles H. Hildreth, his brother. 


Woopsrivce Opiin.—An original by Tenney. Presented to the 
Academy by Mr. Odlin. 


Joun Lanepon Sistey.—An original by Vinton. Painted for the 
Academy by order of the Trustees. 


Josuua W. Perrce.—-An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
Academy by his children. 
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James WALKER, D.D., President of Harvard University——A crayon. 
Presented to the Academy by his family. 


DartmoutTH COLLEGE. 


Rev. Ezra E. Apams, D.D.—A plaster cast. Presented to the College 
by Mrs. Adams. 


Joun Wuee tock, LL.D. (second President of the College).—A_ paint- 
ing in oil by U. D. Tenney, from material furnished by the Hon. Daniel 
Blaisdell. “Presented to the College by Gov. B. F. Prescott. 


Danie Dana, D.D. (fourth President). A copy by Thomas A. Law- 
son, from an original by the same artist. Presented to the College by the 
Hon Nathan Crosby, LL.D. 


Prof. CLement Lone, D.D.—An original by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the College by several pupils of Prof. Long. 


Antuony Cosy, Trustee and ex-Governor.—Original by U. D. Ten- 
ney. Copy by same artist. Presented to the College by Gen. Daniel E. 
Colby, a son. 


Hon. Joun D. Wittarp, a benefactor and graduate.—An original por- 
trait. Presented to the College by Mrs. Willard. 


Rev. GrorGr T. Cuapman, D.D.—An original by Edgar Parker. Pre- 
sented to the College by Miss Georgiana Chapman, a daughter. 


Hon. Joun D. Paiterick, LL.D.—An original by E. L. Custer. Pre- 
sented to the College by Mr. Philbrick. 


There were in Dartmouth College at the time Mr. Prescott commenced 
his labor to increase the gallery with the portraits of some of the eminent 
alumni, benefactors and college officers, the following list, which is substan- 
tially correct. Many of them are fine paintings, and the work of some of 
the best artists is represented. 


Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, D.D. Rev. Nathaniel Whittaker, D.D. 
Rev. Francis Brown, D.D. Hon. Daniel Webster, LL.D. 
Rev. Bennett Tyler, D.D. Hon. Jeremiah Mason, LL.D. 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., LL.D. Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL.D. 
Ebenezer Adams, A.M. Hon. Joseph Hopkinson. 

Nathan Smith, M.D. Amos Twitchell, M.D. 

Cyrus Perkins, M.D. Richard Fletcher. LL.D. 
Charles B. Haddock, LL.D. Hon. Matthew Harvey. 

William Chamberlain, A.M. Hon. Charles Marsh. 

Dixi Crosby, M.D., LL.D. Hon. Rufus Choate, LL.D. 
Albert Smith, M.D., LL.D. Richard B. Kimball, LL.D. 

Rev. Benjamin Hale, D.D. Abial Chandler. 

lra Young, A.M. Samuel Appleton, A.M. 

Rey. David Peabody, A.M. John Conant. 

Rev. Samuel G. Brown, D.D., LL.D. Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, LL.D. 
Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, D.D. John Quincy Adams, LL.D. 
Edward D. Sanborn, LL.D. A Knight, in Armor. 

Stephen Chase, A.M. A Lady, a companion picture. 
Edmund R. Peaslee, M.D., LL.D. A Portrait of a supposed Italian poet. 
John 8S. Woodman, A.M. A Bust of Rev. Nathan Lord in marble. 
Rev. John N. Putnam, A.M. John Hubbard, A.M. 

Rev. Charles A. Aiken, D.D., Ph.D. Alpheus Crosby, A.M. 

Hon. James W. Patterson, LL.D. Thomas R. Crosby, M.D. 


William Legge, sec’d Earl of Dartmouth. Henry Winkley,a benefactor. 
John Phillips, LL.D. 
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In this collection there are also six slabs with seven heroic figures in 
bas relief, from a temple in Nineveh, the gift of Sir Henry Rawlinson, ob- 
tained through the efforts of the Rev. Austin H. Wright, D.D., of Ooroomi- 
ah, Persia. 

Through the efforts of ex-Gov. Prescott, a large number during the past 
year have been promised to this already interesting and valuable gallery. 
Among these may be mentioned, the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, ex-Chief Justice of 
Vermont, the Hon. E. W. Stoughton, late U.S. Minister to Russia, the Hon. 
Edward F. Noyes, U. S. Minister to France, the Hon. John Wentworth 
of Chicago, the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D.D., the Rev. Laban Ainsworth, 
for seventy-five years pastor of Cong. Church in Jaffrey, N. H., Profs. Os- 
good Johnson and Samuel H. Taylor, formerly Principals of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., the Hon. Joseph Bell, Prof. Benjamin Green- 
leaf, Major-Gen. Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, the Rev. Asa Burton, D.D., 
George H. Bissell, the donor of Bissell Hall, the Hon. William Reed, a 
benefactor, Dr."Henry Bond, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Judges Ether 
and George F. Shepley. Those of Judges Levi Woodbury and Ira Perley, 
the Hon. Amos Kendall, the Hon. George P. Marsh, and the Hon. Samuel 
Fessenden are expected. 

When the collection at Dartmouth College receives the above and many 
others equally eminent who have been connected with the institution, it 
will offer an attraction which can hardly be found in any College in the 
country. With patient and well directed effort, much can be accomplished 
by one person, as can be seen from the above record, and that published in 
the October number of the Recister of 1874. When these collections are 
substantially completed, it is very easy to keep them so. 





SEALS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE HON. MELLEN 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


From the Report of the CommMITTEE oN HERALDRY of the New ENGLAND Historic, Gen- 
EALOGICAL Society, January 7, 1880. 


HE Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, to whom your committee is much in- 
debted, has allowed them to look over and describe the following 
seals from among his valuable collections. 

These seals are hereinafter described as accurately as possible, and the 
name of the writer of the letter to which they are attached given; but it 
must be borne in mind that this is no proof that the gentlemen had any 
right to the arms they used on these missives, and in point of fact, three 
of the coats of arms, so used among these collections, are known by your her- 
alds not to belong to the writers of the letters to which they are appended. 


Richard Henry Lee.—Quarterly ; 1st and 4th, a fesse chequé between ten billets ; 
2d and 3d, argent, within a tressure between nine crossletts a mullet. 


Ralph Izzard, 1779.—Arms—five leopards’ heads guardant. Crest—an Indian’s 
head plumed. 
George Ross.—Gules, three Lions rampant. Crest—a hand grasping a bough. 


On a family deed dated Dec. 7th, 1677, and signed by Eleanor Cutt, Thomas 
and Bridget Daniel, and William and Margaret Vaughn, wife, daughters and sons 
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in law of Richard Cutt, all but Mrs. Vaughn use the following seal: Crest—Out 
of a sheaf of wheat a doe’s head erased. 

Paul Dudley, 1707.—A lion rampant queue fourchée; these are the well known 
Dudley arms. 

Joseph Dudley, 1702.—Quarterly ; 1st and 4th, a stag’s head ; 2d and 3d, ermine, 
in centre a mullet. These are not the Dudley arms. 


ie Sherlock, Sheriff under Andros in 1687.—Three fleurs de lis; in chief a 
mullet. 


Governor Stoughton, 1694.—On a saltire between four door-staples, an escallop. 


John Randolph, father of John of Roanoke.—A goat’s head erased holding a 
truncheon. 


John Cushing, Judge 1747-71.—On a bend cotized, three crescents. 


Thomas Pownall, Gov. of Mass.—A lion rampant. Crest—A lion’s jambe hold- 
ing a key. 

Richard Peters, Secretary of War, 1776-81.—On a chief, a rose; on a bend be- 
tween two escallops, two cingfoils. 

Dr. Allen Bancroft —Chequée argent and azure ; on a bend argent, three lion- 
cels passant guardant azure.—Crest—A pelican vulning its breast. These arms are 
really those of the Chandlers, with whom the Bancrofts are connected. 


Francis Dana, Jr.—He used the arms of John Jeffries, M.D., whose descendants 
now have the seal of which this isan impression; its use by Mr. Dana must have 
been accidental. 

Sable, a lion rampant or; between three scaling ladders of the second. Crest— 
A castle or ; the two end towers domed. 


Henry Clay.—Crest— A lion’s head erased. 
William Livingston, Gov. of New Jersey.—Quarterly ; Ist and 4th, three trefoils 
within a tressure fleury counter fleury ; 2d and 3d quarterly, Ist & 4th, a chevron ; 


2d & 3d, three martlets. Crest appears to be a ship on a rock. 
Motto. ‘* Aut Mors, aut vita,’’ followed by one illegible word. 


Edward Livingston.—Poor impression. Quarterly ; only the first quarter can be 
— ; it is the same as that in the arms of Wm. Livingston ; Crest—a ship on 
a rock. 

Jonathan Williams, Jr., U. S. Commercial Agent in 1777 ; 1775.—Lion rampant. 
Crest —a bird statant. 





LETTER FROM THE EARL OF BELLOMONT. 


Communicated by W1t.1amM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


r¥*HE following letter of Richard Coote, Earl of Bellomont, is 

copied from the Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 106, page 424. 
William Stoughton was then lieutenant governor, and had been the 
acting governor of Massachusetts since Nov. 17, 1694, when Sir 
William Phips, the governor, sailed for England. Bellomont was 
appointed by king William, March 16, 1696-7, governor of New 
York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. His commission, dated 
June 18, 1697, is printed in full in the New York Colonial Docu- 
ments, Vol. IV. pp. 266-73. It will be seen by this letter that he 
did not arrive in New York till April 2, 1698. It was the 26th of 
May, 1699, before he came to Boston. 
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This letter is interesting as one of the first which he wrote after his 
arrival in New York. 


N. York 4" Aprill 98. 

Gentlemen 

I thank God I arriv’d safely at this place the 2¢ Inst. after a tedious 
troublesome voyage ; and here I have met w™ an effectual demonstration 
of your kind good wishes to me, expressed in the Late Proclamation where- 
by you Injoin a fast; for which I give you my hearty thanks, and must 
acknowledge the efficacy your devout prayers had in rescuing me, as I be- 
lieve they did, from the dangers of storms and seas and likewise from the 
sicknesse w*" broke out again at Barbados some time before my Coming 
from thence Insomuch as God was pleased to spare me and all that be- 
long’d to me, thd my Lieut Gov’ of N. York who Came from Engl* w™ me, 
Lost two servants out of three w" he Carried to Barbados. I am newly 
out of a fit of the gout, occasion’d as I believe by the Cold I suffer’d on Ship- 
board now Lately on this Coast: and because I write w™ trouble to me, I 
Cannot pretend to write to you of businesse till the next occasion, when 
God willing you shall hear further from 

Gentlemen 
Your very affectionate 
friend and humble servant 
BELLOMONT. 

[ Superscribed :] 

For his M* Service 

For The hon?!* the Lieut Governour and Council 
of his M* Province of Massachusetts bay 
Boston. 





EARLY RECORDS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMILIES. 
Communicated by the Rev. Atonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover, N. H. 


A* extremely valuable list, under the above title, was published 
in the Reetsrer, April, 1853. A recent careful collation of 
that printed list with the original document shows a very few needed 
corrections. I note all differences, however slight. 

The surnames prefixed to each paragraph, in small capitals, are 
not in the original. 


Page 115. For Burnham, always read Burnam. 

Page 116. Brown should be Browne. Line 10—Thomas Browne’s 
wife was Abial. Bonmore should read BeENMORE. 

Page 117, line 6. For Joshua Coffin, read Jethro Coffin. Line 11— 
Severance (undoubtedly the modern form) should read Seauerne. Line 
33—for Leighton, read Laighton. Brown should be Browne. Line 43 
—erase doubt as to Silly ; the name is perfectly plain. 

Page 118, line 1. Before “26” insert “born.” Line 7—for Downs, 
read Downes. Last line—Elizabeth Doe was born in 1673, not 1678. 
Page 119, line 11. Plainly Meed, not Mud. 
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Page 120, line 3. Nicholas Follett married Mary Hull, not Hall. Line 
8—Elihu Gullison married Martha Trickie. Line 11—Justice Frost. For 
Horn, read Horne. 

Page 121. John Hodey married Mary Reddan, not Roddan. Under 
Haynes, Mathias was son, not daughter. 

Page 122. Reuben Hull married Hannah Farniside, not Farmside. 
Jose is always Joce in this record. 

Page 123, first line. For 1707, read 1702. For Kostio (wherever it 
occurs) read Ketrie. Line 14—insert “died” after Daniel Ludecas. 

Page 125, line 3. Noan is plainly Neate. Line 7 from bottom—for 
“ Murder” read Munden. ( Pike’s record, however, gives it Murden.) 

Page 126. Under Parisrook, line 20, insert “ born” before 10 Nov. 
1690. Line 35—The apparent error that William, b. 1697-8, d. 1677-8, is 
an error of the original. 

Page 127, line 10. “Trephane” is correct. Line 17—* Manyard” is 
correct. Line 3 from bottom—*coop.” is not certain; it might read 
““ capt.” 

Page 128, line 1. Creeber is plain. Line 3—for Starboard read Star- 
beard. 

Page 129. Under Wreexes—Joseph, born 1671, is according to the 
record. WALLIs is written WOLLIs. 

Page 130, line 10. Elizabeth Wibird was born 27 Aug. 1709. 
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LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by WILLARD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
[Continued from page 34.] 


57H Generation. Zadock Colton, son of Gideon and Joanna, was mar- 
ried Nov. 5, 1794, to Hulda Lancton, daughter of ——. John, born Aug. 7, 
1797. Hulda, Sept. 28, 1801. Chauncy, Jan. 29, 1800. 

Dimon Colton, of Springfield, son of Capt. Charles and Mercy, was 
married 1790 to Thankful Bliss, daughter of Timothy and Thankful. 
Their children— Lucinda, b. July 7, 1791. Roderick Merrick, born Oct. 
19, 1793. Nancy, born Aug. 29,1795. Lucy Bliss, born Nov. 17, 1797. 
George Augustus, born June 23, 1800. Almira, April 24, 1803. Fran- 
cis, Jan. 8, 1805. Charles and William, born Jan. 19, 1808. Dimon Col- 
ton the father died June 11, 1818. 

[Page 70.] 5th Generation. Asa Colton, son of Ephraim and Sarah, 
was married to Margaret Stiles, daughter of » Nov. 1, 1757. Their 
children—Margaret, born June 18, 1758, died Nov. 13, 1806. Margaret 
the mother died June 18, 1758. Asa Colton the father married again, 
April 20, 1761, to Sarah Warriner, widow of Reuben Warriner. Their 
children—Enoch, b. Nov. 30, 1761. Asa, born Sept. 5, 1763. Daniel, 
born April 13, 1765. Lucius, born Jan. 31,1769. Willard, born Sept. 
27,1770. Electa, born July 22, 1772. Cloe, born Nov. 24, 1774, died 
Jan. 11, 1775. Simeon, born March 31, 1776, died July 16, 1777. Sime- 
on, born Jan. 7, 1778, died Aug. 23,1778. Margaret the daughter was 
married March 27, 1780, to Lemuel Parsons. Asa Colton the father died, 
March 18, 1778. Lucina was married to Elijah Walker of Vershire. 
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Electa was married to Oliver Enos of Wintonburg, Sept. 15, 1791. Sa- 
rah the mother died April 3, 1816. She was the daughter of Simon 
Willard. 

5th Generation. Samuel Colton, son of Samuel and Lucy, was married 
to Anne Gregory Warriner, daughter of Dea. Noah and Grace Warriner, 
of Wilbraham, March 6, 1799. Their children—Lucy, born Dec. 16, 1799. 
Samuel, born April 20, 1801. Mary Anne, Dec. 11, 1802. Emeline, June 
30, 1804, died March 6, 1863. Flavia, born Aug. 18, 1805. Samuel 
Colton the father died June 17, 1811. Anne the mother married Rev. 
Gideon Burt, March 12, 1816. Lucy married E. W. Storrs, then of Am- 
herst, June 19,1828. Mary Anne married Sandford Lawton, of Dudley, 
Dec. 4, 1828. Flavia married John Hall Brockway, of Ellington, Ct., 
June 22, 1829. Emeline married Luther Wright, of Ellington, Oct. 8, 
1829. Anne the mother was married to Rev. Gideon Burt, November 12, 
1816. , 

[Page 71.] 5th Generation. Thomas Colton, son of Thomas and Deb- 
orah, was married July 24, 1788, to Hannah Bliss, daughter of Aaron and 
Miriam. Their children—Lucy, born June 8, 1789, died May 14, 1862. 
Belinda, born April 26,1791. Deborah, born March 23, 1793. Thomas 
Dudley, Nov. 30, 1794. Alvah, Oct. 13, 1796. Hannah, May 24, 1802. 
Lucy was married Jan. 11, 1809, to Calvin Bliss, son of Noah and Abigail 
Bliss. Hannah the mother died April 6, 1822. Thomas the father was 
found dead in Weathersfield, Ct., Dec. 24, 1824. 

5th Generation. Israel Colton, son of Dea. Aaron and Mary Colton, 
was married Nov. 29, 1775, to Martha Wright, daughter of Elnathan and 
Mary Wright, of Northampton. He died May 6, 1818. She died April 
4, 1829. Their children—Martha, born Sept. 24, 1776, died Dec. 13, 1821. 
Miranda, July 29, 1778, died Oct. 18, 1799. Israel, June 10, 1780, died 
Dec. 21, 1838. Aaron, Oct. 9, 1782. Horace, Sept. 30,1784. Nancy, 
Sept. 2, 1786. Warham, Sept. 1, 1788. Sylvia, Oct. 27, 1790. Nancy 
was married Oct. 11, 1810, to Oliver Bridgman, of Belchertown. Sylvia 
was married Jan. 7, 1812, to Capt. George Gilbert, of Belchertown, Mass. 

5th Generation. Dea. William Colton, son of Dea. Aaron and Mary 
Colton, was married Oct. 7, 1777, to Hannah Colton, daughter [Page 72] 
of Ebenezer and Deborah. He died May 6, 1825. Their children— 
William Merrick, born Aug. 22, 1778, died Feb. 17, 1823, age 44. Adol- 
phus, born Feb. 22, 1780, died July 13, 1782. Hannah, born Feb. 7, 1782. 
Rhodolphus, born Dec. 3, 1784. Sophrone, born Oct. 14, 1786. Jedu- 
than, born July 29, 1791. Hannah Colton the mother died Oct. 9, 1808. 
Dea. William Colton was married again, 1809, to Eleanor Pomeroy, wid- 
ow of William Pomeroy, of Northampton. Hannah the daughter was 
married Jan. 14, 1808, to Erastus Goldthwait. Sophrone was married, 
Sept. 29. 1808, to Calvin Pierce. The sons, see page 83. 

oth Generation. Aaron Colton, son of Dea. Aaron and Mary Colton, 
settled in Hartford, April 5, 1787, married Elizabeth Olmsted, of East 
Hartford. Their children—Laura, born May 2, 1788. Betsey, born March 
18, 1794. Anson, Dec. 23,1797. Nathan, born May 27, 1799. 

5th Generation. Walter Colton, son of Dea. Aaron and Mary Colton, 
was married 1793, to Thankful Cobb, daughter of John Cobb, of Hard- 
wick, state of Massachusetts. Their children—Harry, born Oct. 26, 1793. 
Susannah, born July 26, 1795. Walter, born May 9, 1797. Quintus C., 
born May 22,1799. William, born March 22, 1801. Addison Ely, born 
April 2, 1803. Hannah, born April 4, 1805. 
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[Page 73.] 5th Generation. Lieut. Henry Colton, son of Henry and 
Mary Colton, was married Oct. 4, 1797, to Lydia Booth, daughter of Jo- 
seph and Mary Booth. Their children—Lydia, born Oct. 29, 1798, died 
Sept. 21, 1802. Henry, born Oct. 8, 1800. David, born Oct. 3, 1803. 
Lydia, born May 28, 1805. Sophrona, born Jan. 10, 1809. Sarah, born 
March 10, 1811, died about the year 1821. 

5th Generation. Jacob Colton, son of Henry and Mary Colton, was mar- 
ried Nov. 15, 1798, to Cynthia Chandler, daughter of Stephen and Free 
Love Chandler. Their children—Jacob, born Sept. 10, 1799. Cynthia, 
born Sept. 14, 1802. Daniel, born July 16, 1805. Naomy, born Feb. 8, 
1812, died Nov. 20,1815. David Burt, born Jan. 20, 1821. Jacob Col- 
ton the father died Feb. 6, 1845, aged 69. 

5th Generation. Ethan Colton, son of Henry and Mary Colton, was 
warried March 25, 1804, to Ruth Stebbins, daughter of Zadock and Urania 
Stebbins. Their children—Theodore, born Jan. 15, 1805. Margaret Cha- 
pin, born April 10, 1808. Sophia Stebbins, born Aug. 5, 1810. Ruth 
Colton the mother died June 25,1814. Ethan Colton the father died April 
9, 1828. 

[Page 74.] 5th Generation. Ebenezer Chandler Colton, son of Capt. 
Ebenezer and Miriam Colton, was married Nov. 19, 1795, to Phebe Bar- 
ton. She was born Aug. 11, 1774, daughter of John and Abigail Barton. 
She died Aug. 26, 1842, age 68. He died Oct. 29, 1846, age 75. Their 
children—Rufus, born Aug. 24, 1796, lived near Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Phebe, born Nov. 15, 1797, died Nov. 21, 1827. Lyman, born May 13, 
1799, married Jerusha Williams. Hannah Warren, born Feb. 8, 1801, 
married Julius Edwards, May 1, 1851. Jeinda, b. March 24, 1803. Ebene- 
zer, b. Feb. 17, 1805, lived at West Springfield. John, born May 2, 1807, 
lived at Philadelphia. Rhoda, born Dec. 31, 1809, married Samuel C. 
Booth. Caroline, born Sept. 3, 1811, married James S. H. Hamelton. 
David, born Aug. 10, 1813, lived at Philadelphia. Chauncy, born Aug. 
27, 1821, married Betsey M. Havens, of Somers, 1845. Nancy, born 
March 7, 1816, died April 1, 1852. 

5th Generation. Erastus Colton, son of Capt. Ebenezer and Miriam 
Colton, was married Nov. 29, 1798, to Cynthia Brewer, daughter of George 
and Naomy Brewer. Their children—Erastus, born Sept. 30, 1799. Rich- 
ard, born Nov. 6, 1803. Cynthia, born Dec. 2, 1805. Bela, born Jan. 23, 
1808. Chester Woodworth, born Aug. 1, 1810. 

[Page 75.] 5th Generation. Melzar Colton, son of Capt. Ebenezer 
and Miriam Colton (page 64), was married . 

5th Generation. Asahel Colton, son of Solomon and Lucy Colton, was 
married June 5, 1787, to Sarah Lancton, daughter of John and Sarah, of 
West Springfield. Their children—William, born Nov. 25, 1789, died Jan. 
16, 1871, at Chicopee. Solomon, born June 9, 1791, lived at , Ver- 
mont. Sally, born March 17, 1793, died Nov. 3, 1868. Asahel, born Feb. 
26,1795. Sarah the mother died March 29, 1797. Asahel Colton the 
father was married again Feb. 21, 1798, to Susannah Cheney, daughter of 
Benjamin and Deborah Cheney, of East Hartford. Their children—Anna, 
born Sept. 14,1799. Susannah the mother died Feb. 11, 1810. Asahel 
Colton was married again Aug. 6, 1811, to Flavia Hale, daughter of Silas 
and Hannah Hale (page 140). She died Oct. 13, 1840, age 74 years. He 
died Jan. 6, 1831, age 75 years. 

5th Generation. Martin Colton, son of Lieut. Festus and [Page 76] 
Eunice Colton, was married July 12, 1792, to Beula Burt, daughter of Jon- 
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athan and Hannah Burt. Their children—Rebecca, born Oct. 21, 1793¢ 
married Silas Hale. Charissa, born Nov. 1, 1795, married Silas Hale, died 
Dec. 1840. Lucius, born Feb. 9, 1798, died Sept. 3, 1822, age 24. Jus- 
tin, born May 19, 1800. Flavia, born August 21, 1802. Jonathan Burt, 
born Aug. 18, 1804, lived at Windsor. Albert, born Nov. 1, 1806, died July 
31, 1813, age 6. The father died Aug. 24, 1828. 

5th Generation. Festus Colton, son of Lieut. Festus, was married Aug. 
1806, to Lois Richardson, daughter of Jesse and Anne Richardson, of 
Somers. Their children—Lucinda, born Jan. 14, 1809. Lorenzo, born 
Dec. 14, 1810. 

[Page 77.] 6th Generation. Asa Colton, son of Asa and Sarah, was 
married June 13, 1793, to Abigail Bliss, daughter of Ebenezer and Abigail 
Bliss. Their children—Justin, born March 24, 1794, died March 12, 1798. 
Newton, born Sept. 17, 1795, married Naomi Robinson, of Granville. 
Abigail, born Feb. 25, 1797. Sarah, born June 23, 1798, married " 
Dee. 14, 1824. Clarinda and Miranda, born Feb. 15, 1800. Miranda died 
July, 1851. Justin, born Jan. 5, 1802, married Emeline Phelps, of Tor- 
rington. Simeon, born Sept. 10, 1803, died Sept. 29, 1805. Moses, born 
Aug. 3, 1805, died July 17, 1828. Justin married Sophia F. Colton, pub- 
lished June 6, 1833. Emeline his wife died Aug. 30, 1832, age 25. Abi- 
gail the mother died Aug. 13, 1842, age 73. 

4th Generation. Moses Colton, of Wilbraham, son of Isaac and Mary 
Colton, was married Dec. 27, 1753, to Hannah Hitchcock, daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Hannah Hitchcock. Their children—Moses, born Oct. 7, 1754, 
died Oct. 20,1774. Hannah, born Dec. 26,1756. Thankful, born Dec. 
21, 1759, died May 1, 1775. Nathan, born July 29, 1761. Reuben, born 
Dec. 7, 1764. Aaron, born Oct. 15, 1768. Eunice, born Nov. 28, 1791. 
Moses Colton the father died of the small pox, Feb. 24, 1777. Hannah 
his widow died Dec. 3, 1789. Eunice was married Nov. 15, 1792, to John 
Hale. See page 142. 

[To be continued.] 





MARRIAGES IN BOSTON, MASS. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL CERTIFICATES OF THE CLERGYMEN OFFICIATING. 
[Continued from p. 96.] 


Communicated by Wit.1am S. AppLeton, A.M., of Boston. 


VIII. By the Rev. Samuel Willard, 1702. 


Boston. 1702. Married. 
Octob. 29. m" Jno. Elzy. m* Mary Sims. 
Nov' 5. m. Jno. Taylor m Anne Winslow. 
Nov’ 29. Andrew Bucklow, Sara Souther. 
Nov’ 26. Jno. Seccomb, Mehetabol Symonds. 
Dec’ 25. Tho Stevens of Cituate, Mary Holland. 
Jan. 21. W™ Tedman, Rebekah Fitch. 
March 28. m. Ezekiel Lewis, m. Mary Braden. 


P Sam! Willard. 





Marriages in Boston, Mass. 


IX. By the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, 1705. 


May. 8: Sam" Belknap. Elizab: Jones. 
May. 21: Eliezer Dunham. Miriam Phillips. 

Richard Reed. Hannah Walker. 
June 19. Samuel Smith. Sarah Plasteed. 
Aug. 2. Ghd. Cove. Jean Holes. 

23. Francis Robinson. Mary Codner. 

27. Stephen Kempton. Ruth Ingledew. 
Sept: 27. Ebenezer Chamberlain. Martha Thomas. 
Oct: 4. nm Joseph Polley. M" Eliz: Hitchbborn. 
Jan: 10. m* Sam!' Salter. m™ Sarah Timberlake. 


Marry’d P me. Eben’: Pembeton. 


RAO 


PERS ERTE 


DHORWA 


X. By the Rev. Benjamin Colman, 1708 and 1719. 


Tsaac Stollard 
Mary Cox. ’ } March 27. 


M’ Lancelot Lake, a 
M™ Katherine Child. May 6°. 
M' James Lowle, 

M”™ Eliz. Gustin. Angust 12. 

M' Sam" Tyley. 4 

M* Eliz. Tulley. August am. 

M* W™ Sanders, _ 
M” Bridget Lad. } Septemb? 7. 
Mr’ Nathan Howel 

M*™ Katharine George, \ October ™ 
M' Ebenezer Baker. ms 
M" Ann Hall.  —_f etober 7®. 
M' Jonathan Burnel, N 95th 
M™ Susanna Rogers. ceaineaiin 


Edward Cooper, 
Abigail Berry. } March 17. 
Peter Villers, ‘ 
Hannah Oxford, } March 25". 

Marry’d by Benj* Colman in the year 1708. 


Married by Benjamin Colman within the year 1719. 


—M_ AE Wit tec gu 8,178 
— W Thomas Wilson, } 
Serah Thomeon. f June. 17. 
— W M' Joshua Wroe 
M™ Anna Webster. } June. 30. 
—P Ephraim Philips, 
Ann Fenwick. 
—R M’ Samuel Royal : 
M" Priscilla Adams. } Octob* 19. 


Septem. 3. 


— M M' Antipas Marshal 
M™ Rebecca Kilby. ; Novem. 5. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HOWLANDS. 
Communicated by L. M. Howzanp, Esq., of New York City. 


HE genealogist, in his endeavors to trace the connection between the 
families emanating from the Pilgrim fathers and those of the same 
name who had existence in Europe during the first period of emigration in 
the 17th century, has chiefly to contend with an almost invariable lack of 
any clue upon which to base his investigations. 

The existing records bearing relation to the Pilgrims are generally silent 
as to their social history in England, and offer but little data, if indeed any 
at all, to help the family historian in his researches on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

In the case of the three contemporaneous Howlands, however, there was 
sufficient encouragement offered to authorize the investigations lately made 
by Col. Chester, of whose researches in London the present opportunity is 
taken to give a brief outline. 

Previous to 1830 nothing had ever been done to connect the family of How- 
land in this country with those of the same name living in England, during 
the period in which Plymouth colony had its foundation, but a few years 
later a descendant of Henry Howland brought over a copy of a genealogy 
of the family, which had been discovered among the records of the Herald’s 
College in London. This memorandum has since been extensively circu- 
lated, and accepted as bearing a positive relation to John Howland of the 
Mayflower. The record began with a 

John Howland, citizen and salter of London, and claimed that it was 
through his son John, who married Emme daughter of Nicholas Revell, 
that the Pilgrim Howland was descended. 

Col. Chester’s investigntions disprove this, and show further the extraor- 
dinary fact, that the surname Howland is found in no other county in Eng- 
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land than Essex, and originally in no other locality in that county except at 
Newport, Wicken, and their immediate vicinity. 

At the period of the Pilgrim Howland’s birth, there were living there 
contemporaneously several distinct families of the name, who were all in 
some way connected. 

The head of the first line was, 

John Howland of Newport Pond in the county of Essex, whose will 
was proved 12th of April, 1550. His son John? Howland, the citizen and 
salter, has been already mentioned, born in Newport Pond, married Anne, 
daughter of John Greenway of Winton, co. Norfolk. His brother Ralph 
became distinguished as an alderman of London and Master of the Grocers’ 
Company. John? Howland, the citizen and salter, had eleven sons and one 
daughter, who died an infant. 

Several of his sons attained eminence, the most notable of whom were : 

The Right Reverend Richard* Howland, eldest son, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, a painting of whom is extant, and has been photographed. John*® 
Howland of London, second son, baptized 10th of August, 1541, and buried 
in the church of St. Mary’s, Middlesex. He married Emme, daughter of 
Nicholas Revell, citizen and grocer of London. 

His son John* Howland is the one which has been hitherto considered 
as identical with John Howland of the Mayflower; but as Mr. Chester 
conclusively proves, the former died unmarried and was buried in England. 

The seventh son, Sir Giles* Howland, in 1599 bought large estates in 
Surrey, and although his descendants were numerous, they eventually left 
no male issue; this was also the case with the progeny of his brothers. 

The second family of Howland is traced back to John’ Howland of the 
Stone, of Wicken, co. Essex; living in 1496, but who died after 1509. 

Of his son John? Howland nothing is known but that he named his 
youngest child John* Howland. This John* was married at Newport to 
Blanche, daughter of William Nightingale, Gentleman. Had four sons 
and three daughters. 

The youngest child, Jeffrey* Howland, a posthumous son, was s baptized 
in Newport 29th July, 1593. He became a citizen and grocer of London, 
and afterwards succeeded to the Streatham estates of Sir Giles Howland, 
of the family previously mentioned, to whom he was closely related, as not 
only this fact proves, but also the constant mention of him as “cousin” in 
the wills of the other line. The family of Jeffrey Howland culminating 
in an heiress, these vast estates passed into the hands of the Duke of Bed- 
ford by the marriage of Wrotherly 2d Duke to Elizabeth “only daughter 
and heir.” The property was so considerable that this nobleman was in- 
duced to seek and obtain the title of Baron Howland, which the present 
representative of the family still bears. 

There was then a third contemporaneous John Howland, called “of the 
Wood, in Wicken,” evidently to distinguish him from the others, but of him 
the London records reveal nothing. 

A fourth John Howland, designated as “ husbandman,” having children 
baptized at Newport from 1576 to certainly 1588, is also to be mentioned, 
as being of a separate family. 

His history, and that of his children, can only be had by reference to the 
Newport registers. 

A certain Robert Howland, buried in Debden, Essex, 23d Nov. 1616, 
had a son named John who was living at Newport in 1616. 

Lastly, Col. Chester mentions a family of Howland composed of 
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Humphrey Howland, citizen and draper of London, whose will was 
proved July 10, 1646. 

George Howland of St. Dunstans in the East, London, Arthur Howland, 
John Howland, and Henry Howland. These three brothers in the order 
named were in 1646 to have £8, £4 and £4 out of the debt due to the 
testator by Mr. Ruck of New England. This points conclusively to Ar- 
thur and Henry Howland of the Plymouth Colony, and proves that they 
had a brother John Howland, who can be no other than John Howland of 
the Mayflower. 

Col. Chester, in giving these facts, unfortunately exhausted the London 
records, and nothing remaining to be done in the city, he awaits the authori- 
zation of those interested to continue his investigations in Essex and Herts. 
His thoroughness, erudition and reliability, are ample guarantee that 
everything will be done to render the history of Howland, which he will 
write, complete in every detail. 

He has hardly ever conducted an investigation which offered so many 
elements of success as the one at present contemplated, and is sanguine 
of ultimately accomplishing his object. 

Governor Bradford’s statement that John Howland married Elizabeth 
Tilley, does not nullify the position taken by many, that either she was his 
second wife, or if his only one, that she might still have been the grand- 
daughter of Governor Carver. A family tradition, as complete and decided 
as the one which claims Howland’s connection by marriage with Carver’s 
family, coming to us through every branch, and in one instance throug 
but four, generations from the Pilgrims, is deserving of the most exhaust- 
ive investigation. 

It is not at all unlikely that Mr. Chester’s further research will lay this 
mooted point forever at rest, besides throwing much interesting light con- 
cerning the antecedents of Gov. Carver. To this end it is suggested that 
such as may take an interest in the matter communicate with the writer, 
who will furnish all the information in his power, especially in regard to the 
expenses, which are comparatively small. 

The history which Mr. Chester will prepare will serve as a most suita- 
ble preface to a work one day to be compiled as a record of the descend- 
ants of Arthur, John and Henry Howland. 





LETTER OF WALTER BARNESLEY OF LONDON TO 
WILLIAM PITKIN OF HARTFORD, 1667. 


Communicated by Epw1in HusBarp, Esq., of Chicago, IIl. 


HE original of the following letter is in the possession of Josh- 
ua Pitkin, Esq., of Oak Park, Ill. It is addressed: “ ffor 
William Pitkin at Hertford Towne neare | neare (sic) Conéticut 
river | Leave this with Mt Thomas Smyth neare the Spring | in 

Boston | in New England.” 

London Nov: 4: 1667. 
M’ Pitkin 

Having almost a twelve moneth since sent a small parcell of wares 
to a good friend of mine at Barbados M* Edward Barton from whome I 
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very lately received a letter which doth acquaint me with his receipt of 
them at Barbados but that they prove not fit for his sale there but he thinks 
they might sell well at New England Wherefore I have herewith sent him 
directions (if they be not disposed of before this cometh to his hands) to 
send them vnto you earnestly requesting you take upon you the care and 
paines to sell them to the best advantage you can. And if it may be with 
convenience to send me an account of the sale of the three parcells dis- 
tinctly though they be ioyned together in the returnes. Because as the 
pinckcol’d wastcoat & stomicher was an adventure of my wife so the two 
suits are my brother in laws. the silke stockings being mine viz‘ 

£ 8s 

1 Paire of Pinckcol’d mens hose at : . . 1 0 

10 Paire of mens silke hose at 17° Ppp . ° ‘ 8 10 

2 Paire of womens silke hose at 16" ; ‘ 1 12 

1 Paire of womens greene hose at ‘ ° , 0 13 


11 15 
A Pinckcol’d wastcoat & stomacher of knotts 2 8 10 


1 
A blacke suit of Padasway* with [—] a [—] [ 
hat band shoo knotts & triming 
A blacke suit & old ribbins » ‘- * . [ 


5 5 
J 0 
] 10 


0 
C J 
C ] 

24 15 O 
The above mentioned are the prices at which they [were ?] sent to Bar- 
bados : but wee leave you wholy at li{berty?] to sell them as you thinke 
meet, not doubting bu[t that ?] you will do therein as for your self, deduct- 
ing all charges And since the dreadfull firef I live not above a stones cast 
from y" brother Roger pitkin* howse in Helmet court but on the other side 
of London wall whither I pray you direct your letters to me. At the next 
house to the signe of the George in the Posterne street neare little more- 
fields This day I saw y* brother Roger & his wife who are in good 
health (through mercy) and theyr little son Roger Litle Will: died in the 
great sicknes time They desire to be kindly remembred to your self & 
wife together with your brother and sister Woollcott With the tender of my 
respects to you and them with sincere desires of y’ health & wellfare I rest 

Your loving friend 
WALTER BARNESLEY. 


Y' brother desires me to acquaint you 

that he hath not received any letter from 
you this three yeares though he hath written 
to you every yeare. 


* Paduasoy, from Padua, in Italy, and Fr. soie silk; a particular kind of silk stuff.— 


Webster. 
+ The “ Great Fire” of London commenced Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 1666, and lasted 


till Thursday, Sept. 6. 
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DESCENDANTS OF GOV. BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
THROUGH HIS GREAT-GRANDSON 
GEN. BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


_ following article has been compiled from a newspaper 
article published in the Albany Argus; Hinman’s “Early Puri- 
tan Settlers of Connecticut,” second edition, pp. 58-61; Arnold’s 
“Life of Benedict Arnold ;” and information furnished by the 
Rev. Edwin Gladwin Arnold, M.A., rector of Great Massingham, 
Norfolk, Eng., and by P. A. McEwan, Esq., of Windsor, Canada. 


1. Capt. Benepict” Arnoxp ( Benedict,’® Gov. Benedict}* see Reais- 
TER, xxxiii. 436) married Nov. 8, 1733, Mrs. Hannah (Waterman) King. 
Children : 

i. Benepicr, b. Aug. 15, 1738; d. April 30, 1739. 

2. ii. ae, b. Jan. 3, 1740-1, O. S.—Jan. 14, 1741, N.S. ; d. June 14, 

1801. 

iii. Hannan, b. Dec. 9, 1742; d. unm. Aug. 31, 1803, at the house of her 
nephew Richard, at Montague, Canada. 

iv. Mary, b. June 4, 1745. 

v. Assatom Kino, b. April 4, 1747. 

vi. Eizasetu, b. Noy. 19, 1749. 

vii. Assatom, b. Oct. 22, 1750. 

viii. Mary, b. Sept. 10, 1753. 

ix. Eizaspern, b. Sept. 29, 1755. 


2. Gen. Benepict™ ARNOLD, born at Norwich, Ct., Jan. 3, 1740-1; 
d. at London, England, June 14, 1801. He m. first, Feb. 27, 1767, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Samuel Mansfield. She died June 19, 1775. Their 
children were : 

i. Benepicr, b. Feb. 14, 1768; d. s. p. in Jamaica, aged 27. 

ii. Ricwarp, b. Aug. 22, 1769; m. Dec. 30, 1804, Margaret, dau. of Sam- 
uel Weatherhead, of Augusta, Canada. He d. Dec. 9, 1847. - Their 
children were : 

1. G. W.,?* dead. 

2. Eliza,” dead. 

3. Sophia.** 

4. Margaret,?> m. John McEwan, who has been sheriff of Essex 

County, Ontario, for the past twenty-four years. Their son 

P. A. McEwan, Esq., of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, is the 

owner of the manuscript printed in the Recister, vol. xxxiii. 

pp. 427-32, and writes to us: ‘* The document came into my 

possession with a lot of correspondence of Mrs. Benedict 

Arnold (the second wife, Miss Shippen, of Philadelphia) and 

her sons in England, with my grandfather, Richard Ar- 

nold. I do not know where it originally came from.” 

. Charlotte.*® 

. Lydia. 

. Ellen Amelia." 

. Edward W. B.** 

9. Henry James.** 

iii. Henry, b. Sept. 19, 1772; m. Dec. 4, 1796, Hannah Ten Eyck, dau. 
of Richard Ten Eyck, of New York. He died Dec. 8, 1826. They had 
eleven children, of whom only one survived infancy, viz., Sophia,?* 
who m. Mr. Sill, of New York. 


Gen. Arnold married second, April 8, 1779, Margaret, daughter of Judge 


DIA 










4 ? 
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Edward Shippen, of Pennsylvania, who d. Aug. 24, 1804. By her he had 
issue as follows : 


i. Epwarp Suarpren, Lieut. 6th Bengal Cavalry and Pay Master at Mut- 
tra, died unmarried at Singapore. India, Dec. 13, 1813. oye 

ii. James Ropertson, Lieut. Gen. K. H. and K. C.,* married to Virginia, 
daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, of Saling Grove, Essex, which lady 
died July 14, 1852. Hedied without issue, Dec. 27, 1854. 

iii. Gzorce, Lieut. Col. 2d Bengal Cavalry, married Ann Martin Brown, 
and died in India Nov. 1, 1828, leaving issue : 1. George,” who mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.B., and died about 1865, 
leaving one daughter. 2. Sophia Mary,?* married to the Rev. Ar- 
thur Wilmington Ingram. 

3. iv. Wuu1am Fitcu. ‘ 

i. Sopra Matitpa, married Col. Pownall Phipps, Knight of the Crescent, 
in the East India Company’s service (related to the Earl of Mul- 
grave’s family), and died in 1828. 

3. Witiiam Fitcn™ ARNoLp, the youngest son of Gen. Arnold, was 
born in London, June 25, 1794. He was a captain in the 19th Lancers, 
and a justice of the peace for the county of Bucks. He died Nov. 7, 1846. 
He married May 19, 1819, Elizabeth Cecilia, only daughter of Alexan- 
der Ruddach, of the Island of Tobago, captain in the Royal Navy, and had 
issue as follows: 

4.i. Epwarp Grapwin. ’ 

ii. Wuitt1am Trait, born Oct. 23, 1826; Captain 4th (King’s Own) Regi- 
ment, and killed at Sebastopol, May 5, 1855. Gen. Lord Raglan in 
his despatch said of him: ‘* The loss of the services of this officer 
is greatly to be regretted. He had done his duty unremittingly, and 
in the most spirited manner throughout the operations of the siege.” 

i. Maroarer Srevart, married to the Rev. Robert H. Rogers. 

ii. Ettzasern Soputa, married to the Rev. Bryant Burgess. 

iii. Georciana Paipps, married to the Rev. John Stephenson. 

iv. Louisa Russe, married to the Rev. J. Cecil Rogers. 

4. The Rev. Epwarp GLapwin™® Arnowp, the eldest son of Capt. 
William Fitch Arnold, and the present head of the family, M.A., Oxford, is 
a clergyman of the established church of England. He is rector of Great 
Massingham, in Norfolk, and was born April 25, 1823; married April 27, 
1852, Lady Charlotte Georgiana, eldest daughter of Lord Henry Chol- 
mondeley, now the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and has had issue as follows : 

i. Epwarp Cuotmonve.ey, born Dec. 13, 1854; died Nov. 27, 1873. 

ii. Wit11am Henry, born March 23, 1856, a Sub-Lieutenant Royal Navy. 

iii. Cuartes Lowruer, born Dec. 28, 1859, an Undergraduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

iv. Henry Apex, born April 5, 1861. 

v. ArtHuR Seymour, born April 24, 1865. 

vi. Hersert Touiemacue, born April 5, 1867. 

vii. Grorce Hucu Bryant, born Oct. 29, 1871. 

i. Marcia Exizaperu. 

ii. Emma Cuar.orre Grorctana. 

iii. Maset Caro.ine Frances. 

iv. Apa CaRoLInE MarGarReET. 


The estate and seat of the family is Little Missenden Abbey, Bucking- 
hamshire. Gen. Arnold received from the British government several grants 
of land in Canada, one of them at Gwillimbury, near what is now the city 
of Toronto ; and other grants at Elmsley. The greater part of the lands at 
Elmsley have been sold, and the lands at Gwillimbury have been occupied 
by squatters for a number of years. 


* K. C. is Knight of the Crescent (a Turkish order). 
K. H., Knight of Hanover. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS FROM THE RECORDS 


OF THE 


ANCIENT TOWN OF DARTMOUTH, MASS. 


Transcribed for the Recister by JAmMEs B. Conapon, Esq., of New Bedford. 


[Continued from vol. xxxii. page 20.] 


Taber, Tucker, 8. 
Jesse, s. of 
Peace d.of “ 
Huldah, d.of * 
Noah, s.of 
Philip, sof “ 


Hathway [ Hathaway] Charles, s. of Daniel & Rath 


“ Charlotte, d. of 
Nicholas, s. of 
Osman, ss. of 
Zerviah, d. of 
Isaac, s. of 


BIRTHS. 


of Philip & arvana 


Ricketson, Timothy, s. of Jonathan 


* Mary, d. of 

“6 Rebecca, d. of 

“ Benjamin, s. of 

“ Abigail, 4. of 

Tripp, Edmond, 

“ Deborah, 
Mosher, Allen, 


d. of 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


s.of Philip & Sarah 


“ 


Gifford, Stephen, _ s. of Stephen & Mary 


Patience, d. of 
Hananiah, s. of 
Susannah, d. of 
Pricilla,  d. of 
Keziah, d. of 
Abigail, d. of 
Mary, d. of 
Ruth, d. of 
Benjamin, s. of 
Simeon, 
Stephen, s. of 
Susanna, d.of “ 
Abraham, s.of “ 
Thomas, s.of “ 
Martha, d.of “ 
William, 
Hannah, d. of 
George, 8. of 
Benjamin, s. of 
Mary, d.of 
Joseph, 8. of 
Sarah, 4d. of 


6 


“ 


s.of Job & Martha 


s. of William 


[To be continued.] 


Oct. 10, 1717 
Nov. 21, 1719 
Feb. 22, 1722 
March, 1724 
July 7, 1727 
Oct. 31, 1730 
July 2, 1758 
July 25, 1760 
May 23, 1762 
May 13, 1765 
April 16, 1767 
July 26, 1769 
Feb. 18, 1710-11 
Oct. 28, 1712 
Feby 6, 1714-15 
March 7, 1716-17 
April 5, 1719 
June 1, 1755 
Feb. 3, 1757 


s. of Joseph ensthea! s son) & Meribah Sept. 25, 1755 


Jan. 30, 1711-12 
Dec. 16, 1712 
Aug. 20, 1714 
May 24, 1716 
June 17, 1718 
Feb. 27, 1720 

Nov. 4, 1721 
Aug. 12, 1723 
Oct. 5, 1725 
Feb. 2, 1727-8 
Nov. 18, 1750 
July 25, 1753 
April 29, 1756 
Jan. 7, 1759 
May 6, 1765 
Dec. 26, 1771 
Augt. 28, 16— 
June 1, 1694 
Oct. 5, 1695 

~ May 14, 1698 
Jan. 23, 1698-9 
Nov. 8, 1701 
Nov. 8, 1703 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies to queries, if intended for publication, should be brief, unless the 
subject is of general interest. Fuller replies and statements, when furnished, 
will be kept on file by the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, for 
the use of those interested. 







Notes. 


Hitton.—The Rev. B. F. De Costa, in a note on ‘* The Hiltons of the Carolinas,’’ 
in the Magazine of American Histery for Jan. 1877 (i. 55), makes mention of a 
map in the British Museum, on which is noted, “ Discovery made by William Hil- 
ton of Charles towne in New England marriner from Cape Hatterask Lat: 35. 30, 
to ye west of Cape Roman, in Lat 32. 30, in ye yere 1662 And layd Down in the 
forme as you see by Nicholas Shapley of the towne aforesaid, November 1662.”’ 
This is evidence tending to show that Budington (Hist. of the First Church, Charles- 
town, p. 191) was correct in supposing that William Hilton, of Charlestown, was 
the William Hilton, commander of the ship Adventure, whose ‘* Relation of A Dis- 
covery lately made on the Coast of Florida,’’ in 1663, was reprinted in Force’s Col- 
lection of Historical Tracts, vol. iv. (see Rucisrer, xxxi. 193), and that Savage 
(Gen. Dict. ii. 424) was mistaken in thinking that the discoverer was probably 
not of New England origin. Joun I’. Hassam. 


















Sanprerson.—Bond, in his History of Watertown, page 417, states that Samuel? 
Sanderson (Jonathan,? Edward*) was killed by lightning, July 8, 1722. It was 
his son Samuel* who was killed by lightning at that date. The father died in Wal- 
tham, July 21, 1744, which death-date Bond assigns to the son. 

The names of Sanderson and Sanders, both of which are found in Watertown, are 
often confounded. Moses* Sanderson, son of the above Samuel,* did not marry for i 
his second wife Elizabeth Goddard, as Bond, p. 418, states. It was Moses San- 
ders who married Elizabeth Goddard, Feb. 7, 1766. Their daughter Sarah (Sanders), 
born July 12, 1767, is erroneously placed by Bond among the children of Moses‘ 
Sanderson. The second wife of Moses Sanderson was Mrs. Anna (Jewett) Pingrey, 
their intention being filed August 27, 1797. His first wife Mary Flagg died in Lit- 
tleton, Sept. 18, 1789. They had nine children. He died Aug. 10, 1798. Their 
eldest daughter Sarah, bern Feb. 9, 1752, married Benjamin Hartwell. } 
Jersey City, N. J. Iza Leavitt Sanperson. 



























Huntiy.—** Last war thirteen Brothers, sons of one Woman, in the Colony of 
. Connecticut, each of them six Feet high, all went into the War in Defence of their 
Country, and were all brave Men....This is perhaps the most remarkable Instance of 
ae any Country hath produced. The Name of this prolific and heroic Family 
is Huntly.”’ 
The ne al is from the New England Chronicle, vol. viii. No. 373, Sept. 21, 1775. 
Gro. Henry PResie. 











Puonetic Representation or Inpian Lancuaces.—F. G. Adams, Esq., secretary 
of the Kansas Historical Society, read a paper on this subject before the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Nov. 7, 1879, which was printed in The Weekly Capital, To- 
peka, Nov. 20, 1879. 








Tromas Genn (ante, xxvi. 196), the father of Samuel, Thomas, James and Josi- 
ah Genn, was located in Caroline Co., Md., on East bank of Choptank River, on a 

lantation called ‘* Cape Ann.’’ It was midway between Denton and Greens- 
oon He died about 1769. James, a brother of the elder Thomas, was located 
on the west side of Choptank River, about one mile above Greensborough, between 
VOL. XXXIV. 8 
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the Old Town road and the river. He died about 1787. Son John, father of Tho- 

mas, father of Nathan, father of Nathan. The last two are now (1879) living in 

Greensborough. Tuomas Smyrau. 
1344 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Micuaet Watsa.—While I was in Salisbury, Mass., last summer, looking for 
some materials for a biographical sketch of the late Hon. Caleb Cushing, LL.D., 
I was given the following transcript of the family record of the celebrated Michael 
Walsh, whose pupil Mr. Cushing was at one time. 


Children of Michael and Hannah Walsh. 


Nancy, born March 9, 1785. 

Dolly, born April 3, 1787. 

Polly, born April 25, 1789. 

Joanna, born Oct. 25, 1791. 

John, born July 23, 1794. 

Betsy, born Aug. 12, 1796. 
Michael Walsh died August 20, 1840, aged 77. 
Hannah Walsh died June 18, 1803, aged 38. 
Nancy Bartlett died Jan. 3, 1829, aged 44. 
John Walsh died Dec. 3, 1845, aged 51. 
Joanna W. Buswell died March 20, 1855, aged 63. 
Dolly Walsh died March 26, 1855, aged 67. 
Polly Walsh died July 18, 1860, aged 71. 
Betsey Walsh died June 18, 1880, aged 73. 


Michael Walsh received the honorary degree of A.M. from Harvard College in 
1803. Hisson John graduated from that college in 1814, and died in St. Louis, 
Dec. 3, 1845, agéd 51. The gravestone of the father, in the Salisbury Point grave- 
yard, bears this inscription : ‘‘ Michael Walsh | a native of Ireland | Died Aug. 
20, 1840 | aged 77 ys.’’ An obituary of him will be found in the Newburyport 
Herald, Aug. 21, 1840. C. W. Turtie. 





Cottections or Porrrarrs.—In the Reeister for Oct. 1874 (xxviii. 442-7) will be 
found a list of portraits in the State House, Concord, N. H., the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society’s rooms, Dartmouth College, Phillips Exeter Academy and the New 
Hampshire State Normal School, prepared by the Hon. Benjamin F. Prescott. In 
the number of July, 1875 (xxix. 240-3) is a list of those in Brown University and 
the Athenzeum, Providence, by David W. Hoyt, Esq. The Recisrer for January, 
1876, contains a list of those in the American Antiquarian Society and other insti- 
tutions in Worcester, by Nathaniel Paine, Esq. In the present number (ante, pp. 
181), Gov. Prescott gives a continuation of his article in volume xxviii. 





Joun Lissy.—I am able now to state the time of the advent of an early immi- 
grant, viz., John Libby, who was the progenitor of many persons hereabouts, some 
of whom fill very responsible positions. The following will be found in Massachu- 
setts Archives, 69, 145 : 


To the Honoured Governour & Counsell now Assembled at Bostone : 

The Humble Petition of John Liby Sent Late of Scarbrow. 

Humblye Showeth That the good and | pene report that was spread abroad into 
our Native Land of this Country, caused your Petitioner to come for this land 47 
yeares agoe where he hath ever since continued ’”—and that by the incursions of the 
** barbarous Enemys ” he had had his house burned and cattle and oxen destroyed, 
** so that your Petitioner is in very low Condition being about ye age of 75 years, 
therefore not any way Capable to procure a livelihood, neither ath he in any wa, 


been Chargable to y® Country hitherto—but y* poore Petitioner and his wife wit 

8 smale Children was maintained from perrishing By 4 sonns of yt Petitioner where- 
of one is latly kild at Black point, and two more sickened at Black point of which 
two one was brought here to Boston about tenn dayes ago and died last night, and 
the other two sonns are at Black point and hath been there this 9 months ’’—and 
goes on to pray that his ‘* two sonns may be discharged from y® Garrison at Black 
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Point viz Henry Liby and Anthony Liby—and he hath 9 ir family dependent on 
the labors of his two sons. [Signed] John Liby.”’ 
July y® 1 1677. 
[Endorsed] ‘* This Request is granted 10 July 77. E. R. S.” 
Scarborough was originally called ‘* Black Point,’’ and ‘‘ Blue Point,” from the 


two hamlets of those names. M. SarGEnt. 


Portland, Me. 





Aaron Hurcainson.— Your inquiry respecting Aaron Hutchinson has given us 
many hearty laughs, by recalling to our minds the stories we have heard of this ec- 
centric genius. He was father to the Hon. Titus Hutchinson, and the Hon. Alexan- 
der, and was gathered to his fathers thirty or furty years since, as is testified by his 
tombstone near the gate of the turnpike leading from Woodstuck to Pomfret, where 
he figures large as life in his wig and bands, and where some wag, in allusion to his 
usual appearance, has scratched the following most irreverent stanza : 

‘* * Beneath this stone if you chance to dig, 
You’!l find an old man with a lambskin wig, 
His trousers up, his stockings down, 

His soul gone up to tother town.’ 

‘* My husband intends to write some account of him for your gratification, and I 
leave to him the task of saving from oblivion the memory of a man whose intentions 
were always good and kind, but who had a very odd way of manifesting them.’ 


The above I found on a loose leaf pasted in Dr. T. L. Jennison’s Interleaved 
Triennial of Harvard College for 1839. 

Aaron Hutchinson appears to have graduated at Yale College in 1747, and died 
in 1800. Joun Lanepon SIBLey. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Notes aND Queries AND Historica, Artictes In Newspapers.—Historical and 
genealogical ‘* Notes and Queries *’ appear weekly in the Richmond Standard and 
the Daily Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. Miscellaneous ‘“ Notes and Queries ”’ a 
pear weekly in the Boston Evening ‘Iranscript. We believe that the series in the 
Standard, which we have noticed befure (anie, xxxiii. 105), is under the charge of 
R. A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va., who is doing much to preserve the memory 
of men and events in his native state ; and that the series in the Je/egraph is under 
the charge of William H. Egle, M.D., of Harrisburg, author of the ‘* Illustrated 
History of Pennsylvania ’’ (ante, xxxi. 136). The Transcript’s ‘* Notes and Que- 
ries’’ are edited by Charles E. Hurd. 

The Richmond Standard also publishes in its columns other historical and genea- 
logical articles contributed by Mr. Brock and his friends; and the Dover Enquerer 
continues, with few interruptions, its ‘* Historical Memoranda ”’ about New Hamp- 
shire history, mostly by the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover, N. H. A 
large number of newspapers in different parts of the country publish occasional 
articles on historical and genealogical subjects, some of which show commendable 
mae. Much local history that would otherwise perish 1s preserved in this way. 
—Epiror. 





Tuomas Baxer—Tuomas Bacon.—Mr. Savage, in his Dictionary, I. 99, states 
that Thomas Baker, sun of Thomas, was killed by the Indians at Sudbury fight, 
April, 1676, which is correct. He adds, ‘‘ surely a very young soldier, under 
Wadsworth, but he had served in the Narraganset campaign as one of Johnson’s 
company, in December before, i. e. less than 12 years old. No incident of those 
days,’’ he continues, ‘t more strikingly gives proof of the extensive reach of the 
perils.’”” We have no means of learning when this Thomas Baker was born. He 
may have been the eldest son of his parents, and for aught we know, 20 years or 
more older than the age ascribed to him by Savage. So far from being a ‘* boy 
soldier,” -he was probably a full grown man before he entered ‘* the Narraganset 
campaign.’’ His father administered on the estate of the said son in Roxbury, June 
8, 1676. In the Letter of Administration, as recorded, it is stated that Thomas, Jr., 
was ‘slain in the country’s service, 1676.’ These words are repeated, with the 
exception of the date, in the inventory of the estate, rendered July 28th. It was 
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‘* Thomas Baken,”’ born in Roxbury, Jan. 7, 1663, whom Mr. Savage mistook 
fur Thomas Baker. He has given, in his Dictionary, the date of birth of Tho- 
mas Baker, as Jan. 7, 1664, while that of Thomas Bacon is not mentioned in the 
book. Wx. B. Trask. 





Rieuarp Hsatt—Ricwarp Hate.—The name of Richard Hall is sometimes written 
Richard biale in the Dorchester ‘'own Records, as also in the Church Records, of 
an early date. Other members of the Hall family have been entered as Hale. 1 
am satisfied that there was no such person as Richard Hale among the early settlers 
of Dorchester. Richard, ancestor of the Halls still living there, of whom Oliver 
Llall, Esq., is a representative, was a member of the church in 1644. 

Wu. B. Trask. 


QUERIES. 


Snaw.—Ahout two years ago I was furnished with a pedigree of the families of 
Shaw of Sanchie and Greenock in Scotland, Ballygally Castle and Ballytweedy, co. 
Antrim, and Ganoway, co. Down, Ireland ; and also of a branch which is supposed 
to have settled in America, which had been compiled by a Dr. Alexander Shaw, re- 
siding in America. If this should meet the eye of Dr. Shaw, or any one who can 
give his address, will they kindly communicate with me. 

Fivby, nr. Huddersfield, Watton Granam Berry. 

Yorkshire, England. 

[We are informed by Alexander B. Shaw, M.D., 2845 Clarke Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mv., thatabout eight years ago he compiled a very extensive genealogical chart of 
his family, whieh originated in Scotland, showing, with one exception, an unbrok- 
en chain from A.D. 1284. We are also informed by Alexander R. Shaw, M.D., 
that his uncle Dr. Alexander Shaw resided in England, but returned to this country 
and died some years since in Philadelphia; and he thinks he may be the person 
named in Mr. Berry’s query.—Eb. | 


Bitverica QvuERIES : 

William Gleason, who settled in Billerica, 1754, was born about 1730. Can any 
one give place and date? ‘here was a William Gleason in Cambridge, 1707. Was 
he father or gr. father of our William ? 

Hopkins, William, and wife Deborah had Hannah, b. 1697, Aug. 20, Benjamin, 
Sarah and Richard. He d. 1738, May 16. A Samuel was born here, 1734-9, and 
may be another son. Can any one give me his origin and lineage ? 

Willoughby, John, m. 1735, Mareh 27, Anna Chamberlain. Had John, Jonas, 
Joseph, Anna, Mary and Susanna; and removed to Hollis, where he died, 1793, 
Feb. 2, aged 85. Was he a descendant of Gov. Francis Willoughby? And can 
any one tell me of his origin? Henry A. Hazen. 

Billerica, Mass. 





Sr. Asp1nquip.—On pages 85 and 86 of the Appendix to the third volume of Far- 
mer & Movre’s ** Collections Historical and Miscellaneous,’’ printed in 1824, is 
related the story of St. Aspinquid, and credited to the Salem Observer. Where 
else, at an earlier period, can this story be found in print? 

A hundred years ago St. Aspinquid’s Day was, it is said, set down in almanacs as 
an annual festiyal, occurring at or near the end of spring. It seems to have been 
duly eclebrated in Nova Scotia. Sce Akins’s History of the Settlement of Halifax, 
Nova Scvtia, p. 41. C. W. Turtte. 





Boston Post Orrice.—John Franklin, brother of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, was 
postmaster of Boston at his death, Feb. 5, 1756. Who was his successor? His 
step-son Tuthill Hubbert was the postmaster in 1767. Mr. Hubbert’s mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Franklin (widow of John), advertises goods for sale ‘‘ at the Post Office, 
Boston,’’ May 30, 1765.—Eb. 
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Wrnpaam, Canapa.—In Dr. Bond’s Watertown, page 396, it is stated that Ste- 
phen Pierce and wife Abigail Bemis were ‘‘ dismissed to ‘ Windham Canada,’ Feb. 
5, 1732.’’ Page 871, they were ‘‘ dismissed from Waltham church to Windham 
Village alias Canada.”’ i : 

Can any one tell me where this place was? What town is it now? It is not 
Windham, Conn., as the names are not found in the records, either church or town, 
there. Freperick O. Pierce. 


Barre, Mass., Feb. 7, 1880. 





Pierce.—Nathaniel*® Pierce, of Medford, son of Robert? son of John! of Water- 
town, born 1655, married, 1677, Hannah Converse, born 1660, died 1679; married 
2nd, 1680, Elizabeth (Pierce) Foster, dau. of Thomas of Woburn. He died 1692. 
His will, dated 1691, proved 1692, names his wife Elizabeth ; his eldest son Nathan- 
iel, not of age ; all his children, that is to say, ‘*‘ Mary, Nathaniel, Ichabod, and 
Robert. 

Did this Nathaniel® have a son Benjamin,* who married 1702, Sarah Hall, and 
had Benjamin, Sarah, Eleanor, Thomas, Susannah and Elizabeth? Will some one 
please answer this query as soon as possible. 


Jacob® Pierce, son of Athony? of Watertown, born April 15, 1637. Bond says, 
“ living in 1683.’ Wéill some person please furnish information of Jacob, to whom 
he married and where he resided? I can find nothing of him after the date of his 
birth. I think Bond cites his will, but neither files nor record contain anything 
but the inventory dated May 22, 1678. Freperick ©. Pizrce. 

Barre, Mass., Jan. 26, 1880. 





Massacuusetts Muster Rotis.—At a Council held in Boston, Tuesday, July 2, 
1723 (Mass. Council Records, VI. 493), it was advised and consented that there 
should be paid ‘‘ To the Officers & Soldiers in the Muster Roll of William Hilton 
Lieut‘. deceased the sum of ‘Two Hundred & ninety pounds, three shill*. and eight 

nce (to each man the sum set against his name respectively) to discharge the s4. 

{uster Roll containing an accompt of Wages due to the s‘. Ofticers and Soldiers for 
their Service etuned from Aug 15‘, 1722 to Dee". 11. 1722.”’ 

At a Council held in Boston Saturday, Sept. 21. 1723 (ditto, p. 530) it was advised 
and consented that there should be paid ‘* Lo the Heirs, Executors or Administra- 
tors of Lieutt.W™. Hilton dec*. and y° Comp. in His Majestys Service Eastward late 
under his Comiand the sum of Six Hundred forty seven pounds nine shills. (to each 
man the sum set against his name respectively) to discharge the Muster Roll, con- 
taining an Accot.of Wages due to them for their said Service from Dect. 12 1723, (sic) 
to Sept’. 13%, 1723.” 

Have these particular muster rolls been preserved? Cannot something be done 
towards the thorough indexing of the Mass. Archives, so that any papers therein 
contained may be readily found ? Joun T’. Hassam. 

Boston, Mass. 





Recovery or A SLoop sToLen From York Harsor 1N 1711.—In the Mass. Coun- 
cil Records (IV. 469) is the following. 

‘** At a Council held at the Coanell Chamber in Boston upon Munday the 12%. of 
November 1711 ”’ 

‘** Ensign William Hilton of Yorke attending the Governor & Council with a Re- 
lation of his recovery of a Sloop with Sundry goods on Board Her Stolen out of the 
Harbour of Yorke on Thursday y*® 8. Currt. in the night by a Frenchman & three 
Indians, whome he and his Company consisting of six of the Standing forces there 
in the pay, and six of the Inhabitants pursued in an other vessell kil’d the three In- 
dian men, and produced their scalps, making oath they were of the Indian enemy 
kild in fight one of them being the Messisippi Indian lately prisoner at Her Majestys 
Castle William & escaped from thence 

‘* Pursuant to the Act made for encouragement of the prosecution of the In- 
dian Enemy and Rebels 

‘* Advised & consented, That a Warrant be made out to the Treasurer to pay the 
Sum of One hundred & five pounds to the Said William Hilton for himselfe & com- 
pany as a reward for their good Service to be distributed as the Law provides.” 

VOL. XXXIV. 18* 
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Again [1V. 540]. 

a At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston upon Thursday the first of 

ay 1712” 

** Upon reading the affidavits taken by Order of the Board against William Hilton 
& others relating to the action in their pursuit & recovery of a Sloop run away with 
from York by « Frenchman & Three Indians in November past and the s*. Indians 
put to death and order given for arresting the s‘, Hilton & binding him over to the 
Court of Assize to answer what shall be objected against him on Her Majestys be- 
halfe in that respect who is absconded & not to be found 

** Advised That a Proclamation be issued for apprehending of the st. William 
Hilton and that a Reward of Five pounds be ordered out of the Treasury to such 
Person as shall arrest the st. Hilton & bring him before a Justice so that he be se- 
cured in order to his being brought to answer as above said.”’ 

In Dom Regina v. Milton, tried at a ‘* Superiour Court of Judicature Court of Assize 
& General Goal Delivery begun and held at Ipswich for & within the County of Essex 
on the Third Tuesday of May being the Twentyeth day of the said Month Annogq) 
Domini 1712’? (Records of the Supt Ct. of Judicature in the office of the Clerk of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, Boston, A.D. 1700—1714, fol. 274), is the following 
entry. ' 

** The Jurors Present William Hilton of York Gent, at Boston 12 of November 
before his Ex*ey the Governour & the Hono»! Counce! of this Province made Solem 
Oath that three Indian Scalps which he then & there produced were of the Indian 
Enemy killed in fight, when they were not & So the Oath was false & wicked, & So 
the Jurors Say s* Hilton took a false Oath & was foreSworn & perjured &. ‘To 
which he pleaded not Guilty a Jury Called Edward Sergeant foreman & the other 
were all Sworn to try the Issue and the whole being heard they do Say & declare that 
the st William Hilton is not Guilty. Its Considered by the Court that the st Wil- 
liam Hilton be discharged paying fees Neg 

Can any one throw any more light on this affair ? 

Boston, Mass. Joun T. Hassam. 








Atien.—Can any person give me the ancestry and parentage of John Allen, who 
about 1803 per tae I from Plymouth Co., Mass., to Croydon, N. H., and brought 
with him wife Sarah, of Quaker descent, and eleven children:—Mary, b. Oct. 1, 
1779; William, b. Aug. 3, 1782; John, b. March 9, 1784; Samuel, b. Jan. 3, 1786; 
Gideon, b. Aug, 17, 1788 ; Eliza, b. July 10, 1789 ; Joseph, b. July 29, 1791; Tho- 
mas,b. May 19, 1793; Marmaduke, b. April 30, 1795; Hosea, b. Sept. 26, 1798 ; 
Sarah, b. Sept. 1, 1799? The following are all the facts I am possessed of : John 
Allen was born in 1755 or 1757. His father’s name was either John or William. 
His mother’s maiden name was Joy, and his mother’s mother’s maiden name was 
Babeock. He had three brothers— William, Gideon and Marmaduke; and two sis- 
ters—Dorothy and Lydia. His father died comparatively young, and his widow 
then married a Mr. Caswell. Had many friends and relations in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. ALonzo ALLEN. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Croydon, N. H. 





Wurrrruore.—Lydia Whittemore was b. in Boston, December 22, 17(63?). She 
m. first, —— Blin, and was left a widow at the age of eighteen years. She m. sec- 
ond, Dec. 4, 1783, Lemuel Gates, whom she survived about sixteen years, dying 
April 26, 1822. Her father, Iam informed, once owned some land in the centre 
of Boston. 

I shall be grateful for any information as to her parentage and ancestry, which I 
am anxious to trace. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, Jr. 

82 Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


REpuizs. 


Gravy (ante, xxxiii. 441).—The following is from the ‘‘ History of Biddeford,’’ 
in ‘‘ York County Atlas:’’ ‘* Capt. John Gray, commander of Fort Mary in 1720, 
was a son of Joseph Gray of London.. He married soon after coming to Winter 








) 
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Harbor, Mrs. Elizabeth Tarbox. By her he had three daughters, one of whom mar- 

ried James Staples of this town, in 1755. Abner Sawyer, Sen., married May, a 

daughter of James and May Staples, in 1779.” W. M. Sarcenr. 
38 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. 


Bart (an/e, pp. 49 and 126 ; xxiv. 78).—Among the Mass. Archives (38B—117), 
I found the depositions, all dated 26: 8m. 1654, of Christopher Batt, aged 53—of Ann 
Batt, wife of Chr. Batt, age not stated—of Ann Batt, daughter of Chr. Batt, aged 23 
—of Jane Batt, daughter of Chr. Batt, aged 22. ‘This certainly fixes names of two 
of his five children whom Savage says he brought with him in 1638, This Ann m. 
Edmund Angier, and was an ancestress of mine. W. M. Sarcenr. 
Portland, Me. 


Cotton orn Munn ? (ante, xxxiii. 204).—A correspondent has called my attention 
to a statement in the Recisrer (April, 1879, p. 204) that John Colton m. Feb. 29, 
1684, Abigail, dau. of Dea. Benjamin Parsons, of Springfield, and asks if it be cor- 
rect—wishing me to give the facts.in the Recisrer. In 1870 I copied from Major 
Pynchon’s “ record of marriages,’’ ‘* 1680 Dec. 23. John Munn and Abigail Par- 
sons.’” Munn was a son of Benjamin of Springfield, b. 1652; was a soldier under 
ow. Turner, and died at Westfield, in 1684 or 5, ‘* of a surfiet got at the Falls 
fight.”’ 

Mch. 31, 1685, Dea. Benjamin Parsons asks the court for administration ‘‘ on the 
estate of his son-in-law Jobn Munn.’’ An inventory gives £23 value at Spring- 
fieid, and 75 at Westfield. ‘* Abigail ’’ is named as widow. 

In his will of 1687, Dea. Benjamin Parsons makes bequests to his grandsons 
James and John Munn. 

John, son of John and Abigail Munn, was b. March 16, 1682. 1 find no record 
of James, and nothing of his subsequent hisfory. Nor do I find a record of the 
birth of Benjamin, who settled in Deerfield, and appears to be of this family. Can 
these defects be supplied? 

From Pynchon’s marriage record I copy again: “ 1686, Oct. 7. Mr. John Rich- 
ards and Widow Abigail Munn.’’ Richards removed to this town, where he was 
schoolmaster and entitled ‘‘ Mr.*’ On the memorable 29th of Feb. 1704, he lost one 
daughter, ‘* captivated,’’ and considerable property, and soon after left this town 
for Suffield, Conn. 

The children of his wife by John Munn, came with their mother, and here re- 
mained, being the founders of the Munn family of this region. 

Deerfield, Mass. Gro. SHELDON. 

{Mr. Allen, who furnishes the Longmeadow records for the Recistsr, informs us 
that the name is Colton on the original records. ‘The mistake, therefore, was made 
by Mr. Jabez Colton, the compiler of the records.—Epb.] 





Hors-Hoop.—On two former occasions (ante, Rectster, 1866, p. 373; also 1874, 
p. 203) I have called attention to a locality in Dover, N. H., bearing the name 
** Hope-Hood’s Point,’’ and to the tradition connected therewith. Since my last 
communication on this subject, I have found recorded, with the old deeds at Exeter, 
an Indian deed bearing date third January, 1687, signed by Hope-Hood and three 
other Indians, wherein they call themselves native proprietors of lands lying between 
Newichawanuck and Lamprey Rivers, in New Hampshire. By this deed they con- 
vey a portion of this tract of land to Peter Coffin, of Dover. This supports the local 
tradition to the extent that Hope-Hood had some connection with that place, which 
has borne his name without interruption for almost two centuries, according to 
local records. Hope-Hood has been regarded by’ historians an eastern Indian. If 
so, how came he to have hereditary lands in New Hampshire? ‘The history of this 
famous Indian is still obscure. C. W. Turrte. 





Batpwin, Saaw, Srarr.—On page 154 of the Reersrer for April, 1871 (vol. xxv.), 
it is stated that Abigail Baldwin, born 1678, dau. of Samuel and Abigail, m. June 
24, 1697, Joseph Shaw, of Middletown. It should read Joseph Starr. He was son 
of Comfort and Marah (Weld) Starr, of Middletown, b. Sept. 23, 1676, and died 
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July 13, 1758. For any further particulars, see family 197 of Starr Family Histo- 
ry, or reference may be had to their descendant, Frank F. Srarr. 
Middletown, Conn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Discovery oF THE Faris or Sr. Antoony.—The Minnesota Historical Society 
will celebrate on the 3d of July next, at 10 o’clock, on the University Campus, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. An oration will be delivered by the Hon. C. H. Davis, of St. Paul, 
and a poem by Gen. J. H. Baker, of Mankato. 





Massacavsetrrs Tuirty-Tamrp Recimment.—Gen. A. B. Underwood, formerly col- 
onel of this regiment, has written a book entitled ‘* The Three Years Service of the 
Thirty-Third Massachusetts Infantry, 1862-1865,’’ which is now in press. The 
price will be from $2 to $3 a copy. Subscriptions received by Gen. Underwood, 
Custom House, Boston. 





Meworr or Cox. Josnua Fry.—The Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., Mitchell’s 
Station, Culpepper county, Va., will publish, as soon as a sufficient number of 
orders shall be received, A Memoir of Col. Joshua Fry, and an Autobiography of 
— Rev. Henry Fry ; with a Census of their Descendants. Price not to 
ex 1, 





Sxetcu or Erper Dantet Hix.—About the first of May will be published by sub- 
scription, A Sketch of Elder Daniel Hix, with the History of the First Christian 
Church in Dartmouth for One Hundred Years, by 8S. M. Andrews. The book will 
contain about 200 pages. Price $1. Subscriptions received by S. M. Andrews, 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 





GENEALOGIES IN PrEPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 
residence and death. 


Genn (Guinne, Guinn, Guyn, Gwyn). By Thomas Smyth, 1344 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howland, By Louis M. Howland, 83 Duane Street, New York city, and Frank- 
lyn Howland, Acushnet, 3ristol County, Mass. 

Hlowland. By W.R. Howland, Lynn, Mass. The female lines to be included. 

Smyth. By Thomas Smyth, Philadelphia. To contain the descendants of Ralph 
Smyth, of Hingham. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enotanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Soctety. 

Boston, Mass., Wednesday, January 7, 1880.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, at three o’clock, the presi- 
dent, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

The recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., read the record of the proceed- 
ings at the December meeting. 
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The Rev. Henry A. Hazen, chairman of the nominating committee, reported a list 
of officers and committees for the year 1880, and the persons nominated were unani- 
mously elected, viz. 


President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Israel Washburn, LL.D., of Portland, Me.; Hon. Jo- 
seph B. Walker, A.B., of Concord, N. H.; Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., of Benning- 
ton, Vt. ; Hon. George C. Richardson, of Boston, Mass. ; Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
A.M., uf Providence, R. I. ; Hon. Marshall Jewell, A.M., of Hartford, Ct. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents.—His Excellency Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the United States ; William A. Whitehead, A.M., of Newark, N. J. ; Wil- 
liam Duane, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Edwin A. Dalrymple, 8.T.D., of Balti- 
more, Md.; Hon. William A. Richardson, LL.D., of Washington, D.C. ; Hon. 
Thomas Spooner, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, 
lll.; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., of Crawfordsville, Ind.; Lyman C. Draper, 
LL.D., of Madison, Wis. ; Rt. Rev. William 8. Perry, D.D., LL.D., of Daven- 

wrt, Iowa ; Rev. William G. Eliot, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. 

Villiam I. Kip, D.D., LL.D., of San Francisco, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Recording Secretary.—David Green Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston, Mass. 

Historiographer.—Rev. Samuel Cutler, of Boston, Mass. 

Librarian.—Jobn Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Directors.—Hon. George C. Richardson, Boston ; Hon. Nathaniel Foster Safford, 
A.B., Milton; Hon. James W. Austin, A.M., Boston; Cyrus Woodman, A.M., 
Cambridge ; J. Gardner White, A.M., Cambridge. 

Committee on Finance.—Henry Edwards, Boston, Chairman; Hon. Charles B. 
Hall, Boston; Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston; Hon. Alvah A. Burrage, Boston ; 
Addison Child, Boston ; Benjamin B. Torrey, Boston, ex officio. 

Committee on Publication.—Jothn Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman; Rey. Lucius R. 
Paige, D.D., Cambridge ; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston ; Jeremiah Col- 
burn, A.M., Boston; William B. Trask, Boston ; Henry H. Edes, Boston; Henry 
F. Waters, A.B., Salem. 

Committee on Memorials.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman; Rey. Henry A. 
Hazen, A.M., Billerica ; J. Gardner White, A.M., Cambridge; William B. Trask, 
Boston ; Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Canton; Arthur M. Alger, LL.B., Taunton. 

Committee on Heraldry.—Hon. Thomas C. Amory, A.M., Boston, Chairman; 
Abner C. Goodell, Jr. A.M., Salem ; Augustus I. Perkins, A.M., Boston ; George 
B. Chase, A.M., Boston; Walter Lloyd Jeffries, A.B., Boston. 

Committee on the Library.—Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., Boston, Chairman; Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Boston; Deloraine P. Corey, Malden ; Willard 8. Allen, A.M., 
Boston ; John W. Dean, Boston, ex officio. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Chairman; Rev. 
Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Newton ; Rev. David G. Haskins, 8.T.D., Cambridge ; 
William C. Bates, Newton; Charles C. Coffin, Brookline ; Rey. Artemas B. Muz- 
zey, A.M., Cambridge. 


Col. Wilder having, for the thirteenth time, been elected president of the society, 
proceeded to deliver his annual address, which is printed in full in this number of 
the Recister (ante, pp. 139-54). 


The following annual reports were presented : 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that one hon- 
orary, thirty-seven resident and four corresponding members have been added to the 
society during the year. He also reported the usual correspondence relating to his- 
torical subjects. 

The Rev Samuel Cutler, the historiographer, reported the number of members 
who have died during the year, as far as known, to be thirty-two. Their united 
ages are 2349 years, 5 months and 25 days, being an average of 73 years, 5 months 
and 2 days. Memorial sketches of thirty-four deceased members have been prepared 
since the last report. 

Benjamin B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported the total income for the year to be 
$3,214.20, and the current expenses $3,182.75, leaving a balance on hand of $31.45. 
The receipts for life-membership were $120.00, making the present amount of the 
fund $9,297.74. The amount of the fund for the support of the librarian is 
$12,763.13 ; of the Bradbury Fund, $2,500.00; of the Towne Memorial Fund, 
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$4,896.72; of the Barstow Fund, $1,001.39; of the Bond Fund, $703.21; of the 
Cushman Fund, $57.82 ; and of the Sever Fund, $5.000.00 ; making a total for the 
several funds, in the hands of the treasurer, of $36,224.18. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported that 719 volumes and 3,639 pamphlets had 
been added to the library during the year, of which 573 volumes and 3,414 pamph- 
lets were donations. Ten thousand pamphlets have been sold. The library now con- 
tains 16,040 volumes and 41,830 pamphlets. 

Henry W. Holland, chairman, reported for the library committee that about $350 
had been expended for books ; that new shelving and a case for the card-catalogue had 
been provided ; and that the classification of the books and pamphlets had been 

roceeded with. ‘The committee had also reprinted one hundred copies of the Steb- 
bins {Senealogy, the first genealogy known to have been printed in this country, in 

ac-simile. 

John W. Dean, chairman of the publishing committee, reported that the Rxcts- 
TER to January, 1880, and the annual proceedings for 1879, had been issued under 
their charge since their last report. 

The Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., chairman of the committee on papers and essays, 
reported that eleven papers had been read before the society during the year. 

Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., for the committee on heraldry, and J. Gardner 
White, secretary of the committee on memorials, also made reports. 

Thanks were voted to the president for his address, and the publishing committee 
were directed to print the address, with an abstract of the other proceedings. 










































Weymovurs Historicau Sociery. 


Weymouth, Mass., Sept. 6, 1879.—A stated meeting was held this evening at the 
house of the president, Elias Richards, Esq. 

The corresponding secretary, the Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., reported letters from 
more than a score of honorary members. A large number of valuable donations 
were presented at the meeting. The Rev. Mr. Titus stated to the meeting that 
Gilbert Nash, Esq., had made a copy of the Weymouth records of births, marriages 
and deaths, and arranged them alphabetically, and will aid his townsmen in tracing 
their ancestry. Where copying is required, a fee will be asked. 





Op Cotony Historica Society. 


Taunton, Mass., December 8, 1879. The annual meeting was held this evening. 
The Hon. Henry Williams read a paper on ‘‘ The claim of Elizabeth Pool, as the 

foundress of ‘Taunton,”’ in which he gave reasons for disbelieving in that claim. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President.—The Hon. John Daggett, of Attleborough. 

Vice- Presidents.—The Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D., and the Hon. Samuel L. Crock- 
er, both of Taunton. 

Directors.—James H. Dean, Arthur M. Alger, LL.B., and A. F. Sprague, of 
Taunton; John S. Brayton, of Fall River; Ellis Ames, of Canton ; and Gen. Eb- 
enezer W. Peirce, of Freetown. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary.—The Rey. 8. H. Emery, of Taunton. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Lothrop. 

Librarian.—Ebenezer C. Arnold, of Taunton. 

Committee on Publication.—E. C. Arnold and Edgar H. Reed. 


Mr. Lothrop, the treasurer, reported that there was a balance of $34.61 in the 
treasury. 








Ruope-Istanp Historican Socrery. 
Providence, December 4, 1879.—A meeting was held this evening, the Lon. Zeph- 
aniah Allen, vice-president, in the chair. 


Vice-president Allen read a paper on ‘‘ The Domestic Life, Manners and Customs 
of the Indians.”’ 


_ F. Dennison, in behalf of the committee on the preservation of the Indian relics 
in Johnston, made a further report. 


Dec. 16.—A meeting was held this evening. 
The Hon. William D. Brayton read a paper on ‘* The Oswego Expedition.” 


Dec. 31.—William B. Weeden read a paper on ‘‘ Person and Property.” 
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DetawareE Hisroricat Soctery. 


Leer gy Dec. 15, 1879.—A stated meeting was held this evening, the Hon. 
Leonard K. Wales, the president, in the chair. 

Dr. L. P. Bush, in behalf of the committee on the ‘‘ Great Seal,’’ reported a his- 
tory of the seal of Delaware from its origin. 

Joseph R. Walter, Esq., the historiographer, made a report on the duties of his 
office, the preservation of historical records, with a list of his predecessors. 

The president appointed the following standing committees for the ensuing year: 

On Library—Dr. R. P. Johnson, Dr. J. P. Wales and W.D. Dowe. Biography— 
J. R. Walter, T. Gardiner Littell and Caesar A. Rodney. Donations—Dr. f. P. 
Bush, T. Gardiner Littell, and W.H. Porter. Publication—Hon. L. E. Wales, W. 
T. Croasdale and George H. Bates. Finance—John H. Adams, H.S. McComb and 
Elwood Garrett. 


AvaBaMA Hisroricat Society. 


Tuskaloosa, July 1, 1879.—The annual meeting was held in Centennial Hall at 
pvt past four o’clock this afternoon, the president, the Rev. Joshua Foster, in the 
chair. 

The following officers for 1879-80, were elected : 

President.—The Rev. Joshua H. Foster, of Tuskaloosa. 

Vice-Presidents.—1st, Gen. S. A. M. Wood, of Tuskaloosa; 2d, Col. L. M. Stan- 
sell, of Carrolton ; 3d, Maj. James D. Driesbach, Baldwin county. 

Treasurer.—James H. Fitts, Esq., of ‘Tuskaloosa. 

Corresponding Secretary.— Walter Guild, Exq., of Tuskaloosa. 

Recording Secretary.—John Snow, Esq., of Tuskaloosa. 

“ i evening session was held at half past eight in the Concert Hall of the A. C. F. 
ollege. 

President Foster delivered his annual address; after which, a paper by Major 
James D. Driesbach on ‘‘ The Early Indian History of Alabama,’’ etc., was read 
by John J. Harris, Esq. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Prepared by the Rev. Samvet CuTLer, Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would state, for the information of the society, that 
the memorial sketches which are prepared for the ReGisTER are necessarily 
brief in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The preparation of the first volume is 
now in progress by a committee appointed for the purpose. 


Wiuiam Turett Anprews, A.M., of Boston, a life-member, was born in Boston, 
Dec. 24, 1794, and died there Nov. 24, 1879, aged eighty-four years and eleven ms. 

Mr. Andrews was one of the youngest students who ever entered and graduated 
at Harvard College. When admitted in 1808 he was only thirteen years old, gradu- 
ating in the class of 1812, with the well known men Peleg Sprague, Edward Brooks, 
Charles Brown, Dr. John Homans and others. From his father, Ebenezer T., who 
was associated with Isaiah Thomas in the printing business many years ago, he 
inherited great wealth, and was himself a large owner of real estate. After leay- 
ing college he began the study of law, and, entering upon his profession, he prac- 
tised at the bar with the late Thomas Wetmore, a life-long friend of close in- 
timacy. He was a man of very quiet, retiring disposition, and after a few years he 
quit the practice of law, and devoting his life to the study of the classics, has left 
one of the largest private libraries in Boston, consisting mostly of foreign works, 
with many old and rare books. 
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In addition to his studies Mr. Andrews found time to fill many offices of trust. 
From 1853 to ’57 he was treasurer of Harvard College. ‘The salary voted him he 
gare to the Plummer professorship. He wasa trustee of the Westborough Reform 

hool, for four or five years from the commencement of that institution ; a trustee 
of the McLean Asylum and Massachusetts General Hospital ; for over fifty years a 
trustee of the Boston Library ; a member of the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society forty-one years, and president five years; a director for thirty years of the 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Company ; a director of the City Bank forty-three years, 
and president many years ; for twenty-seven years a director of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Insurance Company. He wasalso one of the trustees of the Old Ladies’ Home, 
and was connected with the Provident Institution for Savings, as secretary, trustee, 
and vice-president from 1843 to 1874. He was a member of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the Warren Thursday Evening Club; and for many years was a 
trustee of the Boston Athenzeum. 

Mr. Andrews was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature as a representative 
from Boston in 1841 and 1847. He was a member of the board of Aldermen of the 
city of Boston, 1840-1841, when his friend Jofiathan Chapman was mayor ; and has 
filled other city offices. 

Mr. Andrews leaves a wife, two sons, and three daughters. 

He was admitted a member Dec. 10, 1846. 


Hon. Isaac Livermore, of Cambridge, Mass., a life member, was born in Wal- 
tham, Mass., Nov. 21, 1797; died at Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 9, 1879, aged 82. 

His father, Nathaniel Livermore, was born in Watertown, Mass., Sept. 20, 1772, 
and his mother Elizabeth (Gleason) Livermore, in Waltham, Feb. 8, 1776. 

Isaac Livermore attended the common schools in Waltham and Cambridge, to 
which his father removed in 1804. At the age of fourteen he left school to go into 
a store in Cambridge, where he began his training for his business life. From a 
statement in our archives, recently revised by Mr. Livermore, we learn that early 
in life he commenced the dry-goods business on his own account. In it he says, 
briefly, in mentioning his occupation and the prominent events of his life : ‘*‘ Dry-goods 
merchant from 1816 to 1826. Wool merchant from 1826 to 1846. Treasurer of Man- 
chester Print Works from 1846 to 1852. ‘Treasurer of Michigan Central Railroad 
Company over twenty-one years.’’ Mr. Livermore was for many years a partner 
with the late city treasurer of Boston, Mr. James B. Dunn; subsequently with 
Mr. Hugh R. Kendall, in the purchase and sale of wool. On the dissolution of the 
firm of Livermore & Kendall, he associated with him his brother George Livermore. 

Mr. Livermore has been prominent in public life. He was a representative 
to the General Court of Massachusetts from the town and city of Cambridge for 
five years, and senator from the county of Middlesex two years. He was president 
of the first Common Council of the city of Cambridge, 1846; presidential elector 
in 1848, on the whig ticket ; a member of the convention to revise the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, from Cambridge, 1853 ; and justice of the peace since 1846. 

For over thirty years Mr. Livermore was a directur of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association ; a director of the City Bank, Boston, nearly eighteen years; of the 
National Insurance Company, Boston, over twenty years; a trustee of Mount 
Auburn Cemetery for eight years ; president of the Hancock Free Bridge Corpora- 
tion. Under his administration the funds accumulated to purchase both the 
Cambridge bridges. 

Mr. Livermore was prominent as a member of the masonic fraternity. Sept. 18, 
1820, he was admitted to the Amicable Lodge of F. and A. M., and has several 
times held the highest position in the Royal Arch Chapter of Cambridgeport. Early 
in life he was a federalist, then a whig, but since 1854 a republican. He had been 
a prominent member of the Austin Street Unitarian Church since 1854. In private 
life he was one of the most genial of men. His charities were numerous and large. 

Mr. Livermore married Nov. 21, 1822, Eunice, daughter of Phineas B. Hovey, 
by whom he had: 1. Edward Marshall, born Oct. 5, 1823. 2. Jane Cornelia, born 
Aug. 23, 1825. 3. Sarah Elizabeth, born Oct. 31, 1827. 4. Charles Frederick, 
born March 13, 1830. 

His membership is from Feb. 12, 1872. 


Prof. Joun Jonnston, LL.D., of Middletown, Conn., an honorary member, was 
born in Bristol, county of Lincoln, Maine, Aug. 23, 1806; died at Staten Island, 
New York, Dec. 3, 1879, aged 73 years, 3 ms. 10 ds. 
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He was of Scotch descent. His father, William Johnston, who was born in Bris- 
tol, Maine, Oct. 29, 1775, and who married Olive Morton, born in what is now the 
town of Friendship, Maine, Oct. 16, 1774, was the son of Thomas Johnston who 
came to this country in 1753, from Berwickshire, Scotland, where he was born 
March 28 or 31, in 1735. He died in 1811. His father’s name was also Thomas, 
who was buried with his wife in Preston churchyard, Scotland. 

Prof. Johnston’s preparation to enter Bowdoin Uollege, from which he uated 
in the class of 1832, was partly at the Wesleyan Seminary, Readfield, Maine, and 
partly at the Lincoln Academy, Newcastle, Maine. From McKendree College, in 
1850, he received the degree of LL.D. A like honor was conferred by the Wesleyan 
University. 

After his graduation in 1832 he entered upon the duties of teacher in Oneida 
Conference, now Central New York, Conference Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y.; of 
which, in 1835, he was principal. From 1835-39, he was Adjunct Professor of Math- 
ematics, and Lecturer on Natural Science; and from 1839-1873, Professor of Natu- 
ural Science in Wesleyan University. 

It was soon after his removal to Middletown, Conn., in 1835, that he began his 
daily lectures on chemistry and natural philosophy, which he continued until 1874, 
when, on account of his advanced age, he retired from active duty with the honor 
of Professor Emeritus. 

After the death of Dr. Oliver in 1851, he was the acting president of the Univer- 
sity until the election of his successor, Dr. Smith, in 1852. 

rof. Johnston is the author or compiler of several text books on chemistry and 
natural philosophy, which have phenome through many editions. During the latter 
ears of his life, ides rewriting his text books, he has compiled and published a 
istory of Bristol, and Bremen, including the ancient Pemaquid, Lincoln Co., Me. 
This work is the result of extended and thorough research, embracing a critical in- 
vestigation of several important questions relative to the early history of Maine, 
and is justly regarded as one of the most reliable of the contributions that have 
been made to American local history. He was a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ; of the New York Lyceum; of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Science; and of the Connecticut Historical Society ; and a cor- 
responding member of several state historical societies. He was an occasional con- 
tributor to the American Journal of Science, Methodist Quarterly Review, Na- 
tional Magazine, and the Rectsrer of our own Society. 

Dr. Johnston married in Cazenovia, N. Y., April 5, 1835, Nancy Maria, born in 
Blandford, Mass., Oct. 12, 1808, daughter of Armor Hamilton, by whom he had 
five sons. His wife and three of his sons survive him. The sons are in business in 
New York, and at the residence of one of them, on Staten Island, the venerable 
professor passed away. 

Urbane in manner, gentle in disposition, the alumni of Wesleyan University, 
with others of his associates, will have pleasing remembrances of his useful life. 

His membership dates from April 17, 1876. 


Rev. Catvin Durrez, D.D., a corresponding member, of Williamstown, Mass., 
was born at Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 6, 1797. Le died at Williamstown, Nov. 21, 
1879, aged 82 years, 1 mo. 15 ds. 

He was the son of John and Mary (Peck) Durfee. He lived a few years in Stock- 
bridge when a lad, and then removed to Great Barrington, where he made a pro- 
fession of religion. He fitted for college in Lenox Academy. He was a graduate 
of Williams College in the class of 1825; after graduation, taught six months in 
Westfield Academy; studied theology with Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley; was 
licensed November, 1827; preached six months in South Hadley ; and was ordained 
at Hunter, N. Y., April 21, 1828, and resigned in August, 1835. He was installed 
in South Dedham, March 6, 1836, and resigned in 1851. He was in Brooklyn, 
Ohio, about three years. In 1855 he was appointed financial agent of Williams 
College, and removed to Williamstown. Dr. Durfee collected some funds for the 
institution and sought to advance its interests in various ways, his chief service 
being through a history of the college, and his ‘* Biographical Annals of W illiams.’’ 
For more than a quarter of a century he was engaged in collecting materials for 
this important work. Dr. S. Irenzeus Prime, in an introduction, speaks of it as 
‘*one of the most extrordinary literary compilations of the present day. ...... It 
contains authentic information of the founders and first officers, and the first 
graduates of Williams....... We have now almost a complete biography of the 
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men who have been identified with the college from its birth to the present day.” 
How great the labor, the patience and the perseverance of collecting this record of 
uver two thousand alumni scattered through the four quarters of the world! It is 
a volume of nearly seven hundred pages, published in 1871, by Lee & Shepherd, 
Boston. The ‘‘ History of Williams College ”’ isan octavo volume of pp. 430, pub- 
lished 1860. On pp. 420-21, of ‘* Biographical Annals,”’ may be found a list of 
some of Dr. Durfee’s discourses and addresses, many of them of interest to the 
genealogist and antiquarian. He was fond of biographical work. He loved his 
alma mater. For years he prepared the annual necrology of its members. He was 
instrumental in obtaining many of the portrait paintings which hang in Alumni 
Hall, and recently gave to the college his own valuable collection of autographs. 
He was an accurate, clear writer, confining himself to skeleton facts rather than 
attempting to clothe his subjects in flesh and blood again. 

Dr. Durfee was twice married—first, to Miss Maria Beckwith, of Great Barring- 
ton, May, 1828; second, to Miss Sarah Tappan Pierce, of Brookline, August 15, 
1831. 

His membership dates from Sept. 6, 1847. 


Gen. Jostan Newnatt, a life member, of Lynnfield, Mass., where he was born 
June 6, 1794; and where he died, December 26, 1879, in his eighty-sixth year. 

He traces his descent from Thomas' Newhall, who came from England in 1630, 
through Thomas,’ the first white person born in Lynn; John,® Josiah,* born 1717 ; 
and Jacob,® his father, born in Lynn, now Lynnfield, September 16, 1758, and who 
married Ede Marble, born in Danvers, Aug. 15, 1769. 

Gen. Newhall had a common school education, with the advantages of academi- 
cal instruction, and in early life followed the profession of teaching. Later in life 
he became a farmer and horticulturist, and was one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in 1829. During the war of 1812 he served in the 
American army, and has been one of the pensioners of that war. Subsequently he 
became active in the state militia. In 1824 he commanded a regiment of nine com- 
panies in uniform, among the troops reviewed by Gen. Lafayette, on Boston Com- 
mon, on his visit to America. Subsequently, as Brigadier General, he was for six 
years in command of the First Brigade of Massachusetts militia. For eight years, 
under the administration of Gen. Jackson, he held a commission in the Revenue 
Department, connected with the Boston Custom House. 

In town affairs he was long prominent, holding various offices, as selectman, 
assessor, and overseer of the poor for several years; chairman of the school com- 
mittee twenty-two years; representative of the town in the General Court in 1826, 
1827 and 1848, being the first to represent the town after its incorporation ; held a 
commission as justice of the peace forty-seven years. In 1848 he delivered the 
annual address before the Essex Agricultural Society, which was published by the 
society. Of late years he has been an occasional visitor at the state-house. At his 
last visit, and within the year, he learned that of all who had been connected with 
the government in 1826, he was the only survivor. 

Gen. Newhall married Rachel Converse Bancroft, daughter of Timothy Bancroft, 
Oct. 28, 1824, and nine children were the fruit of the marriage. Of these the only 
survivors are two daughters, one of whom is the wife of Mr. 8. A. Hall, of Revere, 
and the other of Mr. G. A. Hall, of Chelsea, these gentlemen being brothers. 

His membership is from April 27, 1853. 


Gustavus Apotpaus Somerby, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, was born in 
Newbury, Mass., November 2, 1821; died at his summer residence, South Fra- 
mingham, July 24,1879, in his fifty-eighth year. 

He was the son of Samuel and Hannah (George) Somerby, and often referred to 
the fact that he was a descendant of Anthony Somerby, for a long time clerk of 
courts in Kssex county, in the seventeenth century. His early educational advant- 
ages were small. He attended the high school in Wayland, and there became in- 
spired with an ambition to become a lawyer. Being aided by an old farmer in the 
neighborhood, whom it was his good fortune afterwards many times to repay, he 
entered the office of Judge Mellen, who was at that time—about the year 1840— 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, and in 1844 he was admitted to the 
bar. He remained in Wayland till 1852, when he removed to Waltham, and _ be- 
came associated as a partner with Josiah Rutter, now deceased. fle remained there 
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six years, and when in 1858 he moved to Boston, he had gained a reputation which 
had extended beyond Middlesex county, and he was looked upon as a valuable acces- 
sion to the Suffolk bar. He first located on Court Street, in the building now occu- 
pied by the Adams Express Company. In 1865 he succeeded Henry F. Durant, Esq., 
at the old State-House. When Sears building was completed, he took the spacious 
and elegant rooms vacated by his death. 

Mr. Somerby was distinguished as an advocate. He will be remembered for his 
famous defence of Leavitt Alley on the charge of murder in the spring of 1873— 
a defence and an acquittal which many regarded as rivalling Rufus Choate’s achieve- 
ment in securing the acquittal of Albert J. Tirrell. It is said he never recovered 
from the great mental and physical effort of the ten or twelve days of that trial. For 
six months he was so broken down as to be unable to attend to his work, and has 
ever since been a sufferer from the protracted effort of that laborious defence. 

Mr. Somerby's ascent to eminence was slow but steady. He never forgot his own 
early experience, and he was fond of young men of ability, associated them with 
him, and helped them at the bar. He wanted to see men making the most of their 
abilities. He respected the man who did, and had no patience with a man who 
was not doing the best he could. He had many friends and few enemies. His con- 
tests at the bar were oftentimes sharp, but he had the reputation of being perfectly 
honorable in his dealings with counsei and clients, and he demanded fair dealing in 
return. He was one of the board of examiners of candidates for admission to the 
Suffolk bar, and was a member of the Temple and Suffolk clubs. He leaves a wife 
and one son, Samuel Ellsworth Somerby, a graduate of Harvard College, class of 


79. 
Mr. Somerby was admitted a member June 4, 1863. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Eprror requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


Los Restos de Colonen Santo Domingo. Por Emtttano Tesera. [Device.] Santo 
Domingo: Imprenta de Garcia Hermanos. 1578. [Royal 8vo. pp. 75.] 

Los Restos de Colon. Informe de la Real Academia de la Historia al Gobierno de S. 
M. sobre el Supuesto Hallazyo de los Verdaderos Restos de Cristéval Colon en la 
Iyiesia Catedral de Santo Dominyo. Publicado por el Ministerio de Fomento. 
Madrid : Imprenta y Fundicion de M. Tello, Impressor de Camara de 8S. M. Isa- 
bel la Catélica, 23. 1879. [18mo. pp. 197.] 

Los Restos de Cristobal Colon en la Catedral de Santo Domingo, Contestacion al In- 
Sorme de la Real Academia de la Historia al Gobierno de S. M. El Rey de Espana. 
Por Monsefior Roque Coccura, de la Orden de Capuchinos, Arzobispo de Sirace, 
Vicario Apostélico de la Arquidiécesis de Santo Domingo y cerca de la misma 
Republica y de las Haiti y de Venezuela Delegado Apostélico. [Motto.] Santo 
Domingo : Imprenta de Garcia Hermanos. 1879. [Super Royal 8vo. pp. 339.] 

E.. Tejera. Los dos Restos de Cristobal Colon exhumados de la Catedral de Santo 
Domingo en. 1795 i 1877. {Motto.] Santo Domingo: Imprenta de Garcia Her- 
manos. 1879. [Super Royal 8yo. pp. 111.] 


In the autumn of 1877 the world was’ startled by the publication of a pastoral 
letter from the Bishop of Orope, in the Republic of San Domingo, announcing the 
finding of the remains of Columbus, the discoverer of the New World, in the chan- 
cel of the cathedral church in the city of San Domingo, and proposing to raise there 
an appropriate monument to his memory. Hardly had the remembrance of the 
pomp and circumstance of the removal of the venerable remains of the Great Ad- 
miral from San Domingo to Havana gone from aged persons in those places, when 
this surprising intelligence was made public. 

Columbus died at Valladolid in Spain, May 20, 1506, and his body was tempora- 
rily deposited in the convent of San Francisco of that place. In 1513 it was remoy- 
ed to the Carthusian Convent of Santa Maria in Seviile, with the view of being 
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taken to San Domingo, in the Indies, for final interment, pursuant, it is said, to the 
request of the deceased Great Admiral. In 1536, the remains of Columbus, and also 
those of his eldest son, Don Diego, who had died in 1526, were removed from this 
convent to be transported to San sane in the new world. 

In 1540, on petition of Dofia Maria de Toleda, widow of Don Diego Columbus, and 
niece of the famous duke of Alva, the emperor Charles V. granted a place in the chan- 
cel of the Cathedral Church in San Domingo, for the burial of the remains of the 
Great Admiral and members of his family. It seems that the remains of Columbus 
and his son Don Diego were not deposited in the Cathedral Church of San Domingo 
before 1541, five years after they were taken away from the convent in Seville. Where 
were they during this period? The ancient archives of the old cathedral in San 
Domingo are missing ; and the exact place of interment of the remains of Colum- 
bus, as well as those of his son, Don Diego, is preserved only in tradition, which 
uniformly assigned to the former a vault on the gospel side of the great altar, where 
ow. or the remains of some other person, were found in 1795 and removed to 

avana. 

In 1795 Spain ceded to France that part of the Island where the cathedral 
stands; and it was thereupon resolved that the remains of Columbus should be 
removed to the cathedral church of Havana, that they might continue under the 
protection of the Spanish flag, a removal in plain violation of the expressed wish of 
the Great Admiral. This was done with great civic and military display, and high 
religious ceremonial, at the end of that year. 

In 1877, while workmen were making some repairs on the epistle side of the great 
altar in this Cathedral Church of San Domingo, the remains of Don Luis, a well 
known grandson of Columbus, were discovered enclosed in a metallic case, having 
his name and titles plainly engraved thereon. This discovery led to further explora- 
tion in the mortuary places in the chancel, and to the finding of the remains now be- 
lieved to be those of the Great Admiral, in or near the place tradition had assigned 
for their deposit on the gospel side of the great altar. They were enclosed in a metal- 
lic case and lying in a stone vault, within six inches of an empty vault from which it 
is supposed the alleged remains of Columbus had been taken in 1795 and carried to 
Havana. The outside of the lid bore an inscription, which being extended in Eng- 
lish, is as follows : ‘* Discoverer of America, First Admiral.’”? The bishop being 
informed of this. immediately summoned the President of the republic and other 
official persons, civil and military, to attend the opening of this metallic case, and 
examination of its contents. The company being assembled and the lid raised, there 
was another inscription on the inside, as follows: ‘‘ The Illustrious and Noble Baron 
Don Christopher Columbus.’’ At each end and also on the back of the metallic 
coffin, were the words, ‘‘ Christopher Columbus, Admiral.’? In the leaden coffin 
were a considerable number of human bones, with dust, a leaden bullet, and also a 
thin metal plate having this inscription on one side, ‘* A part of the remains of the 
first Admiral Don Christopher Columbus, Discoverer.’’ On the other side of this 
plate was inscribed ‘‘ Christopher Columbus.”’ 

It is manifest that these various inscriptions were designed to apply to no other 
than the Great Admiral; and but for the remains taken to Havana in 1795, no 
question of identity would likely have arisen. 

The finding of these remains so fully marked for identification, in or near the 


place tradition had ogee for those of the immortal Columbus, naturally turns 


attention to the marks by which the remains taken to Havana in 1795 were recog- 
nized and identified. Strange to say, there were no marks to identify them. The 
finger of ancient tradition pointed to a nameless vault on the gospel side of the altar, 
wherein were found a few plates of lead, some fragments of human bones, and a 
small heap of ashes. Without further verification these were gathered up and taken 
to Havana as the remains of the discoverer of the New World. ‘This same tradi- 
tion then and there pointed to the epistle side of that venerable altar as the tomb 
of Bartholomew, brother of the Great Admiral. There, in 1877, were found the 
remains of Don Luis, grandson of the Great Admiral, not those of his brother 
Bartholomew, the Adelantado. So much for the accuracy of the tradition invoked 
in 1795 to point out the remains of the discoverer of the New World. 

It seems there had long been in San Domingo a belief, particularly among the 
ecclesiastics, that fraud or blunder had prevented the removal of the veritable re- 
mains of Columbus to Havana ; that the remains of another member of his family 
were carried away instead. In this belief the Bishop had come to share ; and when 
the remains of Don Luis were accidentally discovered in 1877, he immediately di- 
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rected further examination of the vaults in the chancel, a direction that led to the 
discovery of these remains on the gospel side of the altar. 

Upon hearing of this discovery of the alleged remains of Columbus, the Spanish 
government referred the examination of the evidence to the Royal Academy of His- 
tory of Madrid. At the request of the Academy another and more searching ex- 
amination of this metallic coffin and its contents was had same months later. 

The Spanish government has now printed the very learned and elaborate report 
of the Academy of History. It is illustrated with views of the metallic coffin and 
its contents, and with fac-similes of the various inscriptions. The appendix to the 
report contains a large number of extracts, from various writers, bearing on the his- 
tory of the remains of Columbus and of his descendants, and also many official 
documents. 

The conclusion of this learned report is adverse to the claims of the Bishop of 
Orope and of the municipal authorities of San Domingo. Among other things set 
forth to sustain this view are these: That it is incredible that those who were 
charged with the removal of the remains of the Great Admiral to Havana, should have 
been deceived in the undertaking ; that the name “ America ”’ on the lid could not 
have been placed there by a descendant of Columbus, nor at that date nor a cen- 
tury later by the Spanish people ; that the inscription, a3 well as the letters, belong 
to a later period than that of Columbus ; that the bones are too well preserved to be 
those of the Great Admiral, and that they are the remains of Christopher Columbus, 
a grandson of the Great Admiral and younger brother of Don Luis. As the name 
America appears only on the outside of the lid, it is possible that this inscription was 
placed there at a later period, to show, without removing the lid, that the remains 
of the Great Admiral were contained in the casket. 

A previous publication on this subject, favoring the Dominican theory, was issued 
in San Domingo in 1878, by the Sefior Emiliano Tejera. This also has some good 
representations of the coffin and its contents; and fac-similes of the various inscri 
tions. It contains numerous extracts from historical writers bearing on this nn 
ject, and also official documents. 

The removal, or even the attempt at removal, of the venerable remains of the 
Great Admiral from San Domingo, where they had been quietly inurned with 
those of his own nearest kindred nearly three centuries, to Havana in 1795 by the 
Spanish authorities, was a piece of national egotism and abuse, not justified by any 
reason that has yet been given. Who had better right to select the site of his sep- 
ulchre than he who had discovered half the surface of the giobe? Columbus had 
expressly desired that his remains might rest forever in that beautiful tropical Isle, 
one of the fruits of his earliest discoveries in the New World—an isle named by 
him Hispanivla from its many real or fancied resemblances, in his eyes, to the sun- 
nier and fairer parts of Spain, although believing it to be the ancient Ophir. Thith- 
er they were borne, spared by winds and waves, and interred in the metropolitan 
church. There they were as free from violence under one flag as another ; for the 
name and memory of the discoverer of the New World are held in veneration and 
remembrance by all people and all nations. If the Spaniards have been defeated in 
their attempt to tear away the remains of Columbus from his beloved Hispaniola, 
there are few who will regret their failure. 

A century later the greatest genius of England uals fit to prevent the remo- 
val and confounding of his ashes, by that fearful and solemn menace : 


** Cursed be he that moves my bones.”’ 


That Columbus should have survived so many perils of the ocean pong | his long 
Atlantic voyages, to die on land among his own kindred, and now the identity of 
his remains be in dispute, is truly amazing. It is manifest that carelessness, neg- 
ligence and national ingratitude, Sage bequeathed to posterity a new and endless con- 
troversy. ‘The Spaniards and the Dominicans are each confident that they possess 
the veritable remains of Columbus. 

Spain has never been distinguished for gratitude shown to men of genius. To 
Columbus, though of foreign birth, who carried her banners into unknown seas, 
unlocked the mysteries of the ocean, made a peerless discovery and conquest, and 
overspread the Spanish monarchy and nation with imperishable glory, she owed & 
mausoleum more sumptuous and more enduring than her Escurial. Other na- 
tions would have recorded his name and achievements in gold on lasting pillars, 
and marked his grave with a memorial befitting a nation’s gratitude and venera- 
tion. But her want of appreciation of exalted worth, and her neglect to commemo- 
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trate its achievements, sent the great Columbus to a grave so obscurely marked and 
identified that none is now sure where his remains rest. What a princely gift to a 
nation and people, and what a return ! 
** A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Neuvo Mundo dié Colon.” 


This question of the identity of the remains of Columbus, now so warmly dis- 
puted, is far from being a local or even a national one. The civilized world desires 
to know where lies the tomb of the greatest oceanic discoverer of any age or of any 
nation. The Roman Catholic Chureh, superior to human nationality, is interested 
in the preservation of the relics of her illustrious son, who first bore the symbol of 
her faith over a vast and unknown waste, and planted it forever in a New World. 

This discussion has not failed to interest our Historical Societies. On two occa- 
sions, May 16, 1878, and Jan. 24, 1879, interesting communications were presented 
to the New Jersey Historical Society. So well satisfied was this Society of the dis- 
covery of the veritable remains of Columbus, that it passed resolutions favoring 
contributions from the United States towards erecting the proposed monument in 
San Domingo to the memory of Columbus. Mr. Charles H. Hart brought this sub- 
ject to the attention of the Numismatic Society of Philadelphia in November last, 
and read an interesting paper, substantially agreeing with the action of the New 
Jersey Historical Society. 

These few publications contain all the authentic information on this subject 
which had come to our knowledge at the time of writing. But the literature of 
this interesting suhject grows apace. Since the Madrid report was published 
and received, we have from San Domingo two large pamphlets each filled with 
the discussion of the subject of the remains of the discoverer of the new world. 
One, though pamphlet in form, is more a book, since it contains over three 
hundred pages. It is from the pen of the Bishop, Monsefior Roque Cocchia, and 
contains, among other things, a vigorous and somewhat caustic review of the re- 
port of the Royal Academy of History, and a reaffirmation of his belief as expressed 
in the pastoral letter of September, 1877. The bishop also takes notice of all that has 
been written on this subject in all parts of the world, to the date of his pamphlet. 
The other pamphlet, by Seftor Tejera, contains a fuller and more comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this subject than his former pamphlet, besides additions. ‘There is a 
temptation to briefly review these recent pamphlets, but the space assigned for 
this notice is already filled. 

[By C. W. Tuttle, A.M., of Boston.] 


Memoirs and Letters of Captain W. Glanville Evelyn, of the 4th Regiment (‘‘ King’s 
Own’’), from North America, 1774-1776. Edited and Annotated by G. D. 
Scutt, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsylvania, the New England Historic, Genealogical Society of 
Boston, and the Harleian Society of London. Printed for Private Circulation by 
James Parker and Co., Oxford. 1979. [8vo. pp. 140. With full Index.] 


Through just such contributions as that now made by Mr. Scull, we are filling 
out and rounding off the literature of the Revolution. Sixteen original letters 
written between July, 1774, and September, 1776, by an officer of the royal army, 
have been discovered, and are now put beyond the contingency of loss. ‘The writer 
of these letters, Captain W. Glanville Evelyn, was a captain in the 4th, or King’s 
Own, regiment, which landed in Boston, June 14, 1774, and encamped on Boston 
Common, forming the vanguard of the army destined to overcome or reduce to sub- 
jection the king’s rebellious American colonies. The letters being addressed to his 
relations in Lreland and England, naturally contain much of little historical value, 
but they all embrace more or less information upon the events which crowded those 
years covered by the correspondence with such momentous consequences. 

Those investigators who have ransacked the printed and manuscript records of 
their own country over and over again, have naturally turned to the records of the 
British war office, and of the regiments then serving in America, for additional 
light upon important military operations of the Revolution. The annals of a few 
only of these regiments have been printed. What they preserve, though important, 
is unfortunately too little. For example, the history fae 4th, the corps in which 
Captain Evelyn served, printed in 1836; of the 5th (Lord Percy’s), printed in 1837, 
show that very little effort was made to procure full and authentic data of the ser- 
vices of these battalions. What has been done by Mr. Scull suggests with much 
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force what might have been done forty-four years ago, when many of the actors 
in our war were still living. ‘he histories of the 52d, of the Royal Artillery, and 
of the Royal Marines, are more recent and more full, and should they be followed 
by similar publications, something may still be added to our stock of military 
knowledge. 

So far as Captain Evelyn is himself concerned, he came to America a young man 
of thirty-two, imbued with all the prejudices then so popular with the British 
army ; and his first letters doubtless fairly express the feeling of contempt enter- 
tained by that army for Americans in general and for Bostonians in particular, 
whom he energetically describes as ‘‘ rascals and poltroons.” But we can pardon 
this hasty estimate made by a gallant but mistaken soldier, the more that after the 
conflict of the 19th of April, in which Captain Evelyn participated, and which he 
pleasantly denominates a ‘* little fracas,’’ we note the omission of all such epithets ; 
and are pleased to see that the Americans have acquired his esteem by the argu- 
ment he was so anxious to enforee—the argument of the sword. There is a large 
gap in the letters (June 6 to August 19), and so we have no report of that other 
** little fracas ’’ at Bunker Hill, where the Captain was probably not present. He 
however took part in the affair at Lechmere’s Point. In January, 1775, he accom- 
panied Sir H. Clinton to the Carolinas, subsequently rejoining the army at New 
York, the capture of which is related in the fifteenth letter. In the sixteenth and 
last letter (dated N. Y., Sept. 25, 1776) addressed to his mother, Captain Evelyn 
briefly mentions his participation in the battle of Long Island. ounded in a 
skirmish at Throg’s Neck, Oct. 18, 1776, he died in New York of his wounds the 
following month. 

Captain Evelyn’s political insight was neither very keen nor very deep, but we 
eannot forbear mentioning his estimate of two prominent Bostonians. He ascribes 
the whole movement and direction of the Revolution ‘‘ from New England to Geor- 
gia,’’ to one man, Samuel Adams, who is of course, in his view, the greatest of 
demagogues and neediest of political adventurers. John Hancock is described 
(page 48) as *‘a@ poor contemptible fool, led about by Adams ; and has spent a 
fortune of £30,000 upon that infamous crew ; has sacrificed all he was worth in the 
world to the vanity of being admitted among them, and is now nearly reduced to a 
state of beggary.’’ 

The Memoirs and Letters are supplemented with an appendix containing sketches 
and memoranda relating to Col. Cleaveland, R.A., General Prescott, Col. Harcourt, 
Lieut. Edward T. Gould, Earl Percy, and a genealogical table which shows Captain 
Evelyn collaterally descended from the famous John Evelyn. Several fine autotype 
portraits illustrate the text ; among them one of the letter-writer, Capt. Evelyn. 

[By Samuel Adams Drake, Esq., of Melrose.} 


Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the reputed President of the Underground Railroad ; 
being a Brief History of the Labors of a Lifetime in behalf of the Siave, with the Sto- 
ries of numerous Fugitives who gained thar Freedom through his instrumentality, 
and many other Incidents. Second Edition. With Appendix. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1880. bea pp. 732. With portrait and full contents, but no 
index. Price $2. Sold by Estes & Lauriat in Boston.) 

This is a book of remarkable interest, and worthy of a place beside Mrs. Child’s 
fascinating life of Isaac T. Hopper, between whom and Levi Coffin there were many 
points of strong resemblance. Both Friends, and both men of undaunted ccurage 
and ready wit in emergencies, as well as keen sympathy for the oppressed, they were 
well suited to the work to which both devoted a great share of their lives—that of 
aiding the fugitive from slavery on his way, and baffling his pursuers. In this vol- 
ume Levi Coffin relates in a plain but graphic style the story of his services to the 
slave, in rendering which he cheerfully sacrificed his own interests, and often ex- 
posed himself to serious peril. 

He was born in New Garden, Guilford County, North Carolina, Oct. 28, 1798. 
His father, however, was a native of the Island of Nantucket, his grandfather, Wil- 
liam Coffin, being one of a company of Friends who emigrated from that island to 
North Carolina shortly before the revolutionary war.. Levi's interest in the slave 
began in his early boyhood, and he soon became known among the negroes in the 
vicinity as their friend, and was often called upon by them for advice and assistance. 
In 1826 he removed to Newport, Wayne County, Indiana, where there was a lar, 
settlement of Friends, many of them his relatives or former neighbors in the south. 
Here he resided for twenty years, engaged in a successful business. To his regular 
occupation as a merchant he soon added that of sheltering, clothing and forward- 
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ing fugitive slaves. Though many of his neighbors sympathized with his views, he 
alone had the courage to receive the fugitives to his house, which soon became gen- 
erally known among the colored people and the friends of the slave, as one of the 
iwost important stations upon the Underground Railroad. During his twenty years’ 
residence at Newport he sheltered on an average more than one hundred fugitives 
annually, and such was his skill in evading pursuit, which was often close, that not 
a single fugitive whom he aided was ever captured. In this work he had the sympa- 
thy and efficient help of his wife. 

On becoming convinced of the wrong of selling or using the products of slave labor, 
on which the profits of his business largely depended, he resolved to deal only in 
articles known to be the product of free labor, and, in 1847, removed to Cincinnati, 
where he opened a store for the sale of such articles only. Here he resided for the 
remainder of his life, and continued his work in behalf of the fugitives, nearly all 
who passed through the city being concealed in his house till they could be forward- 
ed in safety. The volume abounds in interesting and often exciting narratives of 
the various cases in which he was engaged. 

In 1864 he was sent to England by the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, to 
solicit aid for the freedmen. His mission was entirely successful, and he remained 
abroad about a year, addressing meetings in England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
gaining the esteem and confidence of many of their most prominent and liberal eiti- 
a He died September 16, 1877, at Avondale, near Cincinnati, full of years and 

onor. 

The names of Levi Coffin and his wife Catharine Coffin ought to be held in last- 
ing remembrance for their unselfish services to a despised and almost friendless class 
of people. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

[By T. B. Peck, Esq., of Melrose.] 


Biographical Encyclopedia of Massachusetts of the Nineteenth Century. New York : 
Metropolitan Publishing and Engraving Co. 1879. [Royal 4to. pp. iii.4472+v.]} 
On the back, but not on the title-page, this book is labelled Vol. I. How many 

volumes of this rich and sumptuous work are to follow does not appear; and proba- 

bly that question is left to be decided by circumstances. ‘The present volume con- 
tains biographical notices, longer or shorter, of one hurdred and forty Massachu- 
setts men, in various walks of life, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, 
statesmen, &c. So far as we discover, the only names that have ever worn the title 
of Rev. are Alonzo Ames Miner, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. In this respect the 
work might be called a little secular.—perhaps the Scotch deacon might say 
** warldly.’’ Not far from seventy of these biographical notices are accompanied by 
choice and elegant engravings of their subjects. Another somewhat marked pecu- 
liarity of the work is, that the men commemorated are, for the most part, alive, 
some of them in old age and some in middle life. Of the dead, one or two have 
passed away since the volume was begun. The worthy president of our So- 
ciety, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, finds a fitting place in these pages. The long and 
discriminating notice of his life and public services is accompanied with a clear and 
life-like engraving. ‘The volume numbers nearly five hundred*pages, including the 
engravings, preface, index, &c. It is printed on rick and heavy paper, and is ele- 
gently bound,—a work designed to serve fora parlor ornament rather than as a 
and-book for easy and frequent reference. 
[ By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of West Newton.] 


A Memorial of Caleb Cushing from the City of Newburyport. [Motto and Seal.] 
oe : Published by order of the City Council. 1879. [Royal 8vo. pp. 
178. 

‘** Caleb Cushing,”’ says a recent writer, ‘‘ belonged to that galaxy of public men, 
who, forty years ago, were in the eyes of the whole nation. ebster, Everett, 
Choate and Cushing form a group such as had never before appeared in this Com- 
monwealth, and may never appear again. Their great fame was far from being due 
to the high public station they filled ; but to their commanding abilities, extensive 
literary culture, great learning and eloquence, and supremacy in their professions. 
They were scholars, orators, statesmen and patriots, whose names and memories 
Massachusetts will not willingly let die.”’ 

The city of Newburyport, with which the name of Caleb Cushing is so intimate] 
associated, held on the 8th of Oct. last, a memorial service to his memory, at whic 
the Hon. George B. Loring delivered a eulogy. 
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The elegant volume before us contains Mr. Loring’s oration and the other pro- 
ceedings on that occasion. A biographical sketch by Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., for- 
merly a law partner of Mr. Cushing, who is preparing an extended memoir of him, 
is added; also the tributes to the memory of the deceased statesman by the Massa- 
chusette General Court, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Massachusetts Association at Washington, the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, and the United States Circuit Court. A life-like carbon- 
photograph of Mr. Cushing when he was about seventy-five years old embellishes 
the volume. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1879. [{No. 1, 1879, pp. 21. No. 2, 1879, pp. 192. No. 3, 1879, 
pp. 37. No. 4, 1879, pp. 49. No. 5, pp. 37.] 

It was a happy thought that induced Gen. Eaton, the commissioner of our Bu- 
reau of Education, to recommend to the Secretary of the Interior the —_— of 
publishing from time to time such information as is specially desired by those who 
administer the affairs of our school system. This Bureau has existed solely for col- 
lecting and disseminating educational information ; it has sought continually all pos- 
sible aid from the voluntary as well as official opinions expressed by those most 
skilled in matters of education. Well has it done its work. Circular number one 
contains the address of Gen. Eaton on ‘‘ training schools for nurses,’’ which he last 
year delivered before the school for the training of nurses in the city of Washing- 
ton. The experience of nurses in our late war has extended the interest in this 
subject in our country. ‘Training schools for nurses have already been established 
in several of our cities, and have vindicated the wisdom of their founders. They 
have already disseminated much useful information in regard to the care of the sick, 
and haye helped to shorten the period of suffering, thereby saving many lives. 
This address should be read by every mother and nurse in the land. Circular num- 
ber two contains much interesting information on the following topics: ‘* Educa- 
tion in Switzerland,’’ ** Education at the Paris Exhibition,’’ ** Industrial Educa- 
tion,’ the ‘* Needs of Education in the South,’’ &c. Circular number three con- 
tains Dr. Edward Jarvis’s essay on the ‘‘ the value of common school education to 
common labor,’’ which is illustrated by answers to inquiries addressed to employ- 
ers, workmen and overseers. It would be well if all promoters of strikes in our 
country could read this admirable address, which shows great care and labor on the 
part of its author. Circular number four is given up to the consideration of 
‘* training schools of cookery.’’ Many persons have become alarmed as they 
have observed more closely the extent and serious character of the evils caused by 
bad cookery ; this feeling has been emphasized by the distress which was caused by 
the late depression in business, and there have been loud calls for information of 
what has been accomplished by instruction in this subject, especially in Europe, to 
meet this want. This valuable information has been collected and sent forth in this 
circular. May it have a wide reading by those who desire to know the ‘‘ proper 
temperature of food,’”’ the ‘* variety of food necessary to health,’’ the ‘* effects of 
indigestibie foods,”’ whether the ‘* midday dinners are best for health,’’ and many 
other like topics which we are all so much interested in. Circular number five is 
a résumé of the French Commissioner’s report to the international exhibition of 
1876 on American Education. It seems to be a friendly criticism of some things 
in American education, and a discriminating praise on other points. Many Ameri- 
cans will be interested to know what our French visitors say in regard to our sys- 
tem of popular education, which they will tind in these thirty-seven pages. 

[By Willard S. Allen, A.M., of Bast Boston.} 


Transactions of the Department of American History of the Minnesota Historical 
op Ie) {Mottoes.] Minneapolis: Johnson, Smith & Harrison. 1879. ([8vo. 
pp. 148. 

In the Recister for July, 1879 (xxxiii. 370). we noticed the ‘‘ Department of 
American History,’’ formed last spring by the Minnesota Historical Society, and 
the printed report of its ‘* Transactions,”’ at its preliminary and first regular meet- 
ings. The present pamphlet contains the proceedings and papers at all of the 
meetings for the year 1879. It is furnished with a good index. Much historical 
material relative to Minnesota and other western states is here rescued from obli- 
vion. The Rev. Edward D. Neill, of Minneapolis, is the secretary of the Depart- 
ment, and a contributor of valuable papers to the “ Transactions.” 
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The Life and Administration of Richard, Earl of Bellomont, Governor of the Pro- 
vinces of New York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, from 1697 to 1701. An 
Address delivered before the New York Historical Society at the Celebration of its 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, ‘Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1879. By Frepericx De Prysrer, 
LL.D., F.R.H.S., President of the Society. New York: Published for the Soci- 
ety. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 60, xvii.] 

Dr. De Peyster, in his introductory, gives a brief account of the Coote family, 
of which Gov. Bellomont was a worthy representative. Following succinctly in the 
chain of history, he notes some of the points of interest in the career of the Eng- 
lish nation and of her American colonies, until the advent of the Earl on these west- 
ern shores. Gov. Bellomont found, on his arrival, that the old cliques and parti- 
sans had been powerfully at work. An illicit trade by land and piracy on the high 
seas had been for a time carried on, with apparent success, through the connivance, 
as it is alleged, of the former administration, or at least of some of its adherents. 
The doings of the notorious Capt. Kidd, unchecked by the due interference or re- 
straining power of the colonial government, had cast a stigma on the times and 
places where such unlawful procedures were allowed. In this lamentable state of 
things, the Earl of Bellomont was selected and commissioned by the king as a fit 
person to combat, and so far as possible put an end to these growing evils. He 
was a man resolute, as the times required, honest, high in rank, and of unques- 
tioned patriotism and fidelity. Like a revolutionary iconoclast he set himself de- 
terminedly at work to overthrow the mischievous plans and purposes of some of his 
predecessors and their allies. Coming in his place, as he does in history, between 
the knavish Fletcher and the tyrannical Cornbury, the noble and successful admin- 
istration of Gov. Bellomont stands out in bold relief. Justice is ably done, as we 
think, in the pamphlet before us, to the straight-forward career, all too brief, of the 
Governor of the three Provinces, in his relation to New York, which was all that 
the worthy — of the New York Historical Society attempted in his address 
on this third quarter of a century anniversary of that useful institution. 

The production in style and sentiment is truly commendable. ‘The execution of the 
book as to print, paper and plates, is fine. The heliotype portraits of Bellomont, 
Col. Abraham De Peyster and his lady, with the fac-simile letter of Bellomont to 
the Colonel, dated Boston, Sept. 9, 1699, give great interest and value to the pro- 
duction, as do also the letters in the appendix, written chiefly from Buston to the 
said Colonel, the originals of which are in possession of the above-named society. 

[By W. B. Trask, Esq., of Boston.] 


Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, Marriage Records, 1750—1863. Carefully Tran- 
scribed from the Original Records. By Park M’Fartanp, Jr., No. 311 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. No.2. Price 50 cents. [1879. 8vo. pp. 80.] 

The first number of this work was noticed in the Recistzr for July, 1879 (xxxiii. 
370). This number contains the marriages recorded between Jan. 7, 1779, and 
Sept. 9, 1784, by the rectors of the church during that period, namely, the Revs. 
Andrew Goeransson, Mathias Hultgreen and Nicholas Collin, D 

Mr. M’Farland has also made a copy of all the inscriptions in the graveyard of 
this church, and has issued a prospectus for printing the same. See the announce- 
ment in the Register, xxxiv. 103. 


History of Grafton, Worcester County, Massachusetts ; from its Early Settlement 
by the Indians in 1647 to the Present Time, 1879. Including the Genealogies of 
Seventy-Nine of the Older Families. By Freperick Curron Pierce. .... Pab- 
lished by the Author. Worcester: Press of Chas. Hamilton. 1879. [8vo. pp. 
623. With index and illustrations. Price $4.00.] 

Few of the town histories of Massachusetts are presented in such an imposing 
volume as that now before us. The author has evidently laid under contribution his 
best powers of historical research. His materials were unusually ample, and he 
has  smaqgesny a volume highly creditable to himself and to the town he represents. 
Grafton was originally a part of the Nipmuck country, and the volume opens with 
a brief but satisfactory sketch of the Nipmuck tribe of Indians which inhabited that 
part of central Massachusetts. Efforts were early made to christianize the natives, 
and the second Indian church in this country was established there in 1671. Jobn 
Eliot, the Indian apostle, so indefatigable in his labors among the Indians at Rox- 
bury and Natick, found time to extend his benevolent labors to the Nipmuck tribe. 
The Indians had sole peace of that region as late as 1718, but when they began 
to sell their land to the English settlers, they rapidly disappeared. 
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When the township came into the hands of the new comers, it was named Graf- 
ton by Gov. Belcher, in honor of the Duke of Grafton, who was a member of the 
English Privy Council, and grandson of Charles Il. The author next gives us val- 
uable sketches of the patriotism of the inhabitants during King Philip’s war, and 
the French and Indian wars,—of the establishment of the early churches in the 
town,-—of the means of education,—of the leading industrial pursuits of the people ; 
and closes with biographical sketches of the more prominent inhabitants, and gene- 
alogies of several families. Mr. Pierce, while laboring after punctilious accuracy, 
is not positively certain of some of his statements, and pleasantly apologizes by say- 
ing, that ‘* if any of his marriages are forced or unnatural, the parties can separate 
without divorce, and if he has prematurely consigned some to the shades, they can 
live on as if nothing had happened.’ 

[By the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., of Boston.] 


Historical Celebration of the Town of Brimfield, Hampden County, Mass., Wednes- 
day, October 11, 1876, with the Historical Address of Rev. Charles M. Hyde, 
D.D., and other addresses, letters, documents, etc., relating to the early histo 
of the Town. Published by vote of the Town. Springfield, Mass.: The Clar 
W. Bryan Company, Printers, 1879. r pp. vi.+487. ‘To be obtained of the 
town ; price, including postage, $2.25. 

It is easy and pleasant to write words of praise of this town history. The volume 
is one of those prepared in compliance with the resolution of Congress of March 13, 
1876, and is an admirable specimen of what was intended. In length especially it 
contrasts most favorably with many similar works of recent date, mostly of towns 
in Maine and New Hampshire. ‘The address is most comprehensive, and ‘* was 
not read in full on the day of the celebration.’’ Though long as an address, it is good 
as a history, since conciseness was the object aimed at. The record is like that of 
many towns of New England, with little of disturbance or change. A map shows 
the effect of time and growth in the original township, which has been sadly re- 
duced by the formation of Monson and other towns. “4 1798 came the inevitable 
eg between town and church in reference to the settlement of Rev. Clark 

rown. 

The address is followed by a hundred pages of documents relating to the town, 
and another hundred pages of genealogies, which are most justly kept in reasona- 
ble limits. We find biographical mention of three persons of considerable promi- 
nence, viz., Gen. William Eaton, who was almost a national hero after his exploits 
in Tripoli in 1805; and two generals who took an active part in suppressing re- 
bellion 1861-5, Erasmus D. Keyes and Fitz Henry Warren, both natives of Brim- 
field. The portraits form one of the attractive features of the volume. Such 
sttongly-marked and characteristic faces are of course not found in every town, but 
the engravers’ work also is exceedingly well done, and one feels sure that the print 
must resemble the original. 

We are informed that the Rev. Dr. Hyde, the editor of this volume, has been 
assisted by the Hon. Henry F. Brown, and 8. W. Brown, Esq. 

[By William S. Appleton, A.M., of Boston.] 


Lancashire and Cheshire Church Surveys, 1649—1655. In Two Parts. Part 1. 
Parochial Surveys of Lancashire. Part 11. Surveys of the Lands, &c., of the 
Bishop and Dean and Chapter of Chester and of the Warden and Fellows of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester. Now first printed from the Original MSS. in 
the Record Office and in the Lambeth Palace Library. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Fisawick, F.S.A., Author of ‘t The History of the Parochial Chapelry of Goos- 
nargh,’’ ** The History of the Parish of Kirkham,” ‘* The prone Library,”’ 
etc. Printed for the Record Society. 1879. [8vo. pp. 282.] 

This is the first publication of the ‘‘ Record Society,’ formed in 1878, the plan 
of which was printed in the Recisrrr for July, 1878 (xxxii. 338). ‘The society pur- 
— to do for the counties of Chester and Lancaster what the Harleian Society is 

oing for England. 

The London ‘‘ Notes and Queries” (6th S. i. 89), in noticing the volume before 
us, says : ‘* The Commonwealth Survey of church livings illustrates the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the time, almost to the same degree as Pope Nicholas IV.’s Tazatio 
of 1292, and Henry VIII.’s Va/or of 1535. Part of its value arises from the fact 
that it falls midway in the period of the great /acuna in the episcopal registers.’’ 

Only the portion of these Surveys relating to Lancashire and Cheshire is here 
printed. Colonel Fishwick, the editor, has added explanatory notes and prefixed a 
valuable introduction. Good indices to the volume are also given. 












i 
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The subscription to the Record Society is a guinea a year, which entitles members 
to all the volumes issued in that year. The honorary secretary, to whom applications 
for membership should be addressed, is J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., Withing- 
ton, near Manchester, England. We understand that Mr. Rylands, of Highfields, 
Thelwall, is engaged in editing a volume of Inquisitiones post Mortem, which is 
nearly through the press; and that James Croston, Esq., of Upton Hall, is at 
work on a volume of parish registers of Prestbury in Cheshire. 


The American Inter- Oceanic Ship Canal Question. By Rear Admiral Danten Ax- 
men, U.S. Navy. Philadelphia: L.R. Hammersly & Co., 1510 Chestnut Street. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 102. Price $1. Sold by A. Williams & Co., Boston.] 

Rear Adm. Ammen was one of the delegates, on the part of the United States, to 
the Inter-Oceanic Congress, held in Paris, in May, 1879. This book gives his views 
in favor of the Nicaragua route in opposition to the Panama route, which M. de 
Lesseps and his associates propose to undertake. It consists of a letter by him to 
the Hon. Charles P. Daly, president of the American Geographical Society, which 
was read at a meeting of that society in New York city, Dec. 9, 1879 ; and the re- 

rts of himself and his associate commissioner to the Congress, Civil Engineer A. G. 

enocal, U.S.N., with other documents. ‘The interest in the subject in Europe and 
this country at the present time will insure the work an extensive perusal. 


Report of the Operations of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadel- 
phia, for the Years 1878 and 1879. |Seal.] Philadelphia : Printed for the So- 
ciety. 1880. [8vo. pp. 23.] 

This report, besides the proceedings for the last two years, contains a list of the 
most important papers read before this active society from the organization on New 

Year’s Day, 1858. Its twenty-first anniversary was celebrated in January last. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. VI. Fifth Series. [Arms.] 
Boston : Published by the Society. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 462.] 


This, the latest issue of the Massachusetts Historical Society, is a continuation ot 
the invaluable Diary of Judge Sewall, from Jan. 14, 1700, to April 14, 1714. Ano- 
ther volume will be necessary to complete it. A reprint of three rare contempo- 
rary tracts relative to matters in which Sewall was interested is prefixed to the 
diary. The work is well annotated and a full index of surnames is given. 


Ancestral Tablets. A Collection of Diagrams for Pedigrees, so Arranged that Light 
Generations of any Person may be Recorded in a connected and Simple Form. By 
Wuuiam H. Wuirmore, A.M., Member of the New England Historic, Genealo- 
gical Society. Fourth Edition. Boston: Wm. Parsons Lunt, 42 Congress St. 
1880. [4to. 16 plates. Price $2.] 

Mr. Whitmore’s ‘** Ancestral Tablets ’’ were first issued in 1868. The fact that 
three editions have already been sold and there still is a demand for the work, 
shows that it is appreciated by genealogists and the public generally. The fourth 
edition is much improved. The paper is heavier and blank leaves are added for notes 
and records. 

The plan of these ‘‘ Tablets ’ is very ingenious, and is superior to any other 
manner of recording one’s ancestors with which we are acquainted. By it a per- 
son can record, in a thin yolume, less than twelve inches long by ten inches wide, 
in a clear and simple manner, the usual facts given in tabular pedigrees concern- 
ing all his ancestors to the eighth generation. 


Personal Narrative of Events in the War of the Rebellion, being Papers read before 
the Rhode Island Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Historical Society. No.1. Second Series. 
[Flag.] Providence: The N. Bangs Williams Co. 1880. [Fep. 4to. pp. 59.] 


The present work, which seems to be the first number of second series of ‘* Per- 
sonal Narratives,” is entitled, ‘* First Cruise of the Montauk.” It is by Paymas- 
ter Samuel T. Brown, U.S.N., and was first read as a paper before Rodman Post, 
No. 12, Department of Rhode Island, G. A. R., February, 1870, and subsequently, 
Dec. 26, 1877, before the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Historical Society. Works like this, 
preserving as they do the personal recollections of those who took part in the late 
civil war, are of great service to American history. The author informs us that the 
ay apy was suggested to him by Gen. James Shaw, Jr., ‘* whose efforts, made 
in Rhode Island, to obtain and preserve records of personal experience during the 
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war of the rebellion, resulted, at his suggestion, in the issuing of a general order by 
the commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United States, 
requesting the officers of every Post in the states to secure from the members the 
writing and reading, and then to preserve, the records of personal experience dur- 
ing the war; the chief result of which custom would be to obtain a large and val- 
uable amount of historical data which must otherwise have remained unwritten.”’ 


The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. Published Quarterly by the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal. [Seal.] Terms, $1.50 
annum in advance. Montreal: Henry Rose, ‘‘ Star ’’ Building, Craig Street. 
[8vo. PP. 48 in each number. Subscriptions may be sent to G. A. Holmes, Trea- 
surer, P. O. Box 1310, Montreal, Canada.] 

The periodical was commenced in July, 1872, and the seventh volume was com- 
pleted in April last, Two numbers of the eighth volume have since appeared. Nu- 
merous and able papers upon interesting topics read before the Antiquarian and 
Numismatic Socicty will be found in the thirty quarterly numbers now published, 
besides other articles upon antiquarian and numismatic subjects. The number for 
October, 1879, contains valuable articles on ‘‘ Canadian Temperance Medals,” by 
R. W. McLachlan ; ‘* The Swiss Colonists in Manitoba ;’’ ‘* The Land of the Dako- 
tas;’’ ‘* Amury Girod,”’ by William McLennan; ‘‘ Tecumseh’s Death ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Martillo Towers at Quebec ;”’ ‘* Early Records of Nova Scotia ;”’ and ‘‘ The Brant 
Monument ;”’ besides shorter articles and notices of new books. 


The Shields of Arms formerly in the Windows of the Parish Church of Lymm, co. 
Chester, as Illustrative of the Origin of Several Local Coats of Arms. A Paper 
read before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 20th February, 1879. 
By J. Paut Ryxanps, F.S.A. (For Private Circulation.) Liverpool: T. Brakell, 
Printer, 58 Dale Street. 1879. [12mo. pp. 14.] 

‘* In most of the Cheshire and in many of the Lancashire churches, before the 

eat rebellion, when the windows were broken and the monuments defaced,’’ says 

Mr. Rylands, ‘* there existed many very beautiful windows of painted glass con- 
taining the figures of the local gentry and their wives, with their shields of arms 
and monumental inscriptions The effect of this great quantity of stained glasa 
must have been very striking ; and whilst serving the purpose of decoration, these 
armorial windows also recorded facts which, thanks tothe persons who copied the 
arms and inscriptions before they were destroyed, have been, and will be, of great 
service to modern genealogists and local historians.”’ 

The parish church of Lymm is one of the churches whose windows with their 
armorial shields were broken ; but samen | in the sixteenth century descriptions 
and rude drawings of them were taken, which are now preserved among the le- 
ian MSS. in the British Museum. These memoranda, with descriptions of the 
drawings, are printed in the pamphlet before us by Mr. Rylands, with annota- 
tions showing great familiarity with the genealogy of that county. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. |Mottoes.] London: Golding & Lawrence, 
55 Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, W. C. ; Stroud: John Clark, 21 King Street. 
[8vo. ee in quarterly parts, pp. 32 each. Price 1s. (by post, Is, 1d.) 
a part. 

Local Gleanings : an Archeological and Historical Magazine, chiefly relating to 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Edited by J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. [Contents.] 
Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 33 Piccadilly ; Thos. J. Day, 53 Market Street. 
Warrington: P. Pearce, Sankey Street. Chester: Minshull & Hughes, East- 
gate Row. And all local Booksellers. [8vo. Published in monthly parts, pp. 
40 each. Price 1s. 6d. a part.] 

The Gloucestershire Notes and Queries is under the editorship of the Rev. Bea- 
ver H. Blacker, M.A., Nithsdale House, Stroud, Gloucestershire, the editor of some 
important local works, who has here collected from documents, monuments, &c., 
much curious and valuable information illustrating the manners and customs of 
former days, and the family history of the county. These articles were commenced 
in the Stroud Journal, and met with such favor in the columns of that newspaper 
that the editor was induced to collect them and have them reprinted in the present 
form. ‘The first part was issued in April, 1879. Four parts were printed in that 
year, and one for the present year has reached us. 

Local Gleanings is a continuation of a work which has several times been 
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noticed in the Reorster (xxxi. 241, 352; xxxiii. 124). The Gleanings were com- 
menced in the columrs of the Manchester Courier in April, 1875, and continued four 
years till April, 1879, being also reprinted in parts. It becoming obvious that the 
constantly increasing demands upon the space of a daily newspaper would prevent 
their appearing with the regularity essential to their successful continuance, their 
publication in the Courier was discontinued ; and, in July last, an independent 
magazine with the same title, under the editorship of Mr. Karwaker, who had had 
charge of the work from the beginning, was commenced. The numbers for July, 
August, September, October and December, 1879, and January, 1880, are before us. 

e commend these periodicals to the attention of our readers ; and we hope that 
they will have many subscribers in this country and Canada. They preserve much 
local history, biography and genealogy concerning the English counties to which 
they relate. Those who have queries upon these subjects in those counties have 
now a means of bringing them to the attention of local antiquaries who are most 
likely to answer them. 


History of Arlington, Massachusetts, formerly the Second Precinct in Cambridge or 
District of Menotomy, afterwards the Town of West Cambridge. 1635—1879. 
With a Genealogical Register of the Inhabitants of the Precinct. By Benjamin and 
Wits R. Currer. Boston: David Clapp & Son, 564 Washington Street. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 368. Price $3.] 

The most sanguinary part of the engagement of the 19th April, 1775, which from 
the town in which it began has received the name of the Battle of Lexington, was 
fought in what is now Arlington. It was then a precinct in the town of Cambridge, 
re remained so till 1807. For nearly a century from its settlement in 1635, it was 
a part of the parish as well as of the town of Cambridge ; and then for three quar- 
ters of a century from 1732, it was a separate parish still retaining its connec- 
tion with the mother town. February 20, 1807, it was incorporated as the town 
of West Cambridge, and after it had received accessions to and lost portions of its 
territory, its name was legally changed to Arlington, April 30, 1867. 

The labor of writing the history of the zeae from its first settlement has been 
greatly increased by this state of affairs. Had it been a town by itself for all this 
time, the task would have been far easier. The authors, however, have succeeded 
in accomplishing it in a very satisfactory manner. We have here a trustworthy 
record of the events which happened and the people who lived there. The late Ben- 
jamin Cutter, M.D., the senior author, a native of the precinct and a graduate of 
Harvard College, commenced collecting materials for the history of the place when 
a young man. He died sixteen years ago, and left the completion of his Cutter 
genealogy and the present work to his son William R. Cutter, Esq. Like his 

ther he is a painstaking antiquary and genealogist, and spares no amount of labor 
to make his work accurate and reliable. 

The work has three principal divisions. In the first, a history of the territory, 
precinct’and town is given ; in the second we have a genealogical register ; and the 
third is devoted to the soldiers and sailors of the war of 1861-65. The prepara- 
tion of the last, we are told in the preface, has cost more labor to make it full and 
accurate than was anticipated. The genealogical ‘sap is very thorough and fills 
over 150 pages, considerably more than a third of the work. The historical portion 
is carefully compiled, and contains much interesting information concerning the 
past in this place. Extracts from original documents are freely used, and authori- 
ties for new statements are scrupulously given. There isa good index. 

The book is handsomely printed and contains an outline map of the town, portraits 
and other illustrations. 


A Manual of the Antiquity of Man. By J. P. Mactean. [Motto.] Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1879. [12mo. pp. 159. Price $1. Suld 
by A. Williams & Co., Boston.] 

Mastodon, Mammoth and Man. By J. P. Mactxan, Author of ‘* A Manual of the 
Antiquity of Man.” With Illustrations. Second Edition. Cincinnati : Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1880. [12mo. pp. 84. Price $1.] 

These two works by the author of ‘‘ The Mound Builders,’’ noticed in our last, 
will be found useful treatises. Those who have not the time or opportunity to con- 
sult the elaborate works of the scientists of the present day will find here, in com- 
pact form, their latest conclusions on the interesting subjects to which these vol- 
umes relate, as well as the results of the thought and study of the author himself. 

The former work was published in 1875, and the latter in 1878. ‘The fact that 
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“The Antiquity of Man ”’’ has reached the eighth edition in five years, and 
‘‘Mastadon, Mammoth and Man ”’ a second edition in two years, shows that the 
works meet a public want. The former has an excellent index. 


B.-F. de Costa. Le Globe Lenox de 1511. Traduit de l’anglais par Gaprizn 
Gravier, President de la Société normande de Géographie. [Wood cut.] Rouen : 
Imprimerie E. Cagniard, rue Jeanne-Darc, 88. 1880. {Broad 8vo. pp. 26.] 

This is a translation of the able article on the Lenox Globe, which the Rev. Mr. 
De Costa contributed to the Magazine of American History for November, 1879. 
M. Gravier, the translator, has added a few illustrative notes. This is a worthy 
tribute to the merit of the Rev. Mr. De Costa as an historical writer. 


Paul Revere’s Signal ; The True Story of the Signal Lanterns in Christ Church, 
Boston. By the Rev. Jonn Lex Watson, D.D. With Remarks on Laying Dr. 
Watson’s Communication before the Massachusetts Historical Society, Nov. 9, 1876. 
By Cuartes Deane. New York: Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Company. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 32.] 

The first edition of this pamphlet was published in 1877, and was noticed in the 
Reeister for July of that year (xxxi. 355). To the present edition is added a letter 
to the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, published last year in that newspaper, 
in which additional evidence is advanced to show that the lanterns were hung Sus 
the steeple of Christ Church by Capt. John Pulling, a warden of the church. 


Our Indian Wards. By Grorce W. Manyrenny, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
from March, 1853, until March, 1857, and chairman of the Sioux Commission of 
1876. [Motto.] Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 300. Sold 
in Boston by A. Williams & Co.] 

‘Tn the preparation of this work,’’ says Mr. Manypenny, ‘‘ there has been no 
attempt to present a continuous history of the Indian race, or the conflicts with it, 
from the time of the discovery of America. In the most condensed form such a nar- 
native would fill volumes, and would, in some sense, be a mere repetition, since the 
story of one Indian war is the story of all. In what is narrated in the several chap- 
ters, it has been the object of the author to adhere to facts, and to give a faithful 
relation of the various forms in which complications with the Indians arise, and 
the manner in which the civil as well as the military authorities deal with the wards 
of the government.’’ 

Mr. Manypenny reviews the treatment of the North American Indians from the 
first European explorers, shows the causes of the Indian troubles past and present, 
and suggests changes in our mode of dealing with the wards of the nation. He sees 
the good as well as the bad qualities of the Indians, and asks for fair and honorable 
treatment of them by our government and people. 


The American Antiquarian. A Quarterly Journal devoted to Early American His- 
tory, Ethnology and Archaeology. Edited by Rev. Stepuen D. Peer, Clinton, 
Wisconsin. Published by Jameson & Morse. Chicago, Illinois. No. 2. Oct. 
Nov. Dec. 1879. [8vo. pp. 96. Price $3 a year.] 

The American Antiquarian, which we noticed in our last, continues to furnish 
able articles on the subjects to which it is devoted. ‘The second number of the sec- 
ond volume is now before us. The same publishers announce a Journal of Oriental 
and Biblical Archeology, under the editorship of the Rev. Mr. Peet. The price of 
the new periodical is $2 a year. 


Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. Vol. 1. Buffalo: Published by Bige- 

low Brothers. 1879. [8vo. pp. 435.] 

The Buffalo Historical Society was organized in 1862, and the first president was 
the Hon. Millard Fillmore, ex-president of the United States. See his memoir in 
Reaister, xxxi. 9. The present volume, which is the first of the publications of 
that society, is issued in a beautiful style and is illustrated with portraits, maps 
and other engravings. The inaugural address of president Fillmore, delivered be- 
fore the society July 1, 1862, is the leading article, and his portrait forms the fron- 
tispicce of the book. The volume also contains valuable papers read at different 
dates before the society, and other articles illustrating the history and biography of 
Buffalo and its vicinity. It has a table of contents and an index. The society is in 
a flourishing condition. Elias S. Hawley is the present president. 
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Memoir of Henry Armitt Brown, together with four Historical Orations. Edited by 
J. M. Hoprtn, Professor in Yale College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 395. Price $2.50.] 

The record of this man’s life is such as this age has never known. Among the 
great men of our day he holdsa prominent place. At an age when most men have 
scarcely begun the work of life, his was done. ‘Thirty-three years only elapsed be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, and in this short time he had won the name of a 
consummate orator, an accurate and finished historian. 

We have before us in this handsome and clearly printed volume, a memoir care- 
fully compiled by Prof. J. M. Hoppin of Yale College. Passing over the narrative 
of Mr. Brown’s early life, which contains nothing which might not be applicable to 
any young gentleman of education and culture, we approach that period of his life 
which was the fullest, and which bears the greatest interest tu those engaged in 
historical pursuits. The Centennial period, which to all of us was a time of inter- 
est, sal on to Henry Armitt Brown a rare opportunity. The occasion needed the 
man, and in the city of Philadelphia the man was found. Born of a historic family, 
his ancestors were of that little band who in the good ship ‘* Kent ”’ sailed from the 
port of London. He thus describes their departure : ‘‘ And now the wind is fair 
and the tide is full, and the steeples of London are sinking in the west. Farewell, 
broad fields of Norfolk and pleasant Kentish woods! Farewell, ye Yorkshire moors 
and sloping Sussex downs! Farewell, old mother England. Our feet shall never 
tread upon your shores again! Our eyes shall never more behold your face ; but 
from our loins a greater Britain shall! arise to bless a continent with English law and 
English liberty and English speech.’? With a veneration for the past such as these 
lines indicate, with a mind whose bent from early years had been toward history, 
with the acumen to see, the perseverance to obtain, the love of country to inspire, 
and the classical training to give the richest imagery to the scenes he desired to 
portray, can we wonder that the centennial opened to this young man a rich 
gleaning field for his varied accomplishments? The people of Philadelphia recog- 
nized in him not only one who had the gift of public speech, but that magnetism 
of manner, that charming delivery, which has the power to arouse even the most 
lukewarm. Nor were they mistaken ; for at the oration at Carpenters Hall, which 
was published in the Centennial number of the Recisrer, we are told so vivid 
were his descriptions of the men who composed the Continental Congress, that whole 
ranks of persons in the audience rose and turned round to look in the direction 
where he pointed; and when he had finished, ** the audience unconsciously arose 
the better to express their admiration of and gratitude to the orator for once more 
rekindling the fires of early patriotism.’’ It was not for us to know the spell by 
which he held his audience, the wonderful music of his voice, the deep and melo- 
dious cadence with which he carried his hearers away, the grace of his gestures, the 
play of his features, it was not given us to behold; but we can read his written 
words, and be proud that in our day a young man has produced four historical ora- 
tions which will rank with any of the centennial period, are surpassed by none. It 
seems strong language indeed; but let one read them ere they deem this criticism 
overdrawn. 

Mr. Brown appeared in Boston at the Tea Party Celebration, December 16, 1873, 
as the representative from his native city. In opening his address he said : ‘‘ I stand 
for the first time in Faneuil Hall. I see about me no familiar countenance. Iam 
in an unaccustomed place. I have journeyed far from home ; and yet this is Boston, 
and this is Faneuil fiall. Here hang the likenesses of men whose portraits since 
my childhood I have seen in Independence Hall, John Hancock and John Adams, 
Samuel Adams and Elbridge Gerry, and I feel that here at least | am_no stranger. 
I rise in this place and in this presence to speak to you the words of Philadelphia, 
the fraternal greetings of your brethren assembled there. Would that the messen- 
ger were more worthy, would that there might come to me to-night a voice of fire— 
an inspiration born of the memories of this place, that I might drink in the spirit of 
this anniversary, and tell in fitting words the message which I bring.” __ 

Speaking of Philadelphia, he gives this picture: ‘*‘ Still on her busiest street 
stands the old State House—preserved with pious care—holding up, as this thrice 
sacred building does, the old time and the new time, face to face, and from its walls 
your great men as well as hers, look down upon another spot made holy by their 
patriotism and virtue. There in the centre of her busy life lics Independence Square, 
its corners resting on her crowded highways, ‘a sacred island in a tumultuous 
main ;’ close by she guards the relics of the dead—your own as well as hers— 
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whom fate confided to the keeping of the land for which they died ; and in her bosom 
there, to-day, she bears the dust of Franklin. All around her are reminders of the 
time when Philadelphia and Boston stood in the a when Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts held up the hands of Washington. fore her roll the waters that 
wash the feet of Trenton and Red Bank, beside her lies the smiling valley of White- 
marsh, still, in her suburbs, stands the old stone house round which the battle raged 
at Germantown. She sees the sun set behind those peaceful hills—unconscious of 
their fame—between which slumbers Valley Forge, and by her southern borders 
flows a placid stream that bears the immortal name of Brandywine.”’ 

This is a paragraph from the Carpenters Hall oration : ‘ 

** Sunday comes—the last Sabbath of the old i days. The bells of Christ 
Church chime sweetly in the morning air, and her aisles are crowded beyond their 
wont ; but the solemn service glides along, as in other days, with its prayer for 
king and queen so soon to be read for the last time within those walls ; and the 
thought perhaps never breaks the stillness of the Quakers’ Mecting-house that a 
thing has come to pass, that will make their quiet town immortal. ‘Then the long 
afternoon fades away, and the sun sinks down yonder over Valley Forge.’’ 

Our space does not permit us to quote more from these orations. ‘‘ The settle- 
ment of Burlington ’’ describes the quiet and peaceful life of early days. The Val- 
ley Forge address pictures the hardships of that never to be forgotten winter, and the 
oration on the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Monmouth is a spirited 
and accurate account of one of the most important battles of the revolution. 

Alas, that we have no more of his marvellous delineations! the better seems al- 
ways to be taken, the worse left. The history of this young man, cut off in the very 
flower and promise of his age, with ardent hopes and highest views, can but make 
us blush to think of the chances we have wasted, and the shameful indolence that 
has ofttimes prevented us from improving the opportunities we possess. 

[By D. T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass.]} 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Sate. Vol. III. Philadelphia : 
Publication Fund of the Historical Society o: 
509.] 


. Pennsylvania. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 


The stout octavo formed by the yearly numbers of this valuable quarterly well 
illustrates the character and promise of its title—all its articles being devoted to 
subjects bearing upon the local history of Pennsylvania, or to recording the deeds 
and lives of its deceased worthies. Leading articles are on the Founding of New 
Sweden, Philadelphia, One Hundred Years Ago, Records of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, Constifutional Convention of 1776, History of Darby ; while a large num- 
ber of biographical notices and short articles make up a choice and valuable histo- 
rical and biographical miscellany. The magazine is issued as a Publication Fund 
volume, the annual subscription to those not members of the Fund Association 
pe gg Payments may be made to Townsend Ward, 820 Spruce St., Phila- 

elphia, Pa. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., of Augusta, Me.] 


List of Books received by the American Antiquarian Society from the sale of the First 
Part of the Brinley Library; to which is added a Catalogue of the Mather Publi- 
cations previously in the Society’s Library. Arranged and collated with notes, 
by N . a Paine. Worcester: Press of Charles Hamilton. 1879. [8vo. 
pp. 54. 

The history of the sale of the notable library of the late George Brinley, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and of his liberal gifts from it to libraries and learned societies in our 
country, is well known to the readers of the Register. The American Antiquari- 
an Society was among the institutions designated by Mr. Brinley to receive his ben- 
efactions, having a credit of five thousand dollars, one half of which was assigned 
from the sale of the first portion of the library, which occurred in March, 1879. 
From this sale the society obtained two hundred and twenty-seven books, and four 
hundred and fifty-nine pamphlets ; consisting of Mather publications and early ser- 
mons and tracts relating to New England history, many of which are of extreme 
rarity. Sixty-one are publications of Increase, Cotton and Samuel Mather, nearly 
all of which are bound by Bedford, Pratt and other celebrated binders. In print- 
ing this list it was thought desirable to include a bibliography of the Mather publi- 
cations contained in the library previous to the Brinley additions. This fist is 
given in chronological order, beginning with the works of Richard Mather, of Dor- 
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chester, who was born in England in 1596, and continues down through the noted 
line to Moses of Darien, Conn., who graduated from Yale College in 1739. It com- 
prises two hundred and forty-five titles. In addition to the above, these pages are 
taken up with an account of the Mather Manuscripts in the library of the society, 
of which it possesses a large and valuable collection, consisting of treatises, ser- 
mons, diaries, interleaved almanacs, letters and memoranda. Altogether the Ma- 
ther collections possessed by the society are extensive and notable, and Mr. Paine 
has done good service to bibliographers and students by indicating their extent 
and value in this manner. The pamphlet is a fit companion to the same author’s 
account of the library of the society, published in 1873; and both are very servicea- 
ble to the bibliographer and antiquary. 
[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.] 


Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 1878-79. Providence: Print- 

ed for the Society. [8vo. pp. 107.] 

This volume is largely taken up with the minutes of the regular and special meet- 
ings of the society during 1878-79, with brief abstracts of the several papers pre- 
sented, and other matters pertaining to the work and business of the society. In 
addition fourteen pages are given to the ‘* Orders of the Council of War ’”’ passed 
between Noy. 11 and Dec. 22, 1778, which comprises much new and interesting 
matter, and gives some facts of genealogical history not found elsewhere. ‘The 
necrology embraces notices of Peleg W. Gardiner, John Wingate Thornton, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Col. George Baker, Evert Augustus Duyckinck, Seth Padel- 
ford, Col. Almon D. Hodges and Col. Brantz Mayer. The Committee of Publica- 
tion consists of John Russell Bartlett, J. Lewis Diman and Edwin Martin Stone. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.} 


ages Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, August 27, 1879. Historical Discourse by 
ONATHAN F, Stearns, D.D. Also a Sketch of the Celebration. Boston: Alfred 

Mudge & Son, Printers. [8vo. pp. 85. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, 301 Wash- 

ington Street, Boston. Price 35c. ; by mail, 38c.]} 

An account of the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth year of the incor- 
ee of the town of Bedford, formed of portions of the territory of Concord, 

illerica and Lexington, and incorporated Sept. 23, 1729. At the dinner, speeches 
were made by Governor Talbot, Ex-Governor Rice, Hon. William A. Russell, Hon. 
E. Rockwood Hoar, and other gentlemen. The Historical Discourse, which occu- 
ue over fifty pages of the pamphlet, was by Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., of 

ewark, N. J., and gives a satisfactory and well-written resumé of the leading 
events in the history of the town. The pamphlet should not be overlooked by any 
one forming a collection of local histories. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.} 


The Antiquary. A Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. London: Elliot Stock; New York: J. W. Bouton, 706 Broad- 
way. [4to. Published monthly. Pp. 48, each number. Terms, $4.10 per an- 
num to American subscribers, postage paid.] 


The initial number of this new English antiquarian and historical journal has a 
most attractive typographical appearance, and is so well balanced and readable in 
all its departments as to be thoroughly enjoyed by all English readers of historical 
and antiquarian tastes. If we may judge of coming numbers by the promise of 
this opening issue, it must find a considerable circle of readers on this side of the 
water ; for while some of its articles have only a local interest, others are of com- 
mon interest and value, and from their bearing upon English history and biogra- 
phy in general will be of service to all intelligent readers. The contents of the pre- 
sent number embrace fourteen articles, on antiquarian, historical, folk-lore, numis- 
matic, typographical and kindred subjects, together with an entertaining miscel- 
lany of reviews, notices of meetings, of societies, notes, queries, antiquarian news, 
correspondence, etc. The matter is in double column pages, the type new and 
clean cut, and the paper heavy and handsome. The number has eight illustrations. 
Mr. Walford, the editor, has New England blood in his veins, being a descendant 
of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., Reaisrer, xx. 5. He was formerly editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and we welcome his new magazine as a most useful co- 
worker, with others in this country and abroad, who are ‘ Gleaners after Time.’’ 

[ By Samuel L. Boardman, Esy.} 
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Le Canada et les Basques. Trois Ecrits de M. Favcuer de Saint Maurice, M. Mar- 
meTTe et M. Le Vasseur. Avant-Propos du Comte pg Premio-ReaL. Quebec. 
1879. [4to. pp. 29. No. 28 of an edition of 50 copies.] 

Commerce Entre L’ Espagne et ses Provinces D’ Outre mer et Les Provinces Confed- 
— du Canada. Notes du Comte pg Premio-Reat. Quebec, 1879. [12mo. pp. 


The first of these tracts consists of three brief essays, whose object is to prove that 
these Basques were the first Europeans to discover Canada and Rewtoentiond. The 
essays are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Who Discovered Newfoundland and Labrador ?’’ 
‘* The Basques the Discoverers of Canada,’’ and ‘* Yes, certainly the Basques ”— 
their authors being Canadian writers of high reputation as local historians ; the 
preface being from the pen of Count Premio-Real. The Basque Provinces are situ- 
ated on both slopes of the Pyrenees, in the south of France and north of Spain, the 
people of which have from the earliest times been known as hardy and adventurous 
fishermen. The authors of the essays — to prove, from authentic accounts 
and from the similarity of local names, in both countries, that the Basques, attract- 
ed to the fishing banks of Labrador and Newfoundland in pursuit of whale and cod, 
were the first to discover not only Labrador and Newfoundland, but Canada, at 
least ‘‘a good century before the coming of Cabot and Jaques Cartier.”” M. Fau- 
cher, quoting an early Flemish navigator, says it was a Basque fisherman who first 
gave to Columbus the idea of a new world. 

The second tract is the fifth of a series by Count Premio-Real on the commerce 
between Spain and its provinces and Canada; and comprises the maritime laws of 
Canada, and the author’s observations on the commercial relations between the two 
countries. It possesses some interest to the local historian from containing a chap- 
ter on the ‘* Antiquity of the Fisheries of Canada,’’ in which are curious particu- 
lars concerning the discoveries of the Basques in Canada, and the origin of many of 
the local names in Labrador, Newfoundland and Cape Breton. The author is Con- 
sul-General for Spain to British North America, and it is commendable to his lite- 
rary and scholarly tastes that much of his time is spent in historic and antiquarian 
researches relating to the country in which his official duties call him to reside. 
Both tracts are very neatly printed and bound. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.] 


A History of Bristol Parish, Va., with Genealogies of Families connected therewith, 
and Historical Illustrations. By Rev. Puiuire Staucntrer, D.D., Author of His- 
tories of St. George’s and St. Mark’s Parishes. .... Second Edition. J. W. Ran- 
dolph & English, Richmond, Va. 1879. [12mo. pp. 237. Price $1.50.] 

The first edition of this excellent parish history was published in 1846, while the 
author was rector of the parish. The Rev. Dr. Slaughter had a fine field for histori- 
cal research, embracing the earliest records and the first families, and thence on- 
ward, through a worthy history of two and a half centuries, and dealing with many 
families whose influence has not been confined to Virginia alone, but the nation as 
well. The work of more than thirty years ago is now revised by Dr. Slaughter, 
who calls to his aid the accomplished genealogist and historian of Virginia, Robert 
A. Brock, Esq., corresponding secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, who con- 
tributes cic. om of some of the early families. The following are the names treat- 
ed, though there are many mentioned incidentally :—Atkinson, Bolling, Bland, Clai- 
borne, Eppes, Feild, Gilliam, Grammer, Haxall, Kennon, May, Munford, Murray, 
Peterson, Pegram, Poythress, Ramsay, Randolph, Robertson, Skipwith, Walker, 
Withers, Worsham. ‘This parish yer | will prove of considerable aid to the stu- 
dent of Virginia history. Bristol Parish is the present city of Petersburg and the 
adjoining town of Blandford, besides the usual wide spread territory which char- 
acterized the early Virginia parishes. During the late civil war the parish was 
a camping ground and battlefield. The book is of large worth to those whose mem- 
ories cluster about the church where their hearts have learned of holy things, and 
the church-yard where lie the remains of their ancestry. 

(By the Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., of Weymouth.] 


The Second Lambeth Conference. A Personal Narrative. By Tue Bisnor or Iowa. 

Davenport, lowa. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 56.] 

The narrative of what Bishop Perry saw and heard in England, while visiting that 
country to attend the second Lambeth Conference, held in the summer of 1878, con- 
tains much interesting matter concerning the historic places and the clergy and 
church dignitaries of ‘Great Britain. 
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Additional Notes upon the Collection of Coins and Medals now upon Exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
ig ~— By Henry Puuurs, Jr., A.M. [Philadelphia: 1879. 8vo. 
pp. 19. 


The work to which this is a supplement was noticed in the Recisrer for July, 
1879 (xxxiii. 370). The paper now printed was read before the American Philoso- 
phical Society, Oct. 3, 1879, and contains descriptions of important coins and med- 
als added to the collection since the former paper was prepared. 


A Chapter of American Church History. By Evwarp D. Nex, Macalester Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minnesota. [1879. Reprinted ‘‘ from the New Englander for 
July, 1879.”? Octavo, pp. 16.} 


The Rev. Mr. Neill, of Minneapolis, whose researches have thrown much light 
on early American history, has, in this pamphlet, given an interesting history of 
the Independent Church of the Somers Islands or Bermudas, founded in the seven- 
teenth century, and of the troubles it met with. He has revived much forgotten 
history by his industrious research. 


The Harvard Register. .... Cambridge. 1880. [Published monthly. Royal 4to. 

»p. 16+iv. each number. Moses King, Editor and Publisher, Cambridge, Mass. 

rice $2 a year. Single numbers 25 cts.] 

The new periodical with this title, devoted to the interests and history of Harvard 
University and its graduates, was commenced in January last by Mr. King, whose 
volumes on that university, Boston and Cincinnati, show his fitness for such an 
enterprise. He has the assistance and patronage of the faculty of the university and 
some of the most eminent of its graduates. The contents of the four numbers 
already published show how much matter, interesting to students and graduates of 
Harvard, can be brought together. It is handsomely printed and illustrated, 


Antiquarian Papers. Ipswich, Mass. [Sm. 4to. No. III. December, 1879; No. 
IV. January; No. V. February, 1880; each pp. 4. Published monthly, the 
Rev. Augustine Caldwell, editor. Price 25 cents a year.] 


This periodical, noticed in our last, continues to give valuable historical matter 
relating to Ipswich. Among the illustrations in the five numbers published, are 
views of Meeting-House Hill, in 1839, and Richard Saltonstall’s house, built about 
1635 ; also coats of arms of Wainwright and Denison from tombstones. The views 
have been printed separately, as has also an article on Wainwright. 


History of the Town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, from the First Settlement to the 
Present Time. 1643—1879. By Rev. Asisan P. Marvin, Author of the *‘ His- 
tory of Winchendon ”’ and the ** History of Worcester in the War of the Rehel- 
lion.”? [Motto.] Lancaster. Published by the Town. 1879. [8vo. pp. 798. 
Price $4.00.] 


The rapidly increasing literature of our local history has a notable contribution 
in this fine volume. The old historic town has been as wise as generous in provid- 
ing for its publication, and the Rev. Mr. Marvin, the author, is not a novice in such 
work. The result is a volume of interest which must have wide and enduring 
value. The maps and illustrations are genuine contributions, and not simply the 
unintelligent groupings of a picture book. 

A significant feature of this work is the extent to which the author has made 
the records of the town its basis. He has followed the thread of its official actigp 
very closely, and in so doing we think he has set a good example to other write 
of town histories. It is possible that a just criticism may bear upon this point, and 
that this feature, excellent in itself, has too exclusive prominence. 

The organ of a society which makes genealogy one of its specialties will naturally 
notice with regret the rather conspicuous omission of family history. The demand 
of the public for genealogical details in our local histories is manifest, and we deem 
it proper. And if the materiel which fills these handsome pages had been so much 
condensed as to have given two or three hundred to the details which Lancaster rec- 
ords alone must contain of family history, births, marriages and deaths, the author 
would have been not less but more faithful to his principle of following the records, 
and would have greatly enhanced the value of the book. If even the index had been 
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made more complete, and contained, at least once, all the names occurring in the 
volume, it would have been far more useful in this direction. As it is, Lancaster 
owes the world another volume in which its family histories shall be as faithfully 
presented as its general history is in these Pages ; and we hope that the —— 
and sagacity, so manifest here, will not long delay a supplementary and genealogi- 
cal volume. 

[By the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M., of Billerica.] 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 1880. [8vo. pp. 96. Published by James Vick, Rochester, 

N. Y. Sent for a five cent det 

This beautiful pamphlet has one colored flower-plate and five hundred illustra- 
tions with descriptions of the best flowers and vegetables, with the price of seeds and 
directions how to grow them. The work can be had either in the English or the 
German language. By the same publisher is issued ‘‘ Vick’s Illustrated Month] 
Magazine,’’ 32 pages, with a colored plate and other fine engravings in eac 
number. Price $1.25 a year. 


An Historical Address, delivered at Groton, Massachusetts, February 20, 1880, by 
Request of the Citizens, at the Dedication of Three Monuments erected by the 
Town. By Samuen Assorr Green, a Native of the Town. Groton: 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 56.) 

The three monuments commemorate the sites of the first meeting-house in Gro- 
ton, built in 1666 and burnt by the Indians in 1676 ; the dwelling of William Long- 
ley, where, in 1694, he and his wife and five children were slain by the Indians, and 
from which three other children were carried into captivity ; and the house in which 
was born Col. William Prescott, who led the troops who erected the American for- 
tifications at Bunker Hill in 1775. We believe that Dr. Green was the first to sug- 

t the erection of these monuments ; and it was fitting that one who has shown 

In many ways his zeal in perpetuating the memory of the men and events of past 

times in his native town, should deliver the address on this occasion. None could 

have done it better. f 
We hope that other historic sites in Groton will be commemorated in like man- 

ner, and that other towns will follow the example that this town has set. How few 

of the many sites of this kind in Boston are marked even by a tablet! 


Richmond as a Manufacturing and Trading Centre, including a Historical Sketch 
of the City. By R. A. Brock, Esq., Corresponding Secretary Virginia Histori- 
cal Society. Richmond, Va.: Published by Jones & Cook. 1880. [8vo. pp. 92. 
Illustrated by a ‘* Map showing the Transportation Facilities of Richmond.” 
Price 50 cts.] 

We have here a very valuable work, which gives not only the natural and ac- 
quired advantage of Richmond as a manufacturing and trading centre, but a sketch 
of the early and later history of the capital of the Old Dominion. It hasa com- 
plete list of all wholesale and manufacturing houses, and the transportation facili- 
ties of the city. 


History of Worcester County, Massachusetts, embracing a Comprehensive History of 
the County from the first settlement to the present time, with a History and De- 
scription of its Cities and Towns. Illustrated. .... Boston: C. F. Jewett & 
Company. 1879. [2 vols. 4to. pp. 662 and 710. Price $12 for the set.] 


This work, in two large quarto volumes of about 700 pages each, printed on paper 
manufactured in the county, expressly for the purpose, is attractive in its general 
appearance, although we notice in the last part of volume second many imperfect 
letters, which was probably the fault of the electrotyper. The volumes are quite 
fully illustrated by wood cuts of more than ordinary excellence, representing public 
buildings and many views of private residences, factories and shops. Some of the 
illustrations are of historical interest, such as the first court house, built in 1732-3 
the old South Church at Worcester, the Wait tavern at West Brookfield, the old 
Paine House at Worcester, built just after the revolution, and the old Chandler 
house, last occupied by the late Judge I. M. Barton, of Worcester. 

The introduction of so many views of modern private residences may be a matter 
of questionable taste in a historical work, but undoubtedly it will be acceptable to 
the general public. A few good portraits of prominent citizens of the county have 
also been provided by the publishers, and add to the value of the volumes. Among 
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them is a portrait of Samuel Slater, of Webster, who has been called the ‘‘ Father 
of Cotton Manufactures of the United States.”” A fine steel-plate portrait of ex- 
Governor Levi Lincoln, representing him as he posers in his prime, probably 
about the time he oceupied the executive chair, is of special interest. 

The plan of the work does not admit of that exhaustive treatment which would 
be desired by many, but it brings out many facts of historical value and interest, 
and gives a general idea of the present condition of the several towns. 

The first two hundred pages of volume one are devoted to the history of the coun- 
ty asa whole, prepared by Rev. A. P. Marvin, author of ‘‘ The History of Winchen- 
don.”’ This portion of the work has been very carefully revised by Judge P. Emory 
Aldrich and Samuel F. Haven, LL.D. (the learned librarian of the American Anti- 
quarian Society), which is a guarantee for its general correctness. 

The editor is deserving of special commendation for the judicious manner in 
which he has condensed the large amount of material at his disposal, giving the 
— facts in concise and ide terms. 

he history commences with the topography and geology of the county, in two 
chapters ; then follows an interesting chapter devoted to the Indians and their depre- 
dations pon the early settlers. 

The county of Worcester was incorporated in 1731, and the fourth chapter gives 
us the principal facts in regard to its incorporation, followed by a brief account of 
the origin of the several towns. Chapters six and seven recite the history of the 
courts and the administration of justice, with interesting notices of some of the 
remarkable trials that have taken place in the county. One of the most celebrated, 
and which attracted great attention and was the cause of much discussion at the 
time, is that of Bathsheba Spooner and others in 1778, for the murder of her hus- 
band. Levi Lincoln, senior (attorney general of the U. S. under Jefferson)conduct- 
ed the case for the defence, Robert Treat Paine, State’s attorney, appearing for the 
prosecution, and the case became a prominent one in the legal history of the 
county The social position of Mrs. Spooner (she was a daughter of Brigadier 
Ruggles) and the uliar circumstances attending the execution, caused great ex- 
citement, thousands of persons being present. 

The history of the county during the war of the revolution is given in a concise 
and interesting manner ; the exciting times of Shays’s rebellion are also well set forth 
in another chapter. The educational interests, including notices of the higher 
schools and academies, are fully treated upon, and the religious history, although 
briefly given, is extended enough to give a general outline of the subject, showing 
the present condition of the different sects, and appears to be free from special de- 
nominational bias. There is also a chapter upon the literary, agricultural and sci- 
entific societies and associations. 

The remaining pages of the county history are devoted to a brief account of the 
press of the county, and a short notice of military affairs, closing with a chapter 
on four celebrated inventors—Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin, Thomas 
Blanchard, who invented machines for turning irregular forms, Erastus B. Bigelow 
and the carpet loom, and Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing machine. 

Mr. Marvin has also prepared historical notices of twelve of the towns in the 
county, and may Pepe to have made a success in condensing into a few pages 
matter that might well have been extended four fold ; this is especially noticeable 
in the towns of Brookfield, Lancaster and Sterling. 

Many of the towns receive but the briefest notice, probably for the reason that 
the writers were confined by the publishers to a limited number of pages. This is 
to be regretted, as many interesting facts in the history of these towns are not refer- 
red to. It gives, however, a general view of the history of each town, and imparts 
much desirable information. 

The history of the town and city of Worcester, which is given in the last one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of the second volume, has been carefully and ably prepared 
by Mr. Charles A. ikon, of Worcester, under the supervision of Dr. S. F. Haven, 
and of itself would make an interesting volume. ; 

Mr. Chase, in common with the other writers for these volumes, has had the diffi- 
cult task of bringing the principal facts in the history of the town into a limited 
number of pages, and he has been very successful in this undertaking. He be- 
gins with an account of the first settlement of Quinsigamond, the old Indian 
name of the town, giving some account of the early land grants, the troubles 
with the Indians, and notices of early settlers. The incorporation of the town in 
1722 is briefly touched upon, with some account of the early public buildings, bury- 
ing grounds, and the topography and geology of the town. ‘Then follows a chapter 
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on the early church history, with a cut of the Old South Church built in 1763 ; 
also remarks upon the various religious denominations at present represented in the 
city. The chapter devoted to the part taken by the town in the revolution is of spe- 
cial interest, and the more important facts are given in concise and fitting language. 
Educational matters, railroads of the city, oat important business enterprises, are 
subjects of consideration, and receive such attention as the limits of the work will al- 
low. A chapter is devoted to brief biographical notices of early residents and eminent 
citizens of the town; among them the Chandlers, Painesand Lincolns; Isaiah Tho- 
mas, Gov. John Davis, as also of prominent citizens now living. The closing chap- 
ter gives some account of the most important industries of the city, and also a good 
idea of its enterprise and business activity. 

The publishers have aimed to make the work a credit to the county and them- 
selves, and have been successful in their efforts ; it is also a valuable addition to our 
local histories. N. P. 


Private Libraries of Providence, with a Preliminary Essay on the Love of Books. 
By Horatio Rogrrs. Providence : Sidney S. Rider. 1878. [Square 8vo. pp. iv. 
+ [2] + 255, lll. and pl. Half calf. Price $6.00. ] 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his ‘‘ Spanish Conquest in America,” testifies thus con- 
cerning collectors of books on this side of the Atlantic: ‘* They are exceedingly libe- 
ral and courteous in the use of them, and seem really to understand what the object 
should be in forming a great library.”’** The context shows the immediate occasion 
of this testimony to have been the courtesy of one of the Providence collectors in 
furnishing him with material not accessible in England. That this instance, more- 
over, is not an isolated one, Mr. Rogers himself gives evidence. [See pp. 69-70, 
104-105.] Eight of the most noteworthy of the Providence collections are here de- 
scribed, and, with nearly all, the owners’ book-plate, and a view of the interior, are 
added. Besides the library of the late John Carter Brown (which is, perhaps, the 
best known of these private libraries), Mr. Rogers includes that of Mr. Caleb Fiske 
Harris, whose oollection of American poetry was of such invaluable service to Pro- 
fessor M. C. Tyler in the preparation of his ‘‘ History of American Literature,’’ and 
which is pronounced by him ‘‘ the most extensive in the world ; ’’+ that of Mr. John 
Russell Bartlett, which is essentially a working library, in the departments of ge- 
ography and archaeology ; and of Mr. Sidney S. Rider, in whose specialty (Rhode 
Island history) his collection is not even surpassed by the state government. We 
may add that the entomological library of Professor A. S. Packard, Jr., whose rich- 
ness is particularized by Mr. S. H. Scudder, in the 1880 Harvard College Library 
Bulletin [Jan. p. 21], hag been transferred to Providence since the date of Mr. 
Rogers’s work [1878]. e other libraries described are noteworthy for careful 
discrimination of editions, ownership of rare copies, and taste in binding. The 
book is an admirable representative of a class of literature which is omiiaey 
small; and, if executed with equal taste and judgment, it is to be hoped that simi- 
lar works will be undertaken for other cities. 

The aggregate number of volumes in these eight libraries is more than 54,060 
which, added to the more than 160,000 volumes accessible in the various public and 
semi-public libraries of the city, indicates a richness of literary resources. In respect 
of quality, however, which is, in the case of the private libraries, of immeasurably 
greater importance than quantity, doubtless these collections would compare very 
favorably with those of other cities of similar size. Mr. Rogers’s work was limited 
toan edition of 250 copies, which is now entirely exhausted. W. E. F. 


A Genealogy of Benjamin Cleveland, a Great-Grandson of Moses Cleveland of Wo- 
burn, Mass., and a Native of Canterbury, Windham County, Conn. With an 
Appendix. Compiled by his Great-Grandson, Horace GILLETTE CLEVELAND. 
([Motto.] Chicago: Printed for the Compiler. 1879. [8vo. pp. 260. Price, 
post-paid, Cloth, with portrait and appendix, $6 ; without portrait, $4; paper, 
no portrait, $3. Address H. G. Cleveland, 76 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl.] 

Memoir of the Gibbs Family of Warwickshire, England, and United States of Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia : Press of Lewis and Greene. 1879. [Royal 8vo. pp. 52.] 

An Inquiry as to the heirs at law of Maria Stebbins, who died intestate in New York, 
April 8, 1875, leaving no relations nearer than Cousins. .... Compiled by A. 8. 


* Helps’s “ — Conquest in America” [English ed.], v. 3, p. 128. 
p. XU. 


+t Tyler’s “‘ History of American Literature,” v. i. 
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Wheeler, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. Eckler, Printer, 35 Fulton Street, N. Y. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 20.] 


The Bicknells. Inscriptions on Tombstones in Barrington, R.1. [8vo. pp. 16.] 


Genealogy of the Hill Family from 1632, Including a Biographical Sketch of Joel 
Barlow. Norwalk : The Hour Steam Print. [1880. 18mo. pp. 29.] 


The Eddy Family Tree. Compiled by Cartes Eppy, M.D. .... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{1880. Broadside, 164 by 22 inches.] 

The Line of Descent from Hugh Drury of Boston, 1640, to Edwin Drury of Wil- 
mette in 1880. [Broadside, 11 by 17 inches.] 

Dolor Davis. (1880. Post 4to. pp.2.] 

The Paine Family Records. Edited by H. D. Paine, M.D., 26 West 30th St., New 
mY No. VI. February, 1880. Munsell, Printer, Albany, N.Y. [8vo. pp. 
24. 

We continue this quarter our notices of genealogies recently issued. 

The Cleveland genealogy is the complete work, the first portion of which was 
noticed in the Recister for July last (xxxiii. 376). The book, we are told in the 

reface, is the result of researches made in leisure hours while engaged in exact- 
ing business pursuits ; but it appears to be as full and accurate as ks to which 
an undivided attention is given. Those who wish to secure copies should order 
early. It is handsomely printed, with table of contents and index. 

The Gibbs volume, printed for the use of relatives, gives descendants of Robert 
Gibbs, a merchant of ton in the seventeenth century. It seems to be carefully 
compiled, and much research is bestowed on the English pedigree. The author is 
J. Willard Gibbs, of Philadelphia. The book is based upon ‘* Family Notices,’ a 
ee hlet issued in 1845 by William Gibbs, of Lexington, and the researches of 

of, Josiah Willard Gibbs, of Yale College, both deceased. It is elegantly printed, 
and has a folding tabular pedigree. 

The Stebbins pamphlet is a genealogical table of the descendants of the two 

ndfathers of Maria Stebbins, daughter of Simon and Eunice DA eg Steb- 
ins, of New York, namely, Theophilus Stebbins and Robert Whitlock, both of 

Ridgefield, Ct. Miss Stebbins left real estate in Brooklyn, N. Y., and this pam- 

phlet is issued for the purpose of perfecting the list of heirs-at-law. 

The Bicknell pamphlet was prepared, we believe, by the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, 
of Boston, editor of the New England Journal of Education, who has in preparation 
a full genealogy of this family in America. 

The Hill pamphlet is by the Rev. Moses Hill, of Norwalk, Ct., and gives de- 
scendants of William Hill and John Barlow, early settlers of Fairfield, Ct. It was 
printed for gratuitous circulation among relatives. 

The Eddy Family Tree gives descendants in several lines to the present time. It 
is well executed. 

The broadside of Mr. Drury, of Wilmette, is issued to obtain corrections and 
additions. He is preparing a genealogy of the Drury family, and solicits informa- 
tion from those interested. He will furnish blanks on application. 

The Davis Circular is by the Hon. Horace Davis, M. C. from San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. It gives a chronological table of the events in the life of Dolor Davis, who 
came to New England in 1634 (see RecisTer, xxxiv. 98), and a record of his child- 
ren. Mr. Davis intends to prepare a full sketch, and asks for any additional facts 
that may be known to his readers. 

The sixth number of the Paine Family Records maintains the interest of the work. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Presented to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to March 1, 1880. 
Gleanings from the records of the Boston Marine Society through its first Century, 1742- 
a by Nathaniel Spooner. Boston: Published by the Society. 1879. [8vo. 
Pp. 1v1. 
One hundred and forty-ninth Annual Report of the directors of the Redwood Library 
and Atheneum, Newport, R. I., to the proprietors, submitted Wednesday, September 24th, 
1879. Newport: Printed by Oliver M. Atkinson. 1879. [8vo. pp. 24.] 
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Journal of Thomas Walcutt in 1790, with notes by George Dexter, reprinted from the 
proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for October, 1879. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. John Wilson & Son. 1879. [8vo. pp. 42.] 

Bonaparte’s Park, and the Murats, by E.M. Woodward. . . . Trenton, N. J.: Mac- 
Crellish & Quigley, General Book & Job Printers. 1879. [8vo. pp. 116.] 

Catalogue of the Library of the Union League Club of New York, alphabetically and 
analytically arranged, with an index of authors. Club House, Madison Avenue and 26th 
Street, New York. 1878. [8vo. pp. 161.] 

Recollections and Early Days of the Erie Gazette [Chicago], together with a sketch of 
its founder. New Years day. 1880. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

A Noble Woman’s Life. A memorial sermon to the late Madame Audubon. By Charles 
A. Stoddard, D.D., Pastor of the Washington Heights Presbyterian Church. Printed by 
wets | New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 170 Broadway, cor. 9th St. [18mo. 
pp. 23. 

The original sources of Historical Knowledge. A plea for their pres?rvation, by Rev. 
Silas Ketchum, Windsor, Ct. 125 copies for private distribution. George Crowell Ketch- 
um, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 28.] 

Our Common Schools, by Joshua Bates, A.M., late master of the Brimmer School, Bos- 
ton. Reprinted by request, from the Sunday Herald, Boston, Nov. 30, 1879. Boston: 
New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 20.] 

Remembrance of Past Days, A memorial sermon by the Rev. H. W. H. McCarer, 
sf 9j Evansville Indiana Journal Co., Printers, Stationcrs and Binders. 1879. [8vo. 
Pp. od. 


Collections of the New Hampshire Antiquarian Society. No. 4. Address at the Annual 
Meeting, July 15, 1879, by Rev. Silas Ketchum, President. [Seal.] Contoocook : Pub- 
a rd the Antiquarian Society. George Crowell Ketchum, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 

Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . . Special and An- 
nual Communications, 1879. Boston: Press of Rockwell & Churchill, 39 Arch St. 1879. 
[8vo. pp. 77-238.] 

The History of Newport, New Hampshire, from 1766 to 1878, with a genealogical regis- 
ter, illustrated with steel and wood engravings, by Edmund Wheeler. Concord, N. H. : 
Printed by the Republican Press Association. 1879. [8vo. pp. 600.] 

Installation of Rev. Silas Ketchum as Pastor of the second Congregational Church of 
Windsor, Conn., in the parish of Poquonock, Thursday, May 1, 1879. Windsor: George 
C, Ketchum, Printer. 1879. [8vo.] 

A Harbor of Refuge. The proposed improvements at Scituate, their national importance. 

The Map-History of the Coast from the Dee to the Duddon. A search for the Belesaina 
of Horsley. Read before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Jan. 23, 1879. 
By T. Glazebrook Rylands, F.S.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Liverpool: Thomas Brakell, Printer, 
58 Dale Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

Journals of the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State of New 
i June Session, 1879. Manchester: John B. Clarke, State Printer. 1879. [8vo. 
pp. 060. 

Reports to the Legislature of the State of New Hampshire, June Session, 1879. Manches- 
ter: John B. Clarke, State Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 240.] ' 


Laws of the State of New Hampshire, passed June Session, 1879. Manchester: Joh 
Clarke, State Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 330-435.] 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., 1879 
-80. Andover: Printed by Warren F. Draper. 1879. [8vo. pp. 23.] 

Puerperal Convulsions. Read before the Middlesex South District Medical hey 
April 16, 1879. By Howland Holmes, M.D. [Reprinted from the Boston Medical an 
Surgical Journal.] Cambridge : Printed at the Riverside Press. 1879. [8vo. pp. 7.] 


General Business Directory of Plymouth and Barnstable Counties, with lists of profes- 
sions, trades, mercantile and manufacturing pursuits. Arranged alphabetically for each 
town in Plymouth and Barnstable Counties, Mass. Also containing Registers of the Soci- 
eties, Town and County Officers, &c., in these counties. Compiled and published by Dean 
Dudley & Co., 286 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 1880. [8vo. pp. 176.] 

International Monetary Conference held in compliance with the Invitation extended to 
certain Governments of Europe by the Government of the United States, ‘in pursuance of 
the second section of the Act of Congress of February 28, 1878, in Paris, in August, 1878, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of France. Senate 
Executive Document No. 58, Forty-fifth Congress, Third Session. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1879. [8vo. pp. 918.] 

Public Ledger Almanac, 1880. George W. Childs, Publisher, Chestout Street, Philadel- 
phia. [12mo. pp. 57.] 
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Sketch of George W.Childs. From the Printer’s Circular of June, 1879. Philadelphia: 
Collins, Printer. 1879. [18mo. pp. 27.] 

The Burial of John Brown. By William E. Channing. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Fifty-Fourth Annual Catalogue of the officers and students of Western Reserve College, 
Hudson, Ohio. 1879-80. Cleveland, Ohio: Mount & Carroll, Printers and Stationers, 
145 Seneca Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 39.] 

** Andi Alteram Partem.” A eritical and impartial review of the Riu Kiu Question : 
forming an answer to the articles published in the “‘ Japan Mail ” and the “‘ Tokio Times.” 
Reprinted from the “‘ Japan Gazette.” [Folio, pp. 12. 

Fisheries and Fish Culture. Their Importance to the Industries and Wealth of the Coun- 
try. The International Fishery Exhibition at Berlin, Germany, April, 1880. Speech of 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, of New York, delivered in the House of Representatives, Wednes- 
day, February 4, 1880. Washington. 1880. [8vo. pp. 19.] 

A short Sketch of the Life and Services of Jonathan Walker, the man with a Branded 
Hand, with a Pocm by John G. Whittier, and an Address by Hon. Parker Pillsbury, one 
of Walker’s Anti-Slavery Friends, and a Funeral Oration by Rev. F. E. Kittredge. Musk- 
egon, Michigan: Chronicle Steam Printing House. 1879. [8vo. pp. 29.] 

Reformed Church in America. Ministers of the Particular Synod of Albany, convened 
in Regular Session in the Reformed Church, Chatham Village, N. Y., on the sixth day of 
May, 1879. Albany, N. Y.; J. Munsell, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 41.] 

Circular and Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Albany Law School connected 
with the Union University for the academical year 1879-80. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, 
82 State Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 15.] 

TKI Mater. Translated by John D. Van Buren. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 11. 

Exercises in Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ordination of Rev: 
James Anderson as pastor of the Congregational Church, Manchester, Vt., Aug. 12, 1879: 
Manchester: D. K. Simonds, Printer, 1879. [8vo. pp. 52.] 

The Early History of the Lutheran Church in the State of New York. A Discourse de- 
livered before the Hartwick Synod, in the Lutheran Church of Richmondville, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 21, 1867. By G. A. Lintner, D.D., President of the Synod. Published by Resolu- 
tion of the Synod. 1867. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

The Address of the Honorary Chancellor of Union University, Hon. John K. Porter, 
LL.D., delivered at the Commencement of Union College, June 25, 1879. Albany, N. Y.: 
J. Munsell, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 19.] 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Union League of Philadel- 
ea December 8th, 1879. Philadelphia: Press of Henry B. Ashmead, Nos. 1102 and 1104 

anson Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 17.] 

Erastus B. Bigelow. [A biography. 8vo. pp. 34.] 

Facts in Relation to the History of the Albany Medical College Museum, together with 
a Comparative Review of the Museums of Great Britain. The Introductory Adiress of the 
Course of 1879-80, at the Albany Medical College, delivered Oct. 7, 1879, by Albert Van 
Derveer, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. Published by the Class. 
Albany : J. Munsell, Printer, 82 State Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 17.] 

The Origin of Force. By Stephen C. Hutchins. Read before the Albany Institute, Nov. 
18, 1879. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Constitution and By-Laws of the New England Society of Orange, New Jersey. Elev- 
enth Edition. December, 1879. New York: The Nation Press, 27 Rose Street. 1879, 
[18mo. pp. 22.] 

The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund held by the Life Insurance Companies. Its Magni- 
tude compared with, but seldom equalled by, Items supposed to be Large. A plan for se- 
curing it. Topeka, Kansas : George W. Martin, Kansas Publishing House. 1880. [* This 
Pamphlet is dedicated to Right, and a most sacred interest of humanity, by the author.” 
Long 12mo. pp. 13.] 





DEATHS. 


Arnotp, Hon. Samuel Greene, LL.D., graduated at Brown University, 1841, 
in Providence, R.I., Feb. 13, 1880. studied law at the Cambridge Law 
58. He wasa son of Samuel? School, and was admitted to the bar 
Arnold, and was born in Providence, in Providence in 1845. He was lieu- 
April 12, 1821. His ancestry will be tenant governor of Rhode Island 1852, 
found in the Reaisrsr, xxxiii.485. He 1861 and 1862, and United States Sen- 
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ator from that state, Dec. 1, 1862 to 
March 3, 1863. He was chosen presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society in 1868, to succeed the late 
Hon. Albert G. Greene. In 1859 the 
first volume of his ‘‘ History of Rhode 
Island’’ was published, in 1860 the 
second and concluding volume. In 
1874 a second edition of this work was 
issued. See Recisrer, xxx. 134. 


Brewer, Thomas Mayo, in Boston, Jan. 
23, 1880, a. 65. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 21, 1814. He was a grand- 
son of Col. James Brewer, a well 
known patriot of the revolution, one 
of the se ** Boston Tea Party.’’ 
He graduated at Harvard College in 
1835, and at its medical school in 1838, 


and commenced practice in this city.: 


He was subsequently editor of the 
Boston Atlas till 1857, when that news- 
paper was merged with the Traveller. 
Afterwards he was a member of the 

ublishing firms of Swan, Brewer & 
Tileston, and Brewer & Tileston, till 
1875, when he retired and passed two 
years abroad. He was much interest- 
ed in education, and was a member of 
the Boston school committee. He was 
also a member of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Natural History, and 
other societies. He edited Wilson’s 
Ornithology in 1839, and was the au- 
thor of the ‘* Odlogy of North Ameri- 
ca,”’ besides writing for magazines 
and other works, articles on natural 
history and the biography of natural- 
ists. He married, May 27, 1849, Sally 
Rice, dau. of Stephen Coffin, of Dama- 
riscotta, Me., who with one daughter 
survives. 


Caanpuer, Edward Barron (Charles H..,¢ 
Joshua,> Joshua,* John, John,? Wil- 
liam), Lieut. Gov. of New Bruns- 
wick, died of bronchitis, Feb. 6, 1880, 
at Fredericton, in his 80th year. He 
was born at Amherst, N.S., August 
24, 1800. He read law with his cou- 
sin Hon. William Botsford; held the 
office of Judge of Probate and Clerk 
of the Peace for the county of West- 
moreland ; entered the legislature in 
1827, and continued in that body until 
1836, when he was appointed by the 
Crown a member of the upper branch, 
or the legislative council. In 1833 he 
was sent to England in reference to 
the crown lands, and revenues of the 
Province ; and again in 1852 on the 
subject of the international railway. In 
1856 the conservative government, of 
which he was the leader, resigned. 


Mr. Chandler declined on several 
occasions happen to the bench, his 
active habits and large professional 
practice rendering that elevation un- 
desirable to him. In 1871 he wasa 
member of the commission for the 
union of the Provinces. He was ap- 
pointed to succeed the Hon. Mr. Leon- 
ard Tilley as Lieut. Governor of New 
Brunswick. Said one of his friends, 
‘*T have long regarded him as one of 
the best of men—truly lovely and 
delightful.” 


MonszLL, Joel, at Albany, N.Y., Thurs- 


day evening, Jan. 15, 1880,a. 71. He 
was born in Northfield, Mass., April 
14, 1808, and from 1834 till his death 
carried on the printing and publishing 
business in Albany. He published the 
Recister for the years 1862, 1863 and 
1864. He was also the publisher of 
many other works illustrating the 
history and biography of this country. 
A memoir with a portrait will appear 
in our July number. 


Pootz, Charles Henry, in hese a 
54. 


D. C., January 25, 1880, ag 

He was born in that part of Danvers, 
Mass., now Peabody, Feb. 5, 1825, the 
youngest child of Fitch. His mother 
was the daughter of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, D.D., LL.D., of Hamilton. 
His eldest brother was Fitch Poole, Jr., 
whose humorous and other writings 
have a local reputation in Essex coun- 
Wy. He was deeply interested in gene- 
alogical studies, and had nearly com- 
pleted the genealogy of the Poole 
family, on which he had been employ- 
ed for several years. He entered the 
office of the Salem Register in 1838. 
In 1844 he entered West Point Milita- 
ry Academy, and resigning before his 
full course was completed, engaged in 
civil engineering in Boston and Rox- 
bury till 1852, when he was appointed 
assistant to Capt. George H. Derby 
(author of ‘* Phoenixiana’”’) in the 
survey of the river and harbor of San 
Diego, Cal.; and was subsequently 
U.S. Surveyor of public lands in Cali- 
fornia, and county surveyor of San 
Diego, Cal. In 1857 he was appoint- 
ed assistant to the engineer in “or 
of the Light House district on the 
Gulf Coast from St. Charles, Florida, 
to the mouth of the M —¢ e 
was engaged in this work when the 
war of the rebellion broke out, and 
with his family was unable to escape 
from the south till the close of the war. 
Early in 1865 he was assigned to duty 
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under Col. J. C. Palfrey, corps of en- 
gineers, on repairs of fortifications on 
the gulf coast, and remained there till 
1867, when he removed to Washing- 
ton, and was ay ey assistant topo- 

rapher in the Post Office department. 
fare he remained as chief assistant 
topographer till his death. He was 
author of ‘* Report of Survey of the 
Southern Pacific Railway ;’’ ‘‘ Report 
ou Drainage of Boston ;”’ ‘* Resources 
of San Diego, Cal.;’’ and other pro- 
fessional reports. He was a frequent 
contributor to magazines and news- 
papers. His style was facile and hu- 
morous, like that of his brother Fitch, 
qualities which they doubtless inher- 
ited from their ery grand- 
father, Dr. Cutler. With a pencil he 
was as happy in ‘expression as with a 
en. His illustrations of his friend 

erby’s comical conceits are very en- 
tertaining. 


Rocers, Charles, in Portland, Me., Dec. 
24, 1879, aged 82. He was born in 
Portland, Sept. 1797, and for many 
years was engaged in business in that 
place. At one time he had for a part- 
ner in the dry-goods business, Samuel 
Cutler, now a Reformed Episcopal cler- 
gyman, and the historiographer of our 
society. He took a deep interest in 
the welfare of his native city, and was 
eminently genial, sympathetic and 
kind hearted. He leaves a widow and 
one son, Mr. Charles B. Rogers, by 
a previous wife. 


Russet, Mrs. Mary (Searle), wid. of So- 
lomon, at Mason, N. H., Nov. 4, 1879, 
aged 86. She was daughter of Rev. 
Jonathan Searle, H. C. 1764, who m. 
Hannah, daughter of Nathaniel and 
Judith (Badger) Cogswell, of Atkin- 
son, N. H. She was cousin of the late 
Rev. William Cogswell, D.D. 


Tuatcuer, Hon. Peter, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Feb. 12, 1880, a. 67. He was b. at 
Attleboro’, Mass., July 10, 1812, and 
was a descendant of the Rev. Thomas 
Thatcher, the first minister of the Old 
South Church in Boston. He was 
brought up on his father’s farm till 
he was nineteen years old, when he 
found employment in Taunton as a 
carpenter. In November, 1834, he en- 
tered the employ of Messrs. Otis & 
Co., contractors, and was engaged in 
the work of railroad construction on 
the principal lines along the seacoast 
from Maine to Georgia. At the close 
of his engagement with that firm in 


Deaths. 
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1850, he formed a partnership for 
building bridges under the firm of 
Thatcher, Stone & Co., with offices in 
Springfield, Mass., and Cleveland, O., 
and he removed to the latier place, 
where he has since resided. In 1851 
the firm of Thatcher, Burt & Co. was 
formed, with head quarters at Cleve- 
land. They constructed nearly all the 
original railroad bridges in Ohio, with 
depots and engine houses, besides do- 
ing similar business to a very large 
extent in other states. The firm con- 
tinued in active business for thirteen 
years, having added the lumber trade 
to its operations. A new firm, Thatch- 
er, Gardner, Burt & Co., commission 
merchants and produce dealers, was 
then formed. In 1865 Mr. Thatcher 
retired, and soon after became presi- 
dent of a company newly formed for 
the manufacture of paint from iron 
ore. In 1875 he was nominated by the 
republicans and elected member of the 
state Board of Public Works for three 
years, the term ending in Feb. 1879, 
During his thirty years’ residence in 
Ohio, he had occupied the highest po- 
sitions in the Masonic body and the 
Knight Templar organization in that 
state. He had endeared himself to 
those bodies and to the community by 
numberless acts of kindness and of 
courtesy. 


Tuck, Hon. Amos, at Exeter, N. H., 


Dec. 11, 1879, a. 69. He was born at 
Parsonsfield, Me., Aug. 2, 1810, being 
a son of John® and Betsey (Towle) 
Tuck, and a quintayle of Robert! Tuck 
(who came to New England as early 
as 1636, and after residing a short 
time in Watertown and Salem, settled 
in 1638 at Hampton), through Ea- 
ward,? John, Jonathan,* Jonathan,® 
and John® Tuck. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1835, studied 
law and began practice in 1838 at Exe- 
ter, N. H. Mr. Tuck was a member 
of Congress from 1847 to 1853, and 
held other important offices. 


Wiveare, William Pitt Moulton, at Do- 


ver, N. H., Feb. 25, 1880, aged 92 yrs. 
He was born July 7, 1789, on the farm 
where he lived and died, and where 
his ancestors lived and died since the 
farm was first granted to the emigrant 
settler, John Wingate. He was the 
son of Capt. Moses Wingate, who 
married Joanna Gilman, daughter of 
Col. John Wentworth, of Somersworth, 
N. H., speaker of the last provincial 
house of representatives. 














